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PREFACE. 

The present edition is substantially the sarae ás the first T hut a 
few slight alterations have been made in consequence of sugges- 
tions made by reviewers and friends, The authorities which I 
have consnlted may be ascertained by the references given in 
the notes* The names of pamphlets Ìn the British Museum 
Library are followed by the ietters or numbers signífying the 
press mark. Of the inner life of the House of Commons we 
unfortunately know less during the Civil War than during the 
first year and a half of the Long Parlíament. D’Ewes, dis- 
satisfied with the course of events, grows much more reticent 
than he had formerly been, and two other diarìes, those of 
Whitacre and Yonge, which I have used, I believe, for the 
first tíme, do not fully supply his place. VVhitacre reports no 
speeches, and Yonge does so only occasionally. As Yonge 
wrote chiefly in symbois — particular raarks being employed to 
represent aìl the commoner words— it requires a certain amount 
of preparation to read bim, though, as an explanation of these 
symbols is prefixed to each of his fourvolumes, there is noreai 
difhculty in the matter. 

It is fortunate that since the publication of Warburton’s 
1 Memoirs <f Ruperí and the CavaliersJ a considerable part of 
the MSS. w r hich he used has been acquixed by the Museum 
Libraryj not merely because there are letters in the collectíon 
of which he made no use, but because he neglected to take the 
trouble to read ciphered letters, even when the materials for 
doing so were to be found at the distance of a few pages, It 
will be seen that a part of a despatch of Digby’s, written on the 
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morning of the second battle of Newbury, yields interesting 
information of which no word appears in Warburton’s tran- 
script, though it must be acknowledged that he did not fail to 
indicate the fact that he had not printed the whole letter. Mr. 
C. H. Firth has also been kind enough to lend me his volumes 
of transcripts of Rupert’s correspondence, containing many 
ìetters of which the originals cannot at present be found. The 
collection of the books of the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
in the Record Office is too well known to require special re- 
cognition. Unfortunately only two volumes of the letters 
received by the Committee — in many respects the most im- 
portant of the series — have been preserved. Even better 
known than these are the Thomason Tracts in the Museum 
Library, that unequalled collection of pamphlets and news- 
papers which makes a residence in or near London absolutely 
essential to any historian of the Civil War ; whilst frequent 
visits to Oxford are rendered necessary by the existence of 
the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library, in which so much of 
Irish history lies concealed, and of the Tanner and Clarendon 
collections, in the latter of which are to be found increasingly 
as the war draws to a close the materials for setting forth the 
policy of the Royalist party. 

Of the value of newspapers as a subsidiary source of 
knowledge, much of a very divergent character has been said. 
Mercuńus Aulicus> the Oxford organ, remains untrustworthy to 
the end. Birkenhead, its writer, composes his attacks on the 
enemy under no sense of responsibility, and with the sole end 
of making Puritans and Parliamentarians ridiculous, though 
even in his work are sometimes included reports or despatches 
of Royalist commanders which add something to our know- 
ledge. The Parliamentary newspapers begin hardly better. 
For some time they invent freely ; but either on account of the 
character of the readers for whom they catered, or on account 
of the competition to which they were subjected — fifteen or 
twenty weekly newspapers being published in London for one 
at Oxford— they mend their ways before many months are past. 
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A reader has, no doubt, to be on his guard against stories of 
Cavalier outragcs, especially upon woraen, whích are probably 
for the most part as imaginary as are, I hope, the stories which 
were told ín Ireland of both sides as habitually carTying babies 
on the ends of pikes ; but when this sort of thing is set aside 
as a common formula, there remains to the credit of the 
London newspapers an evident wish to ascertaìn the facts, and 
a constant habit of warning readers not to accept as certain 
news whích has just come to hand, 

No one who writes about Montrose’s carapaígns will under 
estíraate íhe value of Napier's Memoriah and Memoìrs of 
Montrose, His industry bas made it almost impossíble to 
discover any facts unnotíced by him, It is only in his descrip- 
tion of battlcs that one hesitates to follow hìm, as there are no 
signs of his having vísited the localities, and it is certain that 
Wishart and probable that Patrick Gordon, the authors on whom 
he maìnly relies, did not. Wíshart especially is sometimes be 
trayed into palpable error by his topographical ignorance, and 
the knowledge that this is the case has made me doubt 
whether I have arrived at anything like accuracy when I have 
had to build on his evidence, even w’hen I have been able to 
correct it by the use of my own eyes. 

In my inquìries on the spot into the^ topography of 
Montrose J s six great victories, I have had much valuable local 
assistance, and I fcel bound to express my hearty thanks to 
those whose knowledge of the ground proved helpful — to Mr. 
George Bain, the editor of the Nairnshire Tekgrafh , who con- 
ducted me over the field of Auldearn ; to Mr. R. F* O* 
Farquharson, of Hoghton, on whose property is the site of the 
battle of Alford ; to the Rev* Dr. Mílne, of Fyvie, for his expla- 
nation of Montrose J s posìtíon at Fyvie Castle ; and to Mr, 
A. M. Munro, of the City Chamberlain’s ofììceat Aberdeen, wíth- 
out whose antiquarian knowledge of the locality Ìn which the 
battle of Aberdeen was fought I sbould have been entirely at 
fault, as tbe ground ís now covered with streets. 

I have also to thank the Earl of Leicester for hís kindncss 
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in allowing his copy of Rinuccini ’s Memoirs to Iie at tiie British 
Museum for some time, thereby enabling me to use them in a 
leisurely íashion. These Memoirs were compiled by a priest 
from Rinuccini’s papers after his death, and afford a good deal 
of information not to be found in the despatches printed in the 
Nunziatura, and contains a considerable numberofunpublished 
documents. A description of the MS. is given by Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert in the Ninth Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Appendix II., page 340. Mr. Gilbert has also printed in 
his History of the Irish Confederation , and his Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Ireland, a large amount of hitherto unused 
material. 

Of the papers at Kingston Lacy, which Mr. Bankes was 
good enough to allow me to examine, the most important is the 
lx)ok of the Parliamentary Committee for Dorset, and some 
letters from Digby to Jermyn, which are shown by the marks 
on them to have belonged originally to the papers taken from 
Digby at Sherburn, most of which are in the Record Office. 

No writer of the history of the Civil War can avoid the 
difficult task of forming a judgment on the character and aims 
of Cromwell. If this is to be done with even an approximation 
to success, it is absolutely necessary to take Carlyle’s monu- 
mental work a^a starting point Every satisfactory effort to 
understand the character of a man must be based on his own 
spoken and written words, though it is always possible tothrow 
in further light and shade from other sources. 

To one seeking further knowledge two lines of inquiry pre- 
sent themselves — first, the examination of new evidence, and 
secondly the crítical sifting of evidence which has long been 
before the world. With respect to the material falling under 
the first head, pne-eminent importance belongs to Tke Clarke 
Papers , of which the first volume has recently been edited by my 
friend, Mr. C. H. Firth, for the Camden Society. Mr. Firth has 
obligingly lenttne the copies which he had made for a second 
volume, which will probably appear at no distant date. These 
copies have been quoted by me as Clarke MSS. to distinguish 
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them from the printed volume, À third set of píipers, bound ín 
a folio volume, contain notes of the trials of Hamilton, Capel f 
and others involved ìn the second civil war, and bave been 
qnoted by me,as Clarke Triah. I desíre to exprcss my oblíga- 
tíons to the authorities of Worcester College, in whose posses- 
sion the origínals are, for permission to make use of this latter 
MS., which is still uncopied, Unfortunately, thereports of the 
trìals were so badly taken as to be in many places unintelligíble, 
but a good deal of matter of considerable ínterest may never- 
theless be extracted from them T Taken altogether, these 
Clarkc Papcrs bring strongly out the conservative and hesita- 
ting side of Cromwell T s character, whilst they also bring us, as 
we have never been brought before, ínto tbe very heart of that 
army, in the midst of which Cromwell líved and moved, and 
enable us to trace the movements of political thought which 
afterwards developed themselves in the constitutional experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth. 

Mr* Finh's diseovery of the Clarke Pafiers throws every 
other accession of material into the shade, but valuable infor- 
matiori is to be gained from the despatches of the French 
ambassadors and agents. Many of them have been copied 
from our Record Office, MontreuiFs letters to Mazarin, how- 
ever, are still only to be found in the Archives of the French 
Foreign Office, Another valuable source of information ìs con- 
tained in copies lately sent from Rome to the Publíc Record 
Office nnder tbe title of J Newsletters, 1 and quoted by me as 
the Roman Newsleitcrs . This title, however, fails to convey a 
true idea of their value, The writer was, as appears from 
internal evidence, a Tuscan priest residing in England, who, in 
the summer of 1647 was employed by Bellfevre to convey mes- 
sages between hím and the army leaders, and who thcrefore 
speaks, especially during the time of his employment, with an 
authority not usually enjoyed by a writer of newsletters- 

In the second place arises the necessity of criticising the 
often-quoted pamphlets written at the time by CromwelPs 
enemies, which present a consensus of opinion to the last degree 
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unfavourable to his uprightness of character. Subjecting these. 
writings to the first rule of criticism, a large number of them 
may be peremptorily set aside, either as merely containing vague 
charges, or as produced by men who had no mpans whatever 
of knowing the truth. It would be sheer partisanship to treat 
in the same way the accusations brought by men of trans- 
parent honesty such as Lilburne and Wildman, both of whom 
had considerable means of becoming aequainted with the 
extemal facts of CromwelPs life. Yet these accusations stand 
in such startling contrast with all that we know of Cromwell 
from his own written and spoken words that, at the first blush, 
a conscientious inquirer is fairly puzzled. 

Here, however, as in so many other knotty matters, the 
thread leading out of the maze is to be found by a strict 
adherence to chronology. It was with no little surprise that I 
found one charge after another melt away as I was able to fix 
a date to the words or actions which had given rise to hostile 
comments. Thus tested, the Cromwell of Lilburne and Wild- 
man shows himself the same man as the Cromwell of the letters 
and the Clarke Papers — no divinely inspired hero, indeed, or 
faultless monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving, 
according to his lights, to lead his countrymen into the paths 
of peace and godliness. The investigation which I have thus 
conducted is the more conclusive because, whilst it shows that 
Cromwell was not a hypocrite, it also shows that it was the 
most natural thing in the world that other men should think him 
to be one. 

An eighteenth century copy of a lost account of the siege 
of Colchester, which is quoted as ‘ Mr. Round’s MS.,’ was lent 
me by Mr. James Round, whose cousin, Mr. J. H. Round 
kindly accompanied me in my investigation of the sites con- 
nected with the siege, and placed at my disposal his store of 
local knowledge. As far as the social history of the period is 
concerned, I have been allowed by Sir Harry Verney to make 
use of the vast collection of private letters preserved at Claydon 
House. I have attempted in dealing with them to confine 
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myself for the most part to such as throw llght directly or 
iudirectly on public affaìrs* Those of my readers who wish to 
contmue their acquaiutance with Sir Ralph Verney and his 
family have an opportunìty of doing so in Lady Verney’s Mmoin 
of the Verney Family during íhe Civil War . 

Si nce the Hamilton Papers were published by me for the 
Camden Society I have been able again to examine, by the 
permission of Sir W. Fraser, K.C B., who at that time had this 
vaiuable collection in his charge, the letters written in the early 
part of 1648 by agentsof the Hamilton party. Several of these 
letters are in undeciphered cipher, and were consequently 
omitted in my volume, and they aìso fmd no place in Sir W. 
FrasePs report to the Ristorical Commission. On my second 
visit, however, I fouod that the ciphers used could be Ìnter- 
preted with the help of deciphers interlined in other letters, and 
I was therefore enabled without much difficulty to make out 
almost every one of them. They are here quoted as Hamilton 
Paper$ t Addenda, and they will, I hope, be printed ín the next 
volume of the Camden Sodety’s Miscellany, 

I ought to say a few words about the maps ínserted in these 
volumes. Of the coloured maps, those which give the relative 
posítions of the two English parties at certa in dates have been 
constmcted wìth the help of contempomry newspapers and 
letters, There must always, however, have been a certaín 
number of private houses holding out for the King or for the 
Farliament which have escaped my researches, some of whìeh 
indeed could hardly have been included In a map on so small 
a scale. The map of Ireland, as far as Ulster and Connaught 
are concerned, has been constructed in the same way, and ìs 
Iíable to the same drawbacks. The line separating the two 
parties in Leinsterand Munster is distìnctly marked in the text 
of the Treaty of Cessation, though even ihere fortiffed posts in 
possession of either party at the date of the treaty were to re- 
main in the hands of those who held them. As to the other 
two provínces, the treaty merely states that each party shall 
hold its own. Consequently, unless where a nost is of sufficient 
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importance to be named in some contemporary letter, it would 
not come under my notíce, The divìsions of the clan territories 
ìn the map of the Highlands of Scotland are copied from those 
in the map in General Stewart’s Sketcfas of the Higklands^ but 
the colouring showing the side taken by each dan ís taken from 
the statements of contemporary writers, though in one or two 
cases I have had constderable doubt about its accuracy. 

Of the smalìer maps, those of battle-fields have given me 
considerable difficulty, There are in existence modern maps 
of the príncipal battles ín whích the numbers and position of 
the combatants are laid down with great minuteness. It has 
frequently happened that I have been unable to satisfy myself 
as to the accuracy of these details ? and I have preferred to 
allow my maps to be less full than to fill up the gaps in my 
knowledge by conjecture. 

The two maps of the battles of Newbury are founded on 
* A Map of the County of Berks . . . by the late J. Rocque, 1 
in eighteen sheets, publìshed in 1762, and therefore havíng 
spaces open which are now enclosed. To Mr. A, M. Munro 
I owe an indication of Milne J s plan of Áberdeen, publíshed 
from a survey taken in 1789, and therefore before modern 
buildings had spmng up, on which my plan of the battle is 
founded, The map of the siege of Bristol is taken, with some 
slight omissìons, with the permissíon of the Rev, W, Hunt, from 
his work on Brisioi in the seríes of 1 Historic Towns/ 

I wish it were posstble for me to give adequate expression 
to my sense of the obligation under which I am to Mr, FÌrth, 
He has generously allowed me to draw on his vast stores of 
knowledge concemlng the men and things of this period, and 
has been always ready to discuss rvith me every point of Ìm- 
portance as it arose, often very considerably modifying the 
opinion at which I had originaily arrived 
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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


CHAPTER I. 

cavaliers and roundheads* 

The Civil War, the outbreak of which was announced by the 
floatíng of Charles's standard on the híU at Nottingbam, was 
í 6 4 3. rendered ínevitable by the inadequacy of the íntel- 
Thí a^r methods of the day to eíTect a reconciliatíon 

Wir. between opposìng moral and social forces which de- 
rived their strength from the past development of the nation, 
The j>ersonal characters of the leaders might do much to 
shorten or prolong the time of open warfare, but no permanent 
restoration of harmony would be possìble till some compromise, 
which would gíve security alíke to the disciples of Hooker and 
to the dísciples of Calvin, had been not only thought out by 
tbe few, but generally accepted by the many* 

On both sides the religious difhcuky was complícated by a 
political difhculty ; and, amongst the King's followers at all 
Th eWÍ events, it was from those who were least under the 
{rotting* influence of religious motives thai the loudest cry for 
war w # as heard. Men who had served ín anníes 
abroad, and who were famiiiar with the licence of camps ; 
Cavaliers who had stood by Charles on the day of baffled hopes 
when he had swooped down ìn vain upoji the fìve members at 
Westmínstefj combined in that cry with many a gentleman of 
high temper and generous instincts, who mìght be índifTerent 
to the character of the theology which was ínculcated from the 
VOL, L b 
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pulpits, but whose moral irregularities gave him good reason to 
dread the stern pressure of Puritan austerity . 1 

Such men soon discovered a leader in Charles’s nephew, 
Rupert, who, with the true instinct of a soldier, had come, 
Prince bringing his younger brother, Maurice; with him, to 

Rupcrt, place his sword at his uncle’s disposal almost at the 

moment when his elder brother, the Elector Palatine, was 
slinking awaý from Englánd to ávòid the necessity of makíhg a 
choice between two parties, either of which might one day be 
useful to him in supporting his pretensions in Germany. Of 
Rupert, it was truly said that he was first and last a soldier . 2 * * * * 
Coming at the age of twenty-three to that England which he 
had only seen as a visttor, it was nòt likely that he would 
interest himself in the deeper side of the controversy in which 
he lightly engaged. It was enough for him that he had rebels 
to conteild against. Unfortunately for the cause to which he 
attached himself, he came from a land in which tlie soldier 
was everything and the civilian nothing. He despised courtiers 
and politicians as heartily as he despised rebels. If he wisely 
regarded as unintelligible the scruples of those who thought it 
possible to make war in a legal and constitutional way, he also, 
with less wisdom, set his face against those who thought it 
possible to bring the war to an end otherwise than by complete 
victory. 

If Rupert had been as fit to meet all the exigencies of war 
as he was to lead a charge of cavalry, it would have gone hard 
with the King’s enemies. As it was, he knew how to inspire 
his followers with his own dashing energy and untiring courage ; 
but though he was as capable of planning a campaign as hfc 
was of conducting a charge, he was apt to lose his head in the 
heat of battle ; and to despise his enemies too much to take 
into account the full strength of their resistance. Charles at 

1 At Kidderminster, to take an instance from a lower grade, Baxter 

fonnd himself and his friends reviled by * every diunken sot ; * but ‘ when 

the wars began, almost all these drunkards went into the King’s army, 

ind were quickly killed, so that scarce a man of them came home again, 9 

Rcliquia Baxterianay 42. 

* Warwick, Mcmoirs % 227. 
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Kupert 
Gcne raJ of 
thtn Hur&t* 

Kelso, 

astrous, 

Líndsey 


once appointed hím General of the Horse* From one poínt 
of view no better selection couid be made. There was no fear 
now that the royal cavalry would turn their backs upori 
the enemy as f three years before, they had turned their 
backs, under Holland’s command, upon the Scots at 
From another point of view the appointment was dis- 
Rupert demanded and obtained the privilege of taking 
orders from the King alone. 1 The Earl of Lindsey r 
cZmmlíAw- devoted to the Royalist cause, and trained in the 
severe school of the Dutch wars^ had been named 
Commander-in-chiefj but was now informed that the cavalry 
was not withtn his sphere of actìon. By this strange arrange- 
Condìtions tnent t Charles repeated in the field the mistaken 
hc tac b cs of his CabineL He wished to be himself 

ctjnunand. supreme ín war as he had wíshed to be suprcme in 
government, and, as StrafTord and Laud had found to theír 
cost, his only notion of the way in whích supremacy was to be 
secured was never to give hLs entire confìdence to* any single 
person. 

In his joyous and abounding self'Confidence, and in his 
contemptuous hatred of rebels, Rupert found himself in accord 
Th Ca a a w hich prevailed even among the more 

]í«rs ai sober Royalists, That rebellion was an unpardonabl* 
Nouingham* cr - me ^ was a maxim which had been inculcated upon 
three generations of Bnglishmen, It had grown up at a time 
when almost blind obedtence to the sovereígn had alone gua- 
ranteed the natíon— fìrst agaínst feudal anarchy at home, and 
afterwards against spiritual and military aggressionfrom abroad. 
Such an opinion was certain 10- retain its hold upon English* 
men long after the cause which had brought it into existence 
had passed away ; and there were not a few round Charles at 
Kottingham in whose minds the political creed which theyhad 
received frorn their fathers had been rekindled by the adverse 
gusts of Puritanism, 

Of the strength of this purely Royalìst feelíng over coarser 
natures, something may be gathered from ìts hold upon mea 
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who had nothing in dommon with gay riders hke Rupert oí 
with debauchees like Goring. Sir Edmund Verney, to whom 
Sír Edmund K* n g had entrusted the care of the standard, had 
Vemey. been in Charles’s service from his boyhood, and had 
held the office of Knight Marshal for many years. A pure- 
minded and thoroughly religious man, his dislike of the 
Laudian practices had led both him and his eldest son, Sir 
Ralph, to vote steadily as members of the House of Commons 
in opposition to Charles’s wishes. 1 Yet he could not endure 
to desert his master in his hour of períl Finding his way to 
York, he explained to Hyde the motives by which he had been 
influenced. “ You, w he said, “ have satisfaction in your con- 
science that you are in the right that the King ought not to 
grant what is required of him, . . . but, for my part, I do not 
like the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would 
yield and consent to what they desire, so that my conscience 
is only concemed in honour and in gratitude to follow my 
master. I have eaten his bread, and served him near thirty 
years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; and 
choose rather to lose my life — which I am sure to do — to pre- 
serve and defend those things which are against my conscience 
to preserve and defend : for I will deal freely with you — I have 
no reverence for bishops, for whom this quarrel subsists.” 2 

1 This appears from an allosion in a letter from Henry Vemey, one of 
Sir Edmund’s younger sons, who was at this time in the Dutch army. 
Henry was told that he could not expect promotion because Wycombe 
and Aylesbury were against him. These were the boroughs for which Sir 
Edmund and his eldest son sat The allusion would have been unintel- 
ligible unless both had voted against the Court Another son writes thus 
to Sir Ralph, “The opinion, I see, of the great ones most at the Court is 
that my father and you are all for the Parliament, and not for the King.** 
E. Vemey to Sir R. Verney. Aug. 12 . Vemey AfSS. 

* Clarendon’s Life , il 66. That the religious question was at the 
bottom of the quarrel is here plainly asserted. D’Ewes more difiusely 
says the same thing when he writes thus : — “ Above all, his Majesty’s infeli- 
city was that he had too vehemently and obstinately stuck to the wicked 
prelates and other like looser and corrupter sort of the clergy of this 
kingdom, who doubtless had a design, by the assistance of the Jesuits and 
the Papists here at home and in foreign parts, to have extirpated all the 
power and purity of religion and to have overwhelmed us in ignorance, 
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Less personal was the tie which bound Edmund Vemey, 
a younger son of the Knight Marshal, to the Royal cause* 
High‘minded and chivalrous, as few of hìs com- 
Ver'Urythe panions w r er e, he submitted his lífe to the stem 
yuungcr. dutíes imposed upon hím by a religion firmly heìd 
and, in its essence, hardly distinguishable from Puritanism. Yet 
hts warrnth of character, combined wìth his military training^ 
he had served first under the Dutch, and afterwards in the ill- 
fated Northern Army — fixed him on the side of Chades* 
Hìiietterto “ Brother,” he wrote to Sír Ralph, who remained 
bì* htother* constant to the Parlíamentary cause, 11 what I feared 
is proved too true, which is your being against the King. 
Give me leave to tell you, in mine opínion 'tis most unhand- 
somely done 5 and it grieves my heart to think that my father 
already, and I, who so dearly love and esteem you, should be 
bound in consequence — because in duty to our King — to be 
your enemy, 1 hear it isa great grìef to my father. 1 I beseech 
you consider that Majesty is sacred. God saith, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed/ It troubkd David that he cut but off the lap 
of Saul’s garment I belìeve ye will all say ye intend not to 
hurt the Kíng, but can any of ye w T arrant any one shot to say 
ít shall not endanger his very person ? I am so much troubled 
to think of your being of the side you are, that I can write no 
more ; only I shall pray for peace with aìl my heart ; but if 

suporstiiion T and idolatry T which was doubtless the tnain cause that put 
the two Houses, with the help of the City of Lrondon and other parts of 
the kíngdoin, to enter upon this great, high, and dangcrons design, that 
60 they iníght the morc easily compass and bring about a full and jnrrfect 
feformalion in the Church, which they evidently foresaw that it could not 
pussibly be other^dse effected. ,, D’Ewcss Diary, HarL MSS * 163, foh 
324^ The Memairs of a Cavaher cannot be quoted as genuine contem* 
porary evídence, but they proceed from a shrewd writcr in ihe next gene- 
ration who had access to traditional information, and his account of the 
tnatter corresponds wtth that of D'Ewes and Verney. f * My old comrades/ 1 
ihe fictitious cavalier is supposed to write, ** were some with usj some 
ágainst ns, as Lheìr opinions happened to differ ín religion* 11 Many of the 
eonternporary pamphlets take a similar view of the situation* 

, 1 There is a touch of human nature in thís. The father is displeased 

with hís eldest son for doing preciseiy what he had only refrained from 
doing because of his own personai obligations |o Charles. 
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God grant not that, yet that He will be pleased to tum your 
heart that you may so express your duty to your King thaí 
your father may still have cause to rejoice in you.” 1 There 
was but little worldly wisdom in this letter, and it cost the 
writer a brother’s afifection, till common misfortune brought 
together again the hearts which had been rudely severed ; buf 
its warmth and impetuosity renders it the more instructive to 
those whose duty it is to trace the causes which gave to Charles 
some of the most faithfui of his supporters. Not the Puritant 
alone found in the writings of the Old Testament, composed 
under Eastem skies, an infailibie guide amidst the political 
controversies of the Western world, especially when the language 
of those writings favoured conduct of which the reader 
happened to approve. 

With all the fervour of an honest heart, young Edmund 
Verney might pray for peace, but there was nothing in his con- 
Th ^ ception of the situation which was likely to hasten it* 
rate Royai- More was to be expected from the little group which 
lsts ‘ gathered round Falkland, and which included 
Spencer, Southampton, and Carnarvon. It is true that such 
men as these had not much more reverence for bishops thau 
the Knight Marshal had, but dread of a Puritan domination 
was common to them ali. They did not, indeed, wage war 
against it in the spirit of a convocation of divines. What they 
disliked was the mental narrowness of its teachers. Theirs 
was the rebellion of the modem world, with its intellectual 
inquisitiveness and its distmst of authoritative assertion, against 
the strict formulas of the Calvinistic creed, and the rigid in- 
sistence of its holders upon the due payment of the anise and 
cummin of human duty. Their political ideas grew out of their 
intellectual principles. Something, too, wasdue to theirdread 
of social changes. A great landowner, accustomed to an assured 
position in the world, would be hardly likely to welcome the 
claim of artisans and tradesmen to be heard on the questions 
óf the day. He naturally leant to the maintenance of authority, 
though he wished to see authority tempered and restraiued 


J E. Verney to Sir R. Verney. Sept. 14. Vemey AfSS. 
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by the opinion of the upper dasses assemljlsd in Parliament, 
Yet, bítterly as these men were opposed to the rule of the 
Calvìnist preacher, thcy were no less bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the soldier. Theír intellectual position combined with 
tJieír social position to bring them into sharp antagonism with 
the military partj) and they did theír utmost to urge Charles 
to reopen the negotiations with his Farliament, against whicb 
he seemed to have finnly dosed the door. 

If Falkland and his friends had hut Ìíttle infìuence upon 
the immediate course of affairs, it was not because their 
opinions were moderate, Nothing can be more falla* 
cious than the popular belief that in times of revolu* 
tion vioìent counsels prevfl.il merely because theyare 
vìolent In realíty they prevail because those who advance 
them have a keen though límited perceptìon of the conditions 
under w hìch they are called upon to act. To be moderate, iti 
any real sense of the word, ret}uires the highest powers of the 
imagination, He who would reconcile adverse partìes must 
possess something more than a love of peace and a contempt 
of extreme doctrínes. He must have a dear and sympa- 
thetic perception of that whích is best and nohlest on eíther 
side ; and Ìt was the perception of anything good or noble in 
Puritanism that Falkland and his associates were entirely 
lacking, 

The gay soldier, the modest country gentleman, the medi- 
tative reasoner, do not complete the tale of Royalìsm. One 
Edmutid figure is still lacking. Edmund WaHer remained 
WaJier. at Westminster, preferring the díshonourable post 
of a spy on Charles’s behatf to active servíce in the heldJ 
Rìch, witty, and licentious , 2 the writer of smooth verses, 
addressed sometímes to the Queen, whose favour he courted 
as assíduously as he afterwards courted that of the Lord 
Frotector, or df Charles II., he regarded war and Purìtanìsm 
with equal aversìon, If occasionally, for fashion’s sake, he 
gave utterance to patriotic sentiments, in his heart he preferred 

1 CÌQrendm* vìi. 55* 

1 The testímony of D T Ewes to Waller's immoraUty has been printed 
by Mr* Gosse. From SÀaÁs/cre íe Popt % 89, 
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the sunny days spent at court to the clash of civil debate. 
There was no high imagination in his art or in his life, and 
when the war broke out he merely sought to make the best o $ 
an awkward situation. 

It is easy to pass by a career such as Waller’s with a sneer 
at the folly of poetical dreamers who engage in the hard reali-. 
Waiier’* ^ es of political life. For those who wish to pene 
ìiteiary trate to the springs of human action it is difficult 
to hnd a more mstructive personage m the whole 
course of the century in which he lived. It is little that, at the 
Court of Henrietta Maria, he threw himself ardently into the 
literary movement which substituted in poetry the balanced 
fall of that rhymed verse which reached its highest perfection 
in the hands of Pope for the chastened irregularity of the 
Elizabethan poets. What is important is that the causes which 
made him one of the most striking of the literary precursors of 
that style which is usually known as that of the Restoration, 
made him also a precursor of Restoration morals and of 
Restoration politics. 

Something, no doubt, of that great law of reaction by 
which the courses of humanity are governed is visible in the 
adoption, by one whose own life was so dissolute 'as to cast off 
all moral restraints, of a scheme of poetry of which the chief 
characteristic is the subordination of independent thought and 
fancy to the severest artificial laws of style. Yet, even in this 
respect, Waller was floating on a tide which ran with a greatei? 
sweep than could be accounted for by the peculiarities of his 
individual character. The wild exuberance of the Elizabethan 
literature, wasting itself away in pretty emptinesses and frigid 
conceits, called aloud for writers who would place a curb upon 
its extravagances, if it were only the curb of form. 

Elizabethan moral effort needed the curb as much as its 
poetry, and in men of lower aims the form imposed would 
necessarily have but little connection with thé 
pu? e w * spiritual realities of life. Not to forsake the pursuit 
Royahsm. se nsual pleasure but to combine it with social 
politeness became a second nature to Waller and his like. To 
honour the King, because he exercised no minute supervisioń 
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over the conduct of his admirers, became the keynote of their 
simpíe politìcs, whilst peace was an object of desire, merely 
\»ecause it made it easier to pursue a career of self'índulgence. 
M'he pure Royalism of the Restoration already appeared in 
Walier in all its nadve offensiveness. 

Yet, offensive as it was, it was of a piece with the other 
strívings of the time. Everywhere was to be seen the pursuít, 
íat* not libert ^ but °f a Hmitìng order. The Royal au- 

to othcr thority, the Book of Common Frayer, the Laudían 

tnoven wnii* ceremon í eSj were d ear t 0 many minds as stays to the 

weaknesses of their individual natures. Above all, ít was Purb 
tanísm whích gave tothose whose energíeswere most setf-centred 
the power whìch always follows upon submissìon to law. Puri- 
tanism nol oniy formed the strength ofthe opposition toCharles, 
but the strength of England itself. Parhamentary liberties, and 
even Parliamentary control, were worth contending 
for ; but on these points ít wouid not have been diffi- 
cuit to discover some workíng compromise sufficient, 
tf not to satisfy Charies, at least to satísfy his more reasonable 
supporters. On the other hand, the Parliamentary leaders had 
not yet committed themsdves tq the adoption of the complete 
Presbyterian system, which, with its apparatus of Church 
courts and its rígid orthodoxy, was almost as terrible in the 
eyes of those who looked hopefullyto thefree pìay of cukivated 
intelitgence as it was to those who merely wished to give the 
rein to their anímai passions. Yet even this Presbyterianism 
covered something greater than itself. The laws by which the 
progress of hurnan socíety is governed work not ir- 
mnTngthof respectìve of human agency, but by the influence of 
Funiamsm. jjQnounding conditions upon human wilìs, whereby 
the activity of those wills is roused to react upon the conditions. 
Therefore, li h not enough that the intellect be cultivated, or 
that forms of government or of worship be established to nourish 
the social feelings. Knowledge may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, order may be secured, and reverence 
ouy be shown where reverence is due, but unless the resolute 
Will be there to struggle onwards and upwards tow T ards ao 
ideal higher still, the gift will have been bestowed in vain. 
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It is the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work* 
in the strengthening of the will. To be abased in the abiding- 
presence of the Divine Sufferer, and strengthened in the assur- 
ance of help from the risen Saviour, was the path which led 
the Puritan to victory over the temptations which so easily 
beset hini. Then, as ever, it was not in the lap of ease and 
luxury that fortitude and endurance were most readily fostered, 
nor was it by culture and intelligence that the strongest 
natures were hardened. The spiritual and mental struggle 
through which the Puritan entèred on his career of Divine 
service was more likely to be real with those who were already 
inured to a hard struggle with the physical conditions of the 
world, and whose minds were not distracted by too compre- 
hensive knowledge of many-sided nature. The flame which 
flickered upwards bumt all the purer where the literature of 
the world, with its wisdom and its folly, found no entrance. 
It is not in the measured cadences of Milton, but in the 
homely allegory of the tinker of Elstow, that the Puritan 
gospel is most clearly revealed. 

England, it has been said by one who, in our own days, 
has exhibited the old Puritan virtues fo a world whicb had 
well-nigh forgotten them, has been saved by its adventijrers — 
that is to say, by the men who, careless whether theír ways 
àre like the ways of others, or whether there may not be 
some larger interpretation of the laws by which the world 
is govemed than any which they have themselves been 
able to conceive, have set their hearts on realising, first in 
themselves and then in others, their ideal of that which is 
best and holiest. Such adventurers the noblest of the Puritans 
were. Many things existed not dreamed of in their theology, 
many things which they misconceived, or did not even con* 
ceive at all ; but they were brave and resolute, feeding their 
minds upon the bread of heaven, and determined within them- 
selves to be servants of no man and of no human system. It 
was with such as these that Falkland failed to count ; and to 
fail to count with them was to neglect that very quality of selfc 
denying and therefore masterful purpose, the presence of wRick 
saves Parliamentary majorities from dwindling into ar mem 
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expressfon of predomínant indolence, and the accumulation of 
knowledge from ministering to the satisfaction of learned 
drones, 

Thus it came about that, whilst the noblest elements on the 
King's sìde were favourable to peacej the noblest elements on 
Miiíiant the side of the Parliament were favourable to war, 
Fjritanism, ^hat ít was so was not merely owíng to the bitter 
memories whtch had been branded on the mínd of the Puritan 
by long oppressiom The man of intellect necessariiy looks 
forward to a gradual process of amdioration whích can but be 
cbecked by the interposition of violence. The man of strong 
moral purpose is no less prompt to think tbat the evil of the 
world can be removed or at least diminished by the Ìnterven- 
tion of power ■ and in this partícular case he had to dread, if 
Charles regained hìs authority, not merdy the absence of 
power in hís own hands, but its active exercise against him- 
selP 

If war there was to be, tt was well that it should not be 
waged entirely on socíal or polítical grounds, and, above all, 
that it should not degenerate, lìke the troubles of the 
noi a war French Revolution, into a war of classes. It ìs true 

tfdasacs. jhat, on t ^e th e oobility and gentry took the 

stde of the King, whilst the townsmen and the yeomanry took 
the side of the Parliament, Yet there were enough of Puritan 
nobles and gentlemen, and enough of townsmen and yeomen 
who were not Puritans, to prevent the religtous cleft from accu- 
rately coìncidìng with the socíal cleft. 

Of the two parties, the Pariiamentary was the more prompt to 
throw ofT the delusìon that peace was stíll attainable, Six days be- 
fore the Royal Standard was unfurled, the Houses had taken care 
A uer. xfi. t0 secure their position in London. On Áugust 1 6 , 
Ptimingion, j saac Pennington, a vigorous and determined Puri- 
Mayor. tan, was chosen Lord Mayor ín Gurney’s room, 1 and 
the organisatíon Of the City was thus secured for Parlíament ín 
spìte of the notorious Royalism of the leading merchants. 
Every eflbrt was made to hinder the transmission of arms and 
ammunition to the North. The newly raised soldiers, unused 
t 1 v, 297, 
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to the trammels of discipline, broke into the houses of 
Searchfor suspected persons, rifled them of their contents, 
ammunition. and often sold their booty for the merest trifle. As 
Sthe*™ 18 mi £kt have been expected, the Catholics bore the 
soidicrs. brunt of this violence ; but they did not sufler alone. 
Two members of Parliament had to complain that they had 
been plundered by soldiers. 1 2 At Colchester, the mob, hearing 
Aug. 33. that Sir John Lucas had coìlected arms and horses, 
and was about to start with them for the North, 
Coichester. broke open his doors, sacktd his house, and seized 
upon his person. At the house of Lady Rivers, who, as a 
Catholic, was specially obnoxious, property valued at 40,000/. 
was destroyed or carried off. The House of Commons at 
once despatched two of its members to restore order in Col- 
chester ; but, though no further acts of violence were com- 
mitted, very little of the plunder was recovered.* 

In Essex Royalists were few. In Kent opinion was more 
divided. The means taken to secure the county for Parliament 
Aug. 3i. were P rom Pt and efficacious. Dover Castle was sur- 
jgJJJ* prised on the 2 # ist. 3 During the next few days a small 

Ca*ti«. force visited the places where resistance was most 

Kent likely to be made, imprísoning suspected Royalists, 
SlXfwb. an( * carrying off money and arms. The houses of 
jection. William Boteler and Sir Edward Dering were plun- 
dered. At Canterbury, arms and gunpowder were found stored 
Tbe soidíers m deanery. The soldiers broke into the cathe- 
bur^ Caihe- dral, battered down the organ, pulled up the com- 
árJ. munion rails, and carried the table into the centre of 
the choir. A representation of the Saviour embroidered on a 
piece of tapestry they hacked out with their knives, and another 
carved in stone and placed over the south gate was made a 
mark for their bullets. 4 

1 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. AfSS. 163, fol. 295b; A relaticn of the 
exploits of Ihe Londott soldiers, E. 114, 13. 

2 C.J. ii. 734 ; D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. 163, fol. 2970 ; A mes • 
tage sent to Parlianunt^ E. 114, 30. 

• A relation of a brave exploit> E. 115, 8. 

4 Letter of Dr. Paske 9 E. 1 16, 22. The Lords summoned Dr. Paske 
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The Houses rìíd what they could to restrain the violence of 
the soldiers, and threatened them wi:h the penalties of the law . 1 
The Houses the immediate neighbourhood of London their 
íStSn eíTorts met with success, but thcy failed to secure 
jniur.diíríng, obedience from troops scattered in countr} T quarters. 
As it fared with the Parliament, ít fared wíth the King. He* 
Th5 King'j too, was never remiss in giving orders to hís fol* 
lowers to absta in from plundering, but the trooj e s 
who were scouring the Midlands to collect arms in 
his name were no more likely to spare the goods of a notorious 
Houndhead than the Farliamentary soldìers were likely to spare 
the goods of a notorious Cavalíer. 

Charles’s own mind mirrored altemately the views of the 
two panies whìch were disputing the mastery at his Court. 
tháHtì Scarcely had his standard been raised when he was 

wked m besieged with entreatíes to open negotiations. His ear 

Degotuite. wa5 eas Qy gained- He was not a man of blood* and 

his own posítion was well-nigh desperate. His followers were 
but few, and even if he were able to raise an army, he had as yet 
no means of supplying it with weapons. It is certain that he 
Ab was then and always sincerely anxious to make peace, 

Negmiaaòns if ít could be made on his own terms, and it is not 

tobc Qpcned. t h at h e wag gj^ i n v j ew 0 f the probabìe 

rejection of his overtures, to place his opponents in the wrong, 
or even to gain tíme to prepare for war. a Á defeat of his troops 
in a skirmish nearCoventry came opportundy tostrengthen the 
party of peace, and on the 25th he despatched Southampton 
and Culpepper to Westminster to ask that commUsioners might 
be appointed to treat for peacej and to declare his own determi- 


before them to justífy his statemcnts. As he could not naire the authors 
of the outrages, they ordered the Mayor of Caíiterbury to inquíre whether 
any of tbe townsmen had particípated ín them. L.J \ v. 360. 

* Id. v . 327 . 

* This view of the case, which is thoroughly consonant wíih Charles'a 
character, would reconcìle Clarendoń's statement that he w r anted tO tcst 
his opponents with Spenceds, w*ho assured his wífe that f the King, whea 
he sent those tnessages, did heartily desire ’ an accommodauon. Spencer 
to Lády Spencer. Sidney Papers^ ÌL 607. 
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nation ‘to advance the true Protestant relígion/and ‘to secure 
the law of the land.* ’ 

The Lords, though they compelled Southampton to deliver 
his message at the bar, threw no further obstacles in his way. 

Au«. 97 . In the Commons, a strong party wished to refuse 
^5Ì3 np ’ pcrmission to Culpepper to address the House at alL 
Strode asked that the question of expelling the mes- 
senger from his seat might first be taken into con- 
sidcration, and when Pym, wiser than his more violent sup- 
porters, rose to oppose the ill-timed motion, an attempt waá 
made to hoot down the great leader of the party of resistance. 
At last Culpepper was called to the bar. There the representa- 
tive of the King, ‘ looking more like a culprit than a Privy 
Councillor/ silently delivered his message in writing. A reply 
K«j«ction of was a * most inimediately retumed by both Houses, to 
th« propoMd the effect that until the King had taken down his 
n«gutíatíon. an( j reca n e( i his denunciation of treason 

against their members, they could not treat . 1 

The Houses, as well as Charles, had their own constitutional 
scheme, the abandonment of which they regarded as worse than 
war itself, and it was most improbable that any negotiation 
would produce that responsible ministry and that Puritan settle- 
mcnt of the Church on which their hearts were set. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that their chief motive in rejecting the pro- 
posal made was their personal distmstof Charles. Theirknow* 
ledge of his past intrigues led them to conclude that the pre- 
sent overture merely concealed an intention to gain time to 
injure them . 2 

At all events, if the Houses rejected Charles’s offer, it was 
not because they underestimated the gravity of their situation. 

Sept. 3. “ Whereas,” they declared on September 2, “ public 

againi»T ce s P° rts not we ^ a g ree with public calamities, nor, 
stage-piays. public stage-plays with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other 

1 Rushw. Ìv. 784 5 Z./. v. 326 } D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS . 163, 
fol. 3030. 

* This is the explanation of the Venetian ambassador, who was by no 
means inclined to invent excuses for the Parliament. 
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being spectacles of pleasure too commonly expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity, it is therefore thought fit that while these sad 
causes and set tímes of humiliation do continue, public stage* 
plays shall cease and be forborne.* Prynne had hís way at last, 
though the terms of the announcement were hardly such as to 
give him complete satisfactiom 

Sad as the outlook appeared, there was no expectation at 
Westminster of a prolonged war, No one there believed that* 
if prompt measures were taken, there wouíd be any 
dífficulty in reducing the KÌng to submíssion. They 
were quite sure that moral right was on their side, 
The seizure of arms and the plunder of suspected houses 
whích, when it was the work of Parliamentary officers* was at 
worst an irregularity, was an intolerable crime ìn a Royalist 
commander. The nickname 1 Prince Robber 1 was soon affixed 
* prínce t0 Rupert The imputation did him less than justice. 
Robbcr/ Though the lícence whích Rupert allowed his soldiers 
surprised and shocked a generatíon which had never seen the 
face ofwar, 1 he did not enrich himself by plunder, It ís strange 
that he had not contracted more of the vices of that evil school 
in which he had been traìned. 

Àt Yorkj the Parliamentarians and not the Royalìsts were 
held tobe theplundcrers j butthere was no differenceofopinion 
The Kínga on ^ ie re ^ atlve military strength of the two parties. u I 
know, SÍ wrote a Royalíst lady in the North to a friend 
w T hose husband was a member of Parliament who stìll' 
remainedat Westminster, u he has chosen the strongest 
part, but I cannot think the best ; but am confident 
he does believe is the best ? and for that he chose it ; but 
truly, itiy heart, ít staggers me that he should not see clearly all 
theìr ways, being \ is so apparent ; for how is for the liberty of 

the subject to take all from them that are not of theìr mind, and 
to pull down their houses and to Ìmprison them, and leave thern 


mìlhary 
wt&kn- as, 

Letter ofa 

RoyaJist 

laay. 


J Ruskw* I, 14 If the aoldiers,” wrote Rupert m answer lo a charge 
of crudty to priaonerSj “ did, as Lhe law of arms allows thenij strip some 
of their captains 11 (i.e, officers captured), *' was I engaged cither to pro- 
bibit them the making the best of theìr prisoners T M Prùue Pupéri^ kis 
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to thc mcrcy of thc unruly multitude, I cannot find that this is 
thc lit>crty of the suhject ; nor do I fìnd that it is in God’s law to 
tnkc arms against their lawful King to depose him ; for sure they 
havc not made his person known to all those that they have 
cmployed in this war to spare him and not to kill him ; 1 but I 
trust God will protect him ; and, my dear, if anyof my friends 
fall in this quarrcl, I trust their souls will be happy ; for sure 
't is lawful to fight for one’s lawful King. I did believe jhat they 
would receive the King’s message as they have done, when it 
was sent ; for surely ’t is not p>eace which they desire. Sure 
they trust in that mighty host.” 2 * * * 

Rui>crt was doinghis best to give to his uncle somechance 
of being able to resist * that mighty host.’ On September 6 he 
g 6 appeared before Leicester, and summoned the town 
Rt'iwn’iu to lend the King 2,000/. The citizens paid 500/. 
L#k«»i«r. an( j appealed to Charles for redress. Charles at 
8#pt ' 8 * once disavowed his nephew, declaring that he ab- 
horrcd the very thought of compelling men to lend him mońey 
against their wills. 8 

Charles, it would seem, was still anxious to stretch con- 
stitutional formulas even against himself. Yet when he 
Sept. 5. forbore the exaction of so large a sum of money 
Mm k with fr° m a Puritan town, he must have known that war 
mevaxe of was absolutely unavoidable except on terms which 
p*™*- he could not bring himself to grant. On the 5th he 
had despatched a second overture to the Houses, and this 
time he had entrusted its delivery to Spencer and Falkland, 
the two men who, of all around him, were most anxious to 
bring the negotiation to a successful issue. Charles’s present 
offer was that both the Parliament and himself should with- 
draw the accusations of treason which each had brought against 
the followers of the other, and that he would then take down 
his standard. Thus much upon their arrival Spencer and 

1 This is exactly the same language as that of Edmund Vemey {see 

p. 5), yet one letter was written from Ireland and the other from York. 

* Lady Sydenham to Lady Vemey, Sept. 2. Vemey MSS. 

* Rupert to the Mayor of Leicester, Sept. 6 ; the King to the Mayor 

of Leicester, Sept. 8 ; Warburton’s Ruỳert and the Cavaliers, i. 393. 
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Falkland publicly saidJ Privatdy, the Farliamentary leaders 
were informed hy Falkland that the King was now ready to 
‘consent to a thorough reformation of relígíon/ as 
well as to anythíng else that they 1 could reasonably 
desire / 1 

That Pym and his adherents should dìstrust CharIes T a 
sincerity was unhappiìy only too intellígible ; but only the 
vìolence of party spirit can explaín Fhe mode ín which the 
Royal ofìfer was rejected The Houses declared that ihey 
Dtdaraticm wo ° 1 ^ never lay down arms until his Majesty should 
H íh % re withdraw his protection frotn alì persons who had 
jVciiiig ihe been or míght hereafter be voted to be delin- 
UJgso * r ' quents, *to the end that both this and succeeding 
generations may take warning with w'hat danger they incur the 
like heinous crimes ; and also to the end that those great 
charges and damages wherewith all the Commonwealth hath 
been burdened , , ♦ since his Majesty's departure from the 
Parliament, may be borne by the delinquents and other 
malígnant and disaffected persons ; and that all hís Majesty’s 
DeHnqiwnte g°°d ^nd well affected subjects who, by the loan of 
i'Ì h ”>rt h cf raone y s or otherwise at their charge, have assisted 
tue wir. the Commonwealth, or shall in like manner here* 
after assist the Commonwealth in time of extreme danger, may 
be repaid all smns of money by them lent for those purposes, 
and be satisfìed their charges so sustained out of the estates of 


1 ZJE v. 33S ; CJ ii, 752, 

* Thís reiU on D’Ewes’s evidence. Wrítíng on Mareh 6, 1643* ha 
íays that the King 1 at NoUírigham, in August last past, during his dh- 
tressed coiìditíon a tìttle after the defeat of his troops near Coventry , . * 
did secretly intimate that he would consent to a thorough reforniatíon m 
religìon besides what else we cotild reasonabty desire ; but then nothing 
would be accepted but that his Majcsty 1*1 ust desert alì thoee that had 
Coroe to his a-ssistance, and leave them |o those tnen to díspose of theif 
lives. 1 The date given would seem to refcr Lhe offer to thc tíme of Cub 
peppeFs missÌon } bttt the last clause attaches it to that of Falkland, I 
have no dotibt that tbe latter explanation is correct. It is most impro- 
bable that f if this otfer had been rejected in August* Charles would have 
fent another missíon ín September. D'Ewes'fi Diary, HarL MSS, 164, 
loi. 3Hb. 
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the said delinquents, and of the malignant and disafiected 
party in this kingdom.* 1 

Such a declaration could only be justified even by the 
authors of it on the ground on which, to say the truth, they 
Character of always ciaimed to act, that they represented the 
nation, and that the King’s followers were a mere 
pariUraent. handful of delinquents acting traitorously to the 
nation, and therefore liable to those penalties of death and 
confiscation of property which had been meted out by kings 
to àll who had traitorously levied war against themselves. On 
any larger consideration it was as impolitic as it was unjustifi- 
able. It was a sentence of confiscation suspended over the 
heads of all who had resisted the pretensions of Parliament. 
It completed the division of England into two opposite camps, 
and threatened to lengthen out the Civil War beyond all 
possible calculation. Up to this moment there had been 
nothing but hesitation at Nottingham . 2 There would be no 
hesitation now. Those who had been eager for peace woul<J 
never accept it on such terms. Those who had been eager for 
war would no longer fear lest the King should abandon them to 
thevengeance of their enemies . 3 The threat of confiscation con- 
Effcct of thís verted many a lukewarm supporter into an enthusi- 
It e NouSg” ast * c partisan. During the week which followed the 
reception of the Parliament’s answer, recruits poured 
in from all quartérs, and before many days Charles found 
himself at the head of an army of 10,000 men. 

Parliament had given to Charles a numerous and loyal 
following, but it could not give him more. It was for himself 
to convert his resistance into a national movement If he 


1 L.J. t. 341. 

* Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. &• Venetian Transcripts^ R. O. 

9 Both Clarendon and D’Ewes take the same view of the effect of the 
reply of Parliament. The latter ( Harl . MSS. 163, fol. 3l8b) writes that 
by it the Houses ‘ made not only particular persons of the nobility and 
others, but some whole counties quite desperate . . . by which means 
without a special providence of God, they were likely to help the King in 
his distressed condition with those considerable forces which he was pevec 
dse likeiy to obuin.* 
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CGuld proclaim aloud what he had authoriscd Falkland to 
whisper iu secret, he would have gone far to dísarm oppositìon. 
Unhappily for himself, thís was what he could not do. His 
proposal represented, at the most, but a passíng mood. 
Having failed to do his work it was fìung aside, with the sole 
result of increasing the suspicions of those to whom Ìt had 
bcen made* when they saw concessions so dístinctly held out 
and so recklessly ahandoned, 

The adoptíon by the Houses of a policy of confiscation 
was followed by a high bìd for the assistance of the Scots. 

se P t +7 . The General Assembly had lately suggested that 
^ P b^ opacy tìn ^y of religion would prove the soundest basis of a 
ibdished. political alliance. On September 7, the Commons, 
without a dissenticnt voice, approved of a Jetter in which the 
Sepc ift ^ cots were assured that episcopacy should be 
abolished, and thís lctter was ratified by the Lords. 1 
It is true thatthc promise which it contamed had no legat force, 
Ijut ìt marked the tíme at which those who now posed as 
the nation set themselves to reorganise the institutions of the 
Church, not upon rnature consideration of the whole conditíons 
of the probIem f but according to the exígencies of warfare. 

Such pretensìons could only be made good by ovenvhelm- 
ing force, and at this time Parliament bad every reason to 
Thc miiiiary bdieve that such a force was at Its disposab On 
ixftìEiQn. the Portsmouth capìtulated to Sir WiIIÍam 
SonSS/r of ^®® er t a anf ii with the exception of Sherborne 
Vonsmrjuth. Castle, where Hertford still held out, all the South of 
England acknowledged the authority of the Houses. In the 
East and in the South, as well as in the Eastern Midlands, 
there was no sign of rcluctance, and in those days the South 
and East of England contained by far the greater part of the 
wealth and population of the country, The principal 
2niSy ia ' army, wiih which it was intended to strike the decisìve 
blow, was quartered about Coventry and Northampton, 
and reinforcements were daily being forwarded to ít to increase 


* €./, ii. 754 ; LJ , v. 348. 

1 A decíai'aiiún ùf all tke ỳa ssagts at the taking FortsmùUth* 

E, 117, 10. 
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|h>M mvmcrscaì superiorìty over the King's army which it stìl! 

|MQuswe<L 

Thc i'arlìameiuary army had all the weakness of new- 
U v kú Uoops, and it had special vveaknesses of íts own, Some 
4 ,, , LlJ of the soldíers of whom it was composed anticipated 
" ■"""■■ the stern Furitanism of the New Model, but there 
ttnv ■ t'ìUviì who were attracted by the prospects of a holiday, 
ìh whith were not to fall upon themselves. On 
rì“ ». vv.is hom London they broke into churches, burnt 
r ' ' m h n , n . k > i i iu 1 1 and tore u p Prayer- books a nd sur pli ces* À 
■ ■ » . viìmh k>und wearmga surplice was held to be a fair mark 
r»i "k uui outiage. Royalìst houses were plundered, and 
l ú huik* m Royalist parks shot down. Such men as these 
vvtu huul U* cvmtroL At one tìme a body of them broke 
uUo muhtiy, deuumding increase of pay. Àt another tíme a 
muuWi v»J loot soldíers were attacked and robbed by their 
VMHuuvlcH of the cavalry. 1 

i hud too long delayed his departure for the army 
ItmUf hU eommand, For some days he had been disputing 
t vvith the Parliamentary leaders on the title which he 

Í \ i ugif was to assume. He wished to have the pow r ers of a 
Lord High Constable, with /uíl authority to negotiate 
o ihib of peace with the King. 3 The Houses naturaliy feared 
L . t, h v gianting his request, they might give themselves a 
Um >Ui t nnd tvrobably the knowledge that in a recent debate 
I i s \m\ ex]iressed htmself in opposition to the proposat to 
ii 1 m| u>h i'pÌM ojMcy, 3 made thetn more decided in their refusal 
i«> jjivo vvuy to hìs wishes. It speaks much for the loyalty of 

J muure ihat the refusal did not turn hìm aside from the 

|1( H jtatli of duty, though it was observed that w f hen, on 
+ ' \ Si’pttnnlw 9> he took leave of the Houses, his 

rnanncr was less gracious than was to be expected 
* ,in 1 1 1 m ii n nmn su reserved as himself. Of the presence 

* Im WIIHnghnm, Sept. 3, 7; Archaafogia y xxxv. jia 

» 1 1 1 n , m h I u i i t M \w I Sep t, T V Vtntticm Tramcriỳts, R. O. 

« hitnMit I" t’h*v%ny, Sept, Arch. dts . Aff. Etran^èrcí, xlix- 
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Cíf the Commons on that occasion he took no notice whaN 
ever, “ My Lords, 11 he hriefly said, 41 you have employed me 
aboxit a sen r ice whích I am willing to undertake, and therefore I 
tìesire to know what you will please to command me. w Hc then 
’withdrew without waiting foran answer. Some little tìmeafter- 
"vvards, a large number of the members of the House of 
Commons came to look for him, hoping to obtain some word 
of recognition. They found him smoking in the Court of 
Wards. He stood up and gravely saluted them in silence, 
iA T ith his hat in one hand and his pípe ín the other* That 
afternoon he rode ofìf towards Northampton, carrying with him 
bis cofdn and hís winding-sheet, together with the scutcheon 
„ which would be needed at his funeral. This was 

Sept. 10. 

Kssexat hts reply to any w r ho míght doubt his fiddity, 

ton. When he arrìved at Northampton he found himself 

Confidence at the head of 20,000 tnem Scarcely anyone ín 
Qffauarmy. doubted that he would make short work 

fcith the Kíng and his supporters. 1 If the gossip of the 

4 D’Ewes’s remarks bríng vivùUy before us the feeling of the time. 
He had himself refrained frotn appearing at the leavedaking of the 
General, not wíshing to see him set oft ‘against his distressed Sove* 
retgn, belng now reduced to the greatest calamity of any person living, 
for he had sent twice to the two Houses wilhin this fortníght several suh- 
tnisaive messages to crave peace, which were rejected with infìnite scom 
and contempt- His Majesty In person— hnving nothing but the nnme and 
shadow of majesly left — was now at Nottingham, or near thereabouts, 
and hnd wanted inoney for about a weekhs space to pay any of hìs soldiers t 
hotse and foot, who daily slipped from him ; and those who stuck to him 
. » , were merely left to siaughier and destruction Ìf they fonght it out* to 
punishment if they were taken, or to an ignoble flight if they would save 
themselves. And, for suth noblemen and gentlemen as had been drawn 
to him by his own letters, and to whom he had given his promise to pro- 
lect and defend them frorn violence, they were everywhere pursued, taken, 
and made captives, and iike to be utterly rtiined in their forlunes, Wcause 
the two House* of Parliáment had already deciared that the Common- 
wealth should be satísfìed alJ the charges of this war out of their estates, 
and that w f as likely to grow to an immense sum ; for we were now at 
above 30,000/. nharge weekly for the maintenance of the forccs nnder the 
command of the said Earl of Essex and his offìcers ; and great also was 
Ihc calamíly everywhere of those counties in whích his Majesty T s forces or 
ourì came, neither side abstaining froiu rapíne and pillagc ; and, besides, 
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Royalists is to be believed, the conversation of his officers 
ran upon the ease with which Charles might be captured in 
his own quarters . 1 

the rude multitude in divers counties took advantage of those dvil and 
intcstine broils to plunder and pillage the houses of the notálity, gentry, 
and others, who were either known Papists, or being Protestants, had sent 
or provided horses, money, ot plate to send to the King, or such as being 
rich they would make malignants.’ — D’Ewes’s Diary, HarL AfSS. 163, 
fol. 324I). 

1 Thc Queen to the King, Sept. 29 . IutUry of tìenrictta Marta , 
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Whek Essex arrìved at Northampton his intention was to 
march straight upon Nottingham. Charles, who, thougb he 
was no longer in danger of a surprise, as Essex still 
believed him to be, was not yet strong enough to 
accept a battle, resolved to march westwards in 
search of reinforcements* À body of 5,000 Welsh- 
men were only awaiting hís arrival to join him, and 
Shropshire and Cheshire had a sufficiently large Cavalier 
element to furnish him with a contingent 1 Chester was the 
port of transít for Ireland, offering possibilities of future aid 
from that quarter, 

On the ijth, Charles left Nottíngham. If the gentry of 
Nottínghamshíre and the neighbouring shires were maínly on 
sept 13, ^is °pi n i° n °f the townsmen and the free- 

CKaHcs holders was against hím. He therefore disarmed 

ìs Àúng- the traìned bands, and distributed theír píkes and 
muskets amongst hìs followers. On his way he 
sought to bínd more dosely to his cause all who now bore 
arrns in his defence, by reìteratmg the assurances, which he 
had frequently gíven of late t that he had no intention of 
Feturníng to the system of Laud and Strafford. On the i^th, 
Sepu ° n the roa ^ between StafTord and Wellíngton, he 
called his army round him : “Your consciences and 
your loyalty, 11 he said, “ have brought you hither, to 
fight for your religíon, your King ( and the laws of the íand, 

1 Nkholas to Roe, Sept 13 ; Nícholas to Boswell, Sept. 15. ■S’./l 

Dom. ccccxdL 13, 14» Spcctal Fassagcs^ E. 11S, jo. 
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You shall meel with no enemíes but traitors, most of them 
Brownists, Ànabaptists, and Aiheists ; sueh wjio desire to 
desiroy both Church and State, and who have already con- 
demned you to ruin for beíng loyal to us.” He would promise 
that, if God gave him the victory, he would £ defend and main- 



taín the true Reformed Protestant religion established in the 
Church of England ; 1 he w ould 1 govem according to the 
known laws of the land, maintain the just privileges and 
freedom of Parlíament , 7 and £ observe ínvìolably the laws ’ to 
whích he had given hís consent in the existing Parliament. 
He hoped that if, in waging war, he wxs compelled temporariìy 
to violate the law', the mischief which would ensue might be 
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laid at the door of those who were the real authors of the 
war . 1 

The effect of thís manifesto was all that Charles could wish, 
Those who heard hím, and thousands more who subsequently 
read his words, enthusiastically responded to an 
appeal ìvhich was dírectcd to one of the strongest of 
the permanent ínsdncts of human nature: its desire to be 
guarded by the law and customs to w r hich it has long been 
habituated. Chades’s partisans, at least, díd not care to remind 
him that it was mockery to ask those who believed that the 
existing ìaw consecrated injustice to be content to wait for the 
removal of that injustice till the Kíng and a complete House 
of Lords were ready to attend to their complaints, 

Yct, even among Charles's own followers, voíces of díssatìs- 
faction were raised, Those who couíd think of no way in 
which Puritans rnight be conciliated were disgusted at the 
fa vo u ra bl e rec e pt ion acc 0 rded by C h arl es to Cath ol i c s, 1 4 H o w 
^ t ^ much I am unsatisfied with the proceedings here," 
Spencfir'* w T rote Spencer to his wífe, u I have at large expressed 
in several letters. Neither is there wanting daily 
handsome occasion to retíne, were it not for grinning honoun 
For íet occasion be never so handsome, unless a man were 
resolved to fight on the Parliament síde, which, for my part, 1 
had rather be hanged, it wiU be said without doubt that a man 
is afraid to fight. If there could be an expedient found to 
salve the punctilìo of honour, I would not continue here an 
hour. The discontent that I and many other honest men 
receive daily is beyond expression .” 3 

Into thìs desíre for peace, fear of the enemy no longer 
entered, On the 2oth, Charles occupied Shrewsbury ; on the 
Stpc 90. 23rd he made hiniself master of Chester. The 
sírtwTbury ; neighbouring gentry flocked in to fight for him, as 
Ami at 23 ‘ they flocked iu at Nottingham, Exaggerated 
Cheiter. rumours of the mutínous state of the Parliamentary 
anny were rife in the royal quarters, It was generally believed 
that Essex’s men deserted as fast as they came Ìn, and that, 

1 L.f. v. 376. 

1 Speucer tcr Lady Spencer, Sept. 31* Sidrtey Papcrs t tì. 667, 
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those who remained with the colours were entirely beyond 
Rumour* control. Some of them, it was said, had jeeringly 
níutinous refused to obey orders by calling out to the officers 

KSxí who gave them, “ We are all fellow-traitors here.” 1 

““r* Such men, it was thought, would either run away, or 
desert to the King in the first engagement. 

Such rumours were not entirely baseless. The city ap- 
prentices and country labourers, of whom Essex’s army was 
Conditíon of great part composed, were as yet unaccustomed 
menS^' to con t r °l °f military discipline. With large 
tooog*. numbers of them the old feeling, that it was a sin as 
well as a crime to resist the King, had not yet died out The 
doctrine that they were summoned to fight for King and 
Parliament was, indeed, no merely hypocritical pretext. Those 
who announced it deduced from that constitutional doctrine 
which Pym had enunciated in his assault upon Strafford — the 
doctrine that the King is weakened and endangered by sepa- 
rating himself from Parliament — the principle that whoever 
fought for Parliament was in reality fighting for the King as 
well. Whatever might be said in its favour, it was, at least, 
wanting in the directness which alone commends a principle 
to ordinary minds. Men who had been trained up under 
teachers who had assured them that rebellion was the worst 
of impieties could not help feeling uncomfortable when they 
were called on to march in battle array against the King in 
person. 

Whether, if the King had obtained the upper hand, the Parlia- 
mentary liberties of the country would have been safe in the 
hands of the Spencers and the Southamptons is a question 
which may be answered in various ways by different persons, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that Puritanism would not 
have been safe. To thousands of Englishmen, Puritanism was 
the very Gospel itself, the voice of God speaking to a careless 
Miiítant generation. Those who believed this were ready to 
Puritanísm. die rather than allow God’s voice upon earth to be 
silenced. If the existing law was against it, let the law be 

1 Nicholas to Boswell, Sept. 15. $.P. Dom. ccccxcii. 14 % 
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broken. If Parliamentary majorítíes were agaínst ít, let them be 
silenced. It was this feelíng, entirely ignored by the Royalists, 
which was already leaveníng Essex 5 s army, and which was 
ultimately to permeate the army of Fairfax and CromwelL 
Such a feeling demands something more than respectful recog- 
nition from those whose lot has fallen ín days when strength of 
conviction has no need to assert its rights by the sword, be- 
cause it is allowed free space to win its way by the tongue and 
the pen. It ìs to the pressure of determíned mìnorities, 
weightng, in the full light of freedom, upon lukewarm or hostìle 
majoritiesj that all w r orthy reforms are still owíng. That the 
use of force only renders the ohject aimed at rnore difficult of 
attainment was precisely the fact which Charles and Hyde 
were unable to perceive, and w T hìch, it must in fairness be 
acknowledged, their Puritan opponents were also unable to 
perceive. 

If Charles couíd not understand the religious strength oi 
the army opposed to hìm, stili less could he understand the 
oflence given by the rough and ready ways by which Rupert 
was collecting supplies. The two motives for resìstance were 
significantly joined together in some letters from Nehemiah 
Wharton, a subaltern in Essex's army. ** Wednesday morn- 
ing,” he wrote, “vre had tidings that Prince Rupert* that 
diabolical cavalíer, had surrounded Leicester and demanded 
2,000/. or else threatened to plunder the town ; whereupon 
our soldíery were even mad to be at them. . > , Friday morn- 
ing, worthy Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick gave us a worthy sermon, 
and my company in particular marched to hear him ín 
rank and fìle. Mr, John Sedgwick was appoínted to preach 
in the afternoon, but we had news that Prince Rupert had 
plundered Marlborough and fired some adjacent towns, and 
our regiment was immediately drawn into the field. . , . Sab- 
bath-day morníng, Mr. Marshall, that worthy champion of 
Christ, preached unto us ; afternoon, Mr. Ash. These, wíth 
their sermons, have already subdued and satísfìed more 
malignant spírits amongst us than a thousand armed men 
could have done. ,J 1 

* Wharton to WiHingham, Sept. 13. Archaof, jcxxv. 322, 
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The indignation with which Rupert was regarded was noné 
the less genuine because many of the Parliamentary soldiers 
had been guilty of plundering innocent householders, or of 
shooting deer in the parks of the Royalist gentry. The time 
was nowcoming when the military ardour of the soldiers would 
Sept. 14. be put to the test. On September 14, the day after 
fiewehis King Quitted Nottingham, Essex reviewed his 

army at Northampton. He saw enough to convince 
him that there was no hope of maintaining order unless his 
troops were punctually paid. On the i^th he wrote to re- 
quest the Houses to send him 100,000/. He was sdll confident 
^ t that with that sum, and ‘with God’s blessing, , he 
And íjendí should be able ‘ to bring these unhappy distractions 
(or money. to an end suddenly/ 1 The Houses, as usual, ap- 
s«pt. iy. pealed to the City, and before long the new Lord 
i^rovidJd by Mayor was able to report that the collection of the 
the City. money was going vigorously on. Voluntary in name, 
this contribution was not easy to evade. “ The whole City,” 
as the soldiers tersely put it, “were now either real or con- 
strained Roundheads.” 2 

As Essex looked to London, the King had no less natu- 
rally turned to Oxford for support. As early as July n, the 
juiyxx. University and several of the colleges sent money 
t^the y King an d P^ ate to King. On August 13, an order was 
fromOxiord. gi V en for a view of arms. Graduates and under- 
graduates eagerly responded to the appeal. Books were flung 
away, and day after day some three or four hundred members of 
Au^. 13. the University diligently practised their drill. On the 
the'lwhoUr*. «8th, Sir John Byron appeared with a body of the 
Au K 28. King’s horse. An attempt was made to fortify the 
Arrívai of c ity. Bows and arrows were purchased to serve in 
hyron. the defence. Oxford, however, was, as yet, too far 
from the King’s quarters to hold its own. The townsmen, for 
the most part, were favourable to the Parliament, and on 
September 10 Byron rode off, taking with him about one 

1 * Suddcnly* means ‘ soon.* 

* C.J. ii. 772. Tht Parliamenfs instmctions. E. II 8, II. Comnunt 
Council Jgumal Book % Sept. 15, xi. foL 38, 
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hundred armed scholars as volunteers, and what money he 
Se P L ( <3, had been able to collect, On the iath, Colonel 
Oxfordí cave5 Goodwin arrìved at the head of a Parliamentary 
Se P L 33, force, and on the i^th he was followed by Lord Say t 
pìeSTíi 0 ^' who had come as the Parliamentary Lord Lieutenant 
hariíamdnL Q f t | ie count y. t0 trample out the disaífection of 
thc University. 

Say’s conduct was as conciliatory as could be expected. 
iThere was a bonfire ín the street of 1 Papist * books and 
s ^ pìctures, and tbe soldiers scoíTed at the idolatrous 
Say^at M ' windows in the Cathedrah and fired shots at the 
images of the Vírgin with the Ìnfant Saviour ín her 
arms t over the gates of St. Mary’s and Áll Souls, Say, however, 
was lenìentwíth the University itself. TheChrist Church plate 
he found hidden behind a wainscot, and this, wnth other con- 
ceakd property, he adjudged to be lawful prìze, but he told 
the Fellows that as long as they kept their plate 4 in places fit 
for platCj the treasury or buttery,* it 1 should remain untouched. , 
Most of the colleges proniìsed to comply with Say’s require- 
ment, receiving from him in return an assurance that there 
should be no attempt to ínjure the libertíes and privileges of 
the Umversity, 1 

Whilst Say was doìng his best to establish the authority of 
the Parlíament in Oxford, Byron was making his way towards 
Scpt j 9 Worcester, which he entered on the i 6 th. The 
B^rron at news quickened the movements of Essex, who broke 
up from Northampton on the i^th, moving westwards 
in a direction parallel wíth the King J s march on Shrewsbury, 
The next day he was toid that Rupert was fortifying Worcester, 
On the 22iid there was the rumour, whích ultiruately proved 
false, to the efíect that a battle was already raging before the 
Sept. 23 city between Byron and a Parlíamentary detachment 
^ h vvor^ rch sent tmder Nathaniel Fíennes in advance of the 
main army, Shouts of u To Worcester ! to Wor- 
cester J ” were heard along the ranks, and one regiment at 


1 Compare Wood T s Hist, nf the Univ . of Oxford \ ed. Gutcb, ii. 438, 
wtth the dedicaiicm of CheynelTs Rist x GrowfA, and Dangtr of Saanitm* 

itm. E. 103, 14^ 
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least pressed on for two miles at a running pace. The next 
day there was equal eagemess. The army was now 
s ***' 9 * but four miles from Worcester, and the soldiers were 
clamouring to be led to battle . 1 

The day did not pass without fìghting. Worcester was no 
place to be defended against a superior force. Its walls were 
in ruin, and Byron had made up his mind to retreat Rupert 
had arrived to cover his march ; but Rupert was not content 
Rupeit at w ' th the sim P le fulfilment oí so humble a task. 
Worxester. Whilst Byron was prepafing to march ofif with his 
treasure, the Prince rode out to the south with a small body of 
horse. Finding no enemy, the party dismounted to rest upon 
the grass. Suddenly Rupert espied a body of well-armed 
cavalry making its way towards him along a narrow lane. 
They were Fiennes , horse, who had been induced to leave 
Th fi htat tlie * r stron S positi 00 behind the Teme at Powick 
Powid a Bridge by the news which reached them from 
BndRe. Worcester that Byron was on the move. Flinging 
himself on horseback, Rupert called upon his followers to 
charge. In an instant the two bodies were in collision. The 
Royalists were without defensive armour, but they had the 
advantage, always so great with raw troops, of being the 
attacking force. The Parliamentarians were driven back in 
confusion as they attempted to struggle out of the lane. 
After a short resistance they broke and fled. For nine miles 
they did not draw rein, long after the enemy had ceased 
to follow them. At last, crossing the Sevem at Upton, 
they came up at Pershore with Essex’s body-guard of a hundred 
picked men, many of whom afterwards occupied high posts in 
that Cromwellian army where cowardice was never tolerated 
They were as yet new to war, and they too galloped in hot 
haste away from a foe who was many miles distant, and who 
had wheeled round as soon as victory was secured . 2 

1 Wharton to Willingham, Sept. 26. Archaol . xxxv. 324. 

* I have taken my account from Clarendon and the contemporary 
pamphlets. Compare Baxter’s Rcl. Baxteriana , 42 ; Ludlow’s Memoits , 
19. Wharton’s letters of Sept. 26, 30 ( Archceol \ xxxv. 324), are espe- 
cially interesting. It was the belief in the Parliamentary army that lh« 
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À successftil sktrmish could not save Worcester for the 
Kìng, and on the 2 4 th, having been evacuated by Rupert and 
WorctsEcf Byron, Ìt was occupied by Essex, On the ground 
evacuatcd. that Worcester remained tn the possession of the 
at 4 ' Parliamentaiy army, the London press, nevei wcary 
Worctster, 0 f claiming victory ín battles whìch had never been 
fought, declared that the King had been worsted at Powick 
Bridge. The Royalists, with better reason, asserted that the 
Roundheads had been defeated. They saw in theìr own 
success the certain assurance of a victory far more decisive, 1 
s t The prisoners, wrote Falkland, were most of them 
Prediction of Kiw soldicrs, who acknowledged themselves to be 
Faifciand. ( or embroíderers, or the líke/ One of the 

ofììcers, who had died of his wound, had with his last breath 
asked pardon of God and man for engagíng in rebellion. Such 
men, Falkland thought, could not iong resist the well- 
mounted and loyal gentlemen who followed the Royal 
standard. 2 

The view taken in this letter was that which was prevalent 
at Shrewsbury. When Charles returned from Chester he 
The Kmj found his whole camp full of confidence. To a 
demand made by Essex that he vvould listen to a 
Sepc sS p^títion from Parliament in which he was asked to 
Andrefuirt retum to Westminster, teaving to theír merited 
pctidoa. puníshment the wicked persons hy whom he had 
becn misled, he replied that he would receive nothing at the 
hands of one who was a proclaimed traítor. 

man who induced Fiennes to tnove forward hy reporting that Byron was 
going to leave was purposdy empioyed to lead them into an ambush. 
Rupert's letter {Rushw. v. 24) seems, however, clearly to show thal this 
was a mistake. The fight Ìs described wìth much local kuowledge in 
Webb’s Civil iVar tn Herefordskirá^ i, 144, 

1 Falkland io Cumberland, Sept. 27, E. 121, 122. 

3 Lctter òf Faikland ta CumUrland, Oct. 7. E, 121, 22 , A contro* 
verxy sprang up as to the alleged confessìon of Sandys, the officer referred 
lo. Whatever the truth may have been, íhe ímportant fact is that Royal - 
ìsts should have thought it quite natural that those who fought on ihe 
olber síde ahoiild feel themsdves guiky, a s soon as their &m was brought 
hóLue to Lhem bv sickueaa. 
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If it had been in his power he would have taken the field 
at once ; but, in spite of Ruperfs efforts, he was stfll ill-pro- 
vided with arms. He had money enough to pay his infantry, 
^ but the horsemen had to forage for themselves, or, 

in other words, to plunder those whom they sus- 
pected of opposition to the King. 1 It was a saying 
among the soldiers, that all rich men were Roundheads.* In 
spite of all that Essex could do, the Royalist gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester shared the fate of their opponents 
round Shrewsbury. Essex assured the Houses that he and 
his officers had done their best to restrain these malpractices, 
but that he could not wonder at the misconduct of his men, 
4 seeíng freedom of plunder was permitted on the other 
side.' a 

Whilst the main armies were confronting one another, a 
series of local struggles had been going on in different parts of 
i>ocai England, and the result had, on the whole, been 

*r*ifr*. favourable to the Parliament A force detached by 

Essex had occupied Hereford. Hertford had at last aban- 
doned Sherbome Castle, and, crossing the Bristol Channel 
Hcrtfordm fr° m Minehead, was doing his best to organise 

waic*. resistance to the Houses in South Wales. For tho 

present, however, the King had no partisans in arms in the 
West except Sir Ralph Hopton, who, with a small body of 
Hopton ín horse and a few of his friends, quitted Hertford at 
ComwaiL Minehead, and made his way to ComwalL Pendennis 
Castle 4 was in trusty hands and might serve him as a refuge if 
his call to Comishmen to rise for the King met with no 
response. Hopton was a man of singular force of character, 
and of no despicable skill as a commander ; but, as yet, his 
possession of these qualities was unsuspected, and no appre- 

1 “ The horse have not been paid, but live upon the country.” Spencer 
to Lady Spencer. Sidney Papers , ii. 667. This disposes of Clarendon’s 
statement to the contrary. 

* A eontinuation of the late proeeedtngs. E. 121, 38. 

* D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS ’. 163, fol. 4 12. 

4 The latest remarkable tnuhs. E. 240, 23. Hopton’s Narrative, 
Clarendon MSS. 1 738 ( 1 ). This document, which was for some time missing, 
has been recovered by Mr. Macray. 
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hension was felt at Westminster in consequence of his pro- 
ceedings, 

In the North, opinion was less in favour of Parliament 
than in the South. Yet even there the towns were mostly on 
its side. Manchester, the London of the North, as from its 
noted Puritanism it was scornfully termed by the neighbouring 
cavaliers, had been for some time besieged by Lord 
Thf^égeof Strange, who now became Earl of Derby upon his 
Manchester f at h er > s death. On October 2, the new Earl was 
Sept 29. compelled to abandon the hope of taking Man- 
Pacification chester. 1 In Yorkshire opinion was divided, and 

gf Yorkshire. . , . , r . . . . . . 

the gentry on either side agreed to hold their county 
neutral in the struggle which had already commenced else- 
where. 2 

Whether it be true or not that Lord Fairfax only agreed to 
the pacification on condition of its obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament, 3 it was inevitable that the Houses would refuse 
their assent to an ai*rangement which would only serve to 
increase the forces of the King. If the Yorkshire gentry were 
freed from danger at home, they would place their services at 
Charles’s disposal elsewhere, whilst it was unlikely that the 
citizens of Leeds or Bradford would leave their looms to take 
service under Essex at Worcester. . Even in Yorkshire the 
pacification was not everywhere accepted. The Hothams 
were already disinclined to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
^ Fairfaxes, and the fact that Lord Fairfax had agreed 
Hotkam to suspend operations served as a spur to the 

Cawood younger Hotham to distinguish himself by a mili- 

tary exploit. On October 4 he swooped down on 
Cawood Castle, which had been fortified by Archbishop 
Williams. Williams fled in terror, making no attempt at a 


Williams. 


1 A true and exact relation ofthe siege of Manchester. E. 121, 45. 

* Fourteen articles of peace. E. 121, 29. 

* The protest of Fairfax is mentioned by Rushworth (iv. 686). But 
unless we knew the authority on which this statement was based, it would 
be impossible to say what value is to be attached to it. Nothing of the 
kind is to be found in Fairfax’s own letter, nor does D’Ewes allude to it 
isany way. 
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defence. A few da>-s afterwards letters arrived from the 
T-« pacifi. ^ouses, aside the padfication, and Hothara 

ca:* /o was able to regard himself as the true interpreter of 
irorien. ^ wishes of ParliamenL 1 

In this way England was divided by an undulating line, 
which left only the less wealthy and the less thickly populated 
Re^pectíve districts of the North and West to Charies. Yet it 
t l.e cSí. 0 ^ voxúd be a mistake to estimate his strength solely 
látantk by geographical considerations. Some of the coun- 
ties, such as Worcestershire and Herefordshire, were strongly 
Koyalist in feeling, though they were for the present obliged 
to dissemble their sentiments. In many others the majority 
of the gentry were either already gathered round Charles at 
Shrewsbury, or were ready to support him at home if a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. A victory in the field might be 
followed by serious consequences. If the Royalist gentry 
should, at any time, succeed in getting the upper hand, it 
would be difficult to overthrow them. They were accustomed 
to take the lead in county business, and the smaller towns 
would be too isolated to hold out long against them. If 
Parliament was to win, it must either gain a decisive victory at 
the opening of the campaign, or it must substitute a new and 
stronger organisation for that to which the country districts had 
long been accustomed. For the present the hopes of all men 
were fixed upon the main armies. One battle, it was generally 
believed, would decide everything. 

Now that it had become evident to all at Westminster that 
the difficulties of the task had been underrated, increasing 
The Houses anx i et y was sh° wn by Parliament to give a legal colour 
order the to its undertaking. In spite of opposition from the 
di-loyaí plain-spoken Marten, the Commons ordered that 
pamphleu * pamphlets containing attacks upon the King's per- 
son should be publicly bumt* It was easier to do this than 
to carry on war against the King without encroaching on the 
King’s authority. For a time the demand for voluntary contri- 

1 L.J. V. 385. Special Passages. E. 121, 31. A declaraiion of CapL 
He'.hamy E. 121, 32. 

* D’Ewes’s Diaiy. HarL MSS. 163, foL 4171». 
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butions had been líberally responded to, but tbat source of 
Their need revenne was already ncarly exhausted. Nothing 
ofuutadon. short of regular taxation would supply the requìre- 
Whichthey ments of the army, and from regular taxation the 
reaíjy t 0 Houses shrank. They continued to ask for volun- 
tary gifts or loans* but, líke the benevolences de- 
manded by former kings, those voluntary payments were as 
like enforced taxatìon as possible. 

It was unlikely that such a course would remain long 
unchallenged. A lawyer named Fountain refused to reply to 
Oct. s , a request for a voluntary gift, and appeaìed to the 
ÌSí^t 11 " Petition of Right. The Petìtion of Rigbt, said 
rounLain. Marten bluntly, was ìntended to restrain kìngs, not 
to restrain Farliaments. Fountain was fínally sent to prison 
for contempt in refusing to answer. A commíttee was ap- 
poínted to prepare a rìedaration, asserting that the Houses 
were Jegally entítled to require a contríbutìon, and that those 
who refused payment were to be marked as malignants and 
tiìsafíected persons, 1 

Charles was in even greater straits for money. He obtained 
6,ooo4 by the sale of a peerage to Sìr Richard Newport, a wealthy 
Saiíofa Shropshire kníght. 3 Enthusiastíc Royalísts ofíered 

pecrage. their stores of plate to be melted into coin, and no 

scruple was felt in compelling those who were not enthusiastic 
Royalísts to make a simìtar sacrifìce. a Amongst those who were 
most forward in ofíering assístance were the Cntholic gentry- 
Their loyalty was never doubtfu). Wherever the Parlíament held 
The Catho* swa y they were líable to outrage and plunder, whilst 
líe* s- pport frojn time to time Lhey heard that oneor other ofthe 
priests whom they reverenced had been butchercd 
accordingto law + Before Charles left Chester 3 hecalled on the 
numerous Catholics of Lancashire to provide themselves with 
annSj and he now invited all the Catholics of hìs kingdom to 

1 C.J. ii. 804, S05. D'Ewes’s Diary. ffarl. AfSS. 164, foL 146. 

* Clartndon^ vi, 67. His snn is the supposed wríier of the Ahtmirs of 

a Cavtj/ier. 

1 Gíustiman to the Duge* Vtmíian Transcripís^ R. O. Oct. t-J. 

ìj 2 
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nssist lnin with their pursesas well as with their swords. 1 2 “This 
is to tcll you,” he had written to Newcastle, after his return to 
Shrcwshury, “that this rebellion is grown to that height, thatl 
tvmst not look of* what opinion men are who at this timeare 
willingand alvle to serve me. Therefore I do not only permit 
hiit romtnand you to make use of all my loving subjects’services, 
without cxamining their consciences — more than their loyalty 
to iiic- as you shall find most to conduce to the upholding of 
my just legal power.” 3 No doubt he in this way obtained sup- 
port wliich he could ill spare, but, in sodoing, he raised afresh 
liarricr betwcen himself and the hearts of his Protestant sub- 
jccts. 

It was not the Queen’s fault that plentifiil supplies had not 
flowed in from beyond the seas. No sooner had sheanrivedin 
f , Holland, than she threw herself with characteristic 
*' Uvíly iit ardour into the task of raising money with which to 
Uwí.a'ui. j )nrc h ase arms, and of inducing officers and soldiers 
of Knglish birth to forsake the Dutch service for that of their 
native Princc. She had jewels to pawn, 4 and she had in her 
lavour thc powerful assistance of the Prince of Orange ; but, 
011 thc othcr hand, the commercial oligarchy, which filled the 
Asscinbly of the States of Holland, was jealous of the Prince 
and of his royal alliance. The populace, usually in favour of 
thc House of Orange, was excited against his Catholic guest 
'I'lic Knglish Parliament sent over an able diplomatist, Walter 
Stiirkland, t.o plcad its cause. Even after Henrietta Mariahad 
succccdcd in bcaring down opposiri ;n in Holland, fresh dis- 
appointment was in store for her. A vessel whichshe contrived 
to despatch was driven by stress of weather into Yarmouth, 

0 where it was seized by order of ParliamenL Two 
ships of war, the sole remains of the Royal Navy, 

which were intended to escort across the North Sea a little 

1 The King to Gerard and others, Sept. 27. Rushw \ v. 50. Claren - 
dotiy vi. 65. 

2 The word 1 of * is not in the original. 

* The King to Newcastle, Sept. 23. Ellis, Ser. I. iii. 291. 

4 These were not identical with the magnificent service of plate on 
whirh I'uckingham had attempted to raise money. 
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fleet laden with munitions of war, were surrendered to Parlia- 
ment by their own sailors, The States of Holland put an em- 
bargo on the transport of warlike stores to the King. Though 
the Queen succeeded in sending 200 men over in small boats, 
she was unable to despatch the arms which were so much needed 
at Shrewsbury. She had at one time hoped to be able soon to 
rejoin her husband in England. She now lamented that she 
could do but little for him, and talked of seeking a refuge in 
France till his fate had been decided in the fìeld . 1 * * * 

111 equipped as the Royal army was, it was at last able to 
move. On October 12 Charles set out from Shrewsbury on 
Oct. xa. the march which, as he fondly hoped, would conduct 
iSící lng him ^ack to Whitehall. Amongst his adversaries at 
Shrewsbury. Westminster there was no flinching. On the i 5 th a 
Bill, which had already passed the Commons, for calling that 
Oct. 15. Assembly of Divines which was expected to remodel 
A-sembiy of Church in a manner which could not fail to give 
Divines. oflence to Charles, was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords, and was hurried on to a third reading only 
Cct ^ four days later. The Lords then proceeded to give 
0ct ^ their assent to several resolutions of the Lower House. 
Arrest'ti 5 * All who refused to contribute to the charge of the 
persons. Commonwealth were to be imprisoned and disarmed. 
tíon'rfS’ The revenues of bishops, deans, and chapters, and of 
notorious delinquents who had taken up arms 
revenue. f or the King, were to be sequestered for the use of 
the Commonwealth ; and though Charles’s own revenue was 
still to be paid into the proper offices of receipt, it was not 
to be disbursed without the formal authorisation of Parlia- 
tnent 

Such measures required a strong force to back them. Orders 
were accordingly given to call out the trained bands of the 

1 A true and perfect relation, E. 121, 21. A coniinuation of certain 

special passages . E. 12 1, 9. Zon to the Doge, Sept. ||, ®ocrr* 

Venetian Transcripts^ R. 0 '. Rossetti to Barberini, Sept. £§. Rotnan 

Transcripts , R. O. The Queen to the King, S -^t. 6T7 1, Tetters of Htn- 

rietta Maria, 124, 129. 
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countíes through which the King’s army was likely to pass, Yct 
it was felt to be not impossible that, in spite of all resist- 
. ance, Charles might reach London. and it was cer 
biTidicaìicd tain thát if he occupied London he would be master 
of the kíngdom, London, long uiuiaed to war T 1W 
unfortificd city, and there was no time now to fortify ÌL Ali 
that could be done was to stretch chains across the streets, ín 
order to throw difficulties in the way of a charge of 
cavalry. 1 London's strength lay in the vigour of its 
citizens, On the lótb the captains of the tiained 
bands of the City renewed, in the name of the 8,000 
men whom they commanded, their resolution to Uve 
and díe with the Parliament, and the great majority of themcn 
declared themselves ready to follow their Ieaden5 in 
the servíce of the City even beyond the City precincts. 1 
The Royalists of the City, on the other hand, were growing 
every day more confident that they would soon see Charks 
enter London in triumph* They formed a not insignificant 
Thc r : cy niinority, having amongst them many of the wealthy 
Rovaií.1* mcrchants. They openly wore red ribbons in their 
K " J l j1 ‘ hats as a token of their opinions, and they were strong 
enough to drive out a mob which broke into St* Paul's to pull 
down the orgam* 

Not only from Charies's army was danger apprehended at 
Westminster, It was now known that thegreater part of Corn- 
wall had declared for the King, and that the Earl of Newcastle 
had collected a force of 8,000 men in the North. The bdief 
that Charles was merely the instrument of a vast 

q,- t * 

Dmng«vi Catholic conspiracy gained fresh strength from the 
Í^UanTtho admissíon, in pursuance of the King*s orders, of Catho- 
North. || c 0 fg C€rs anc j soldíers to that which was now ordi- 
narily spoken of as tne Northern Papist Àrmy. No vronder 
that, in presenceof the Ìrritation thus caused, those who sìghed 
for peace were in despair, “ No neutrality," wrote Roe, who 

* LJ * v, 402, 406. 

* EngÌanfi memordbU accidenís, 

E, 24* 

* Giuatinian to the Doge* Oct, 


E. 240, 45. Ceríain propúsiiìcns* 
Vemtian Transcripts^ O, 


à 
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had lately retumed frorn his embassy, (í is admitted, * . * Both 
Kcutraiity parties resolve that those who are not wíth them 
impossibte. are a g a [ ns t them. London prepares for defence in 
all events, and the voltmtary contributions daily increase, and 
all who wlll not are as corn between two millstones,” 1 2 

On the 2oth a fresh danger was díscovered, It ìvas known 
in London that Charles was once more looking to foreigti 
xhe King powers for aid. Two Scots— Henderson and 
Se^msStfor Cochrane — had been commissioned to visit the 
King of Denmark, to urge him to send arms for 

12.000 men, 24 cannon, 100,000/, a fleet of ships of war, 

3.000 German ínfantry, and 1,000 horse. 3 

At the same time it was known that Charles had arrived 
within four miles of Coventry, and that he had absolutely 
md refuses refused to receive the petìtion of the Houses from 
£tkíoI vc a hands of Esseíc. 3 The challenge thus given 
íroniEssex. was p r omptly takeo ttp hy Pym. ( With great 
vehemence and passíon T he told the House that they must 
Ocu ao. now a11 perceive * what the councillors were ? who 
were ‘about his Majesty, seeing that he had refused 
A^^ociaùon. the petìtion of both Houses from a person of so 
great honour as the Earl of Essex was, and that, therefore s they 
should now resolve of some new way of linkíiig í themselves 
* together in a more fìrm bond and unìon than formerly, and 
to that end he desired that a Committee might be appointed 
to draw a new Covenant, or association, which all might enter 
ínto, and that a new oath might be framed for the observing 
of the said association, which all might take, and such as re- 
fused it . . * might be cast out of the House/ in order to dis- 
tinguìsh both amongst themselves * and in the kingdom 3 those 
who were on their síde from those w r ho were against them." 1 

1 D’Ewes’s Díary. HarL AÍSS, 164, fol, 38. Roe lo the Elector 
Falatine t OcL 18* Harl. MSS . IQOI t foL 4SL See Hùt. of England, 
1603-1642, íx. 34S. 

2 L,J, v. 411. Compare Frídericia, DanmarFs ydn politish hÌ 5 torìe f 

1635-1645, p. 314* 

* Dorset to Essex, Oct. 16. LJ '. v. 412, 

1 D^Ewes’s Diíixy. HarL MSS . 164, fol. 40. LJ. v. 411, 412, 418* 
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It is evident that the example of the success of the Scottish 
Covenant had blinded Pym to the danger of dividing by yet 
harsher lines the already divided kingdom. For the present 
his proposal came to nothing. It was accepted in principle 
^ by both Houses, and a declaration calling on aJ 
well-meaning persons to associate themselves to- 
gether was put in circulation. Nothing was further done in 
the matter till the absolute need of Scottish succour revived 
the ill-considered proposition. 

It was not by oaths, but by pikes and muskets in the hands 
of men who needed no oaths to bind them, that London was 
Od ai t0 be defended. On the 2 ist it was decided that a 
newarmyof ió,ooomenshouldberaisedtoactincon- 
^be'iieviSr junction with the City trained bands, andthat the whole 
\\ arwick °f this force should be placed under the command of 
the Earl of Warwick. Horses were to be taken from 
their owners wherever they could be found in the 
London stables. A garrison was to be sent to occupy Windsor . 1 

Vigorous as these measures were, there was one man in the 
Parliamentary army by whom they w*ere not considered ade- 
quate. Cromwell, as soon as the w*ar threatened to break out, 
Cromweii's ^ad accepted a commission under Essex as a captain 
pro 5 nost»- in a regiment of cavalry , 2 If he had none of Falkland’s 
visionary anticipation of the intellectual charities of 
the future, he was second to none in grasping the needs of the 
present. “ Your troops,” he said to his cousin Hampden, in 
speaking of the disparity between the cavalry of the two armies , 3 

1 L.J. v. 414, 416. 

2 Peacock’s Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers, 56. That 
Cromwell was ever a captain of foot, as Carlyle thought, is a mistake. 
In a document in Mr. Webster’s possession, printed in N. and Q. 2nd 
ser. xii. 285, he is described as captain of a troop of arquebusiers. In- 
fantry were always in companies, not troop?, and arquebusiers are described 
as light cavalry in Turner’s Pallas Armata , p. 231. 

3 Carlyle’s Cromwell , Speech XI. It is useless to attempt to fix the 
date of the conversation precisely, but the reference to the raising of new 
regiments seems to connect it with the raising of those forces under 
Warwick. After Edgehill there would probably have been something 
said of the troops which were not beaten there. At all events, Cromwell 
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perhaps with some thought in his mind of the headlong flight 
at Powick Bridge, <l are most of them old decayed serving men 
and tapsters, and such kínd of fcllows, and their troops are 
gentlemen’s sons and persons of quality. Do you think that 
the sprrits of such base and mean feliovvs will ever be able 10 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lutìon in them ? f . * . You rnust get men of a spirit, and 
hike it not ill what I say — I know you will not — of a spirit that 
islikdy to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or dse you will 
be beaten still.” CromwelFs idea seemed impracticable to 
Hampden* It would not be long, however, before the prin- 
cìples which he had enunciated would be brought to the test. 
CromwdUs own troopers, picked nien from the Fens, were as 
sternly Puritan as himself. 

In the meanwhile Charles was steadily pressìng on y avoid- 
iri g Parliamentary strongholds such as Warwick and Coventry, 
and evidently eager to reach London as soon as 
T tit kíngat possible. On the 2ist he slept at Southam. On 
the followíng morning the powerful spdl cast by 
R oyalty over those who had no vehement opinions was iUus~ 
Oce. 5a , trated by Charles's meeting with a country r gentle- 
cVn^íÌÍth man w ^° c ured so little for the mortal strife vvhich 
vvas dividing hís country as to be startíng for the 
h^rsb. hunting held when armies were on the march. 

"Who is that,’ T asked the King, “that hunts so merrily when I 
a-Tn goíng to fight for my crown and dígnity ?’* Richard 
SHuckhýgh, for so the gentleman was named, was summoned 
to Charles’s presence, and ieft it resolved to embark heart and 
sqvlI ín his sovereigns cause. He gathered his tenants to- 
Éether, put arms into their hands, and on the following day 
knighted on a fidd of battle. 1 

Charles had no thought of fighting irmnedktely when on 
théevening of the 2ind he arrived at Edgcott. The next day 
*ís a Sunday, and he intended, after sending on a detach- 
to capture Banbury, to give a day’s rest to the remainder 


taiking uf cavalry only, as hìs description would not suìl thc Koynhst 
mtsntiy, 

3 Dugdde’K Aniiquitus 0/ Worctsttrskirt % ed. Thomas, i. 309. 
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of hin ariny. In thc night Rupert sent him word that Essex 
wíih on his track, and had already reached Kineton, some 
Hcvcn miles to the west of the scattered positions 
occupied by the Royal army. It was plainly hazard- 
ou h for Charles to push on without fighting, and at 
Rupert’s suggestion he ordered his troops to occupy 
on thc following moming the brow of the steep descent which 
uiidcr the naine of Edgehiil rises high over the undulating 
plain of Warwickshire. 1 2 

No poHÌtion could have been better chosen if Charles in- 
tcndrd to await the attack of the enemy. Yet there were no 
HÌgns that Essex would attempt such a foolhardy 
cnterprise as to scale the heights as long as they 
were guarded by an army at least as numerous as 
Iiíh own, and, in consequence of its superiority in cavalry, de- 
ridcdly Htronger. He had been obliged to leave garrisons in 
Worccfttcr and elsewhere, whilst Hampden with two regiments, 
in cliarge of the greater part of the artillery, was a day’s march 
in tlu? r<!ur. The forces ready on both sides to take part in 
tln* battle wcre about 14,000.* When Essex drew up his 
troops at Home little distance from the foot of the hill, the 
Koyal arrny had no choice but to descend. It was in the 
iniílHt of a hostile population, and with Banbury fortified in its 
ri’ar nnd the Barliamentary army in front, it would hardly 
CHcape Htarvation. 

Whcthcr these considerations presented themselves to 
í llmrlcH is more than doubtful. In his camp victory was re- 
<■/ nfldnncM 8 ftrc ^ cc ^ as a certainty. It was fully believed that 
Essex had but a turbulent mob under his orders, and 
KoyMiUtt. most 0 £ soi^iers an d many of his officers 

would rcfuse to fight against the King now that they knew that 
hc had taken the field in person. 3 


1 Thc King to Rupert, Oct. 23. Warburton’s Memoirs of Ruỳert, 
fi. 12. 

2 Sce Col. Ross’s note on the battle of Edgehill in the Hist. Rcvicvt 
for July 1887. 

* Clarendon % vL 77. Giustinian to the Doge, Oct. fj. Vemtian 
MSS. 
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Full of spìrit as the Royaìists were, they had to cotitend 
against one fatal disadvantage, Charles had hìmself under- 
Kuport'i the direction of the campaign. Rupert was 

positioaiu almost the Buckingham of the hour ỳ carrying hia 
Qainiy. irresolute tmcle with him by his fìre and energy. 
The ycmng Prince had not been many days in England before 
he took ofíence at some expressions used by Digby, 1 and, by 
refusing to reeeive instructions froni Charles through a secretary, 
had drawn down on himself a welbmerited reproof from Falk- 
iand. * 4 In neglecting me,” saìd Falkland, “ you neglect the 
KingT Worst of all was the disastrous arrangement by whieh 
Rupert was exempted frotn takíng the orders of the Earl of 
l.índsey, the General of the army, whose tried fidelity was beyond 
Lindsey's dispute, His career in Charles's service had been one 
of patient submission to condíttons which could only 
result in fatlure, He had commanded the fleet whicb, in xóaó, 
was baffled by storms in the Bay of BÌscay, the fleet which r in 
1628, had attempted ín vaín, after BuckinghanPs death, to 
carry succour to Rochelle, and the fleet whích, in 1635, having 
been fitted out with the proceeds of the first levy of ship- 
tnoney, saiìed up and down the Channel exposed to universal 
mockery. Snch a man was not líkely to take umbrage readily» 
Yet even LÌndsey shrank from the task of commandíng an 
army Ìn which he was to have no control over the cavalry, and he 
assured hìs friends that he could not regard himself as its general, 
Hnd that when the day of battìe arrived he would place himself 
at the head of his owm regiment, and there would íind his 
death, 

Charles accepted Lindsey T s rductance to bear the name 
without the authority of a commander, and directed that his 
Fonti ap P^ ce shouíd be filled on the day of battle by the old 
poimcd to Scotchman who had defended Edinburgh Castlej 
tummjmd. w ho had recently exchanged the title of Ltird 

Ruthven for that of Earl of Forth. He would not give to 
the new commander the authority which he had dashed out of 
Líndsey’s hands.* 

1 Digby 10 Rupert, Sépt, IU Warburion^ i. 368. 

1 Cktrendon t vL jZ } 90. liulstrode’s Menmrs^ 79, I understand the 
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The whole of the forenoon was taken up in collecting 
Charles’s army from its scattered quarters. About one o’clock 
iv. nt of was ^rought down the steep face of the hill and 
ihe King's established in the plain, an operation which could 
arm>. safcly be performed under cover of the artillery 
above. If Kssex had pushed forward to the foot of the slope 
he would have been as surely exposed to disaster as Conway 
had been, two years before, at Newbum. 
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There were old soldiers in the King’s army who knew that 
the work before it was not quite as easy as was anticipated by 
s- a ob gentlemen who now for the first time saw 

Avtílys b shots fired in earnest. The veteran Sir Jacob Astley 
pra>er. breathed a simple prayer with uplifted eyes. 

Lord ! ” he said, “ Thou knowest how busy I must be this day. 
If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me.” Then he gave the 
word of command, “ March on, boys ! ” 1 

As usual, the foot was, on both sides, drawm up in the 
centre, with cavalry on either wing ; but on the side of the 

story about Falkland and Rupert to refer to an incident some weeks 
before the battle. 

1 Warwick ’s Memoirs t 229. 
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Koyalists the raaín body of horse was with Rupert on the 
rightj whilst a smaller force, amongst which Forth had placed 
. hímself, was commanded bv Wilmot on the left. ín 

AJTÍUIg’e* ;ái ** 

mencs of front of Wilmot, on the Parlíamentary side, were three 
incomplete cavalry regiments, two of them under Sir 
Philíp Stapleton and Sir William Balfour, the Scotsman who had 
been the gaoler of Strafìbrd in the Tower ; whilst a third f 
under Lord Feildìng, acted as a reserve, 

After a few cannon shots had been exchanged Rupert 
charged, Sweeping round, he fell upon the flank of the 
enemy’s cavalry* He knew that there was treason in thcir 
Jìupert's midst Sir Faithful Fortescne, vrho had been brought 
charge, Qyer i re ] an( j ^ith his troop, had no heart in the 
Parliamentary cause, and had promised to desert it on the day 
of battle. At Ruperfs approach he and his men wheeled 
round and joined in the attack upon their fonner comrades. 
Shaken hy the unexpected desertíon, the whole of the Parlia- 
mentary cavalry on that síde turned and fled- Hurling them- 
selves in wiìd confusíon upon the lìne of their own ìnfantry, 
they broke up four whole regiments of foot, of which only a 
few scattercd groups of resolute men rallied to take part in that 
ciay's fìght. Leaving the runaways on foot, as a prize of little 
worth, to scatter as best they mìght, Rupert and his followers 
dashed in hot pursuit after the flying horse, cuttìng down the 
fugkives, and even slaughtering some of Fortescue's men who 
had neglected to stríp ofìf the orange scarfs which marked them 
hs the soldíers of Essex. Littie recked Rupert how the battle 
fared behìnd him. It is possible tbat his men, unaecustomed 
to the discipline of war, were now out of hand, and that he 
could not have checked them even ìf he had wished to do so ; 1 
but there ís no reason to suppose that he made any aitempt to 
bring them to a halt. When Kineton was reached they found 
the streets blocked by the carts and carriages of Essex and his 
stafF. Many of them feil to plundering, ridìng over the men 
and women who were standìng in the street. Others continued 

1 This is thc view taken m the account printed ín Carte's Origìnat 
UtUrS} Ì. 10* 
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the pursuit till they were stopped by Hampden’s two regiments 
advancing along the road. 

The unchecked race of Rupert’s horse was not the only 
error of the Royalist commanders. Wilmot’s men gained the 
wiimot advantage on the left, driving Feilding’s regiment 

Rup^rt** before them, and, like their comrades on the right» 

exampie. started in headlong pursuit 1 So little were the 

ordinary duties of generalship attended to, that even the King’s 
reserve of horse galloped off after Rupert. In this 
reserveof reserve was Charless own bodyguard, composed 

horse, of gentlemen who boasted that among them they 

could dispose of a rental of 100,000/. Annoyed at the epithet 
of ‘ the show troop,’ conferred upon them by their less fortu- 
nate comrades, they begged to be allowed to follow Rupert, and 
in an evil hour for the cause which he served Sir John Byron, 
their commander, granted their request 

The King s ariny was thus entirely deprived of the services 
of its cavalry, a loss which was then of far greater importance 
The King’s than it would be at the present day. The musketeers, 
w 7 tSout ft w ^° supported their unwieldy weapons upon the 
cavairy. portable rests which formed part of their equipment, 
were indeed habituated to take refuge, when attacked, among 
the ranks of the pikemen \ but it was hard even for the best 
disciplined pikemen to resist on open ground a well-executed 
charge of cavalry, and a regiment of infantry was therefore 

1 Wilmot’s part in the battle is ignored by the Parliamentarians, but 
his later absence from the field shows that there is truth in the Royalist 
assertion that he was successful on the left. In Scotland it was reported 
* that Prince Rupert and Ruthven routed both the wings of the Parlia- 
ment.* BaillU^ ii. 56. Compare Spalding, iii. 200. As Feilding’s regi- 
ment is not mentioned by the Parliamentary authorities as taking any 
further part in the battle, I have no doubt that his regiment was routed. 
The fact that the reserve was routed, and not the two regiments in front 
of it, makes it probable that Balfour and Stapleton must have slipped 
aside, possibly to take advantige of some movement of the enemy, and 
this view of the case is borne out by the statement of the Royalist authori- 
ties, that these regiments had never been charged, and were hidden in a 
corner of the field. The Parliamentary accounts conceal the whole affair 
in silence. 
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always unwilling, when within striking distance of the enemy, 
to undertake a march over open country without the protection 
The paríb- of cavalry, Through the folly of the King’s com~ 
manders, the only horse left on the field — the two 
smalì regiments under Balfour and Stapleton— vvere 
on the Parliamentary side* 

Àt first it seemed to Essex that, in the crash and whìrl of 
dísaster ? all hope of retrieving the day was gone. Snatchíng a 
Rèftistancc pike frora á soldíer, he placed hímself at the head of 
ranks 7 to díe, if need be, on the fìeld rather than 
ioot, on the scafTold. The regiments whích stood lìrm 

justified the anticipations which Cromwell had formed of a 
a Puritan Puritan soldiery, Amongst these were the Lord 
íoidiery. General’s own regimentj which had been raiscd in 
tbe Puritan county of Essex, and Hoiles's regiment, which had 
h>een recmited in London, and was as noted for its Purítanism 
a.s for its courage . 1 Cromwell too, hirnself the very incar- 
riation of the Purítan spirit, was at the head of an unbroken 
t roop of horse. a It must have seemed to him as if his idcal of 
a Puritan arrny was already to some extent realísed. t( These 
wcre the men,” said Strode, some days afterwards, “ that were 
ígnominiously reproacìied by the name of Roundheads, and 
V>y these Roundheads did God show Himself a most gloríous 
God," 

The attack of the Kíng’s foot was met with a stubbom 
^csistance. Balfour’s horse t after routing two Royalist 
mfantry regiments, found itself in presence of the enemy T s 
Balfour called for spikes, hut no spíkes were at hand, 

5 In a later pamphlet descrihing the fìght at Brentfordj HoHes's men 
aTf spoken of as ' those honest, relìgious soldiers . 1 

* Thè chnrge of cowardice subsequently brought against Crpmwell by 
is easily refuted, as in the narrative of Fiennes, w f hích received ihe 
a ppmbatioQ of Essex and the chief cotnmanderíi (E h iz 6 t jS), Cromwell 
,s dLsiinctly nained as one of those * who tiever sdrred from iheìr troops, 
l'Uitheyand their troops fought to tho ]ast moment/ In the letter, how- 
evrr, whicb precedes the narrntive, Captaìn Cromwell ìs represenied as 
fiyińg. Probably thìs Ìs a mistake for CromwelFs eldest son Olíver, wha 
was a comet in Lord Sl John’s rtgiment, and, according 10 CJarendon, 
St. John wos amongst the fugitíves. 
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and, contenting himself with cutting the traces, he wheeled 
round to do further service. From the mass of Charles’s 
The struggie infantry no more was to be feared. Its centre had 
on lhe field * been pierced through by BalfouFs charge, and from 
that time its right, though it stood firm, took no further part 
in the combat . 1 Two regiments, indeed, took up a position 
round the cannon which Balfour had captured and abandoned, 
but they showed no signs of any disposition to advance. 

Charles himself could do nothing to improve the position 
of his troops. He could neither command an army nor suffer 
charies’s anyone else to supersede him. Personal bravery of 
behaviour. p ass j ve kind, indeed, he invariably showed. 

When his men were preparing to descend the hill, he rode up 
and down encouraging them to fight. “Go in the name of 
God,” he said to Lindsey, “ and I’ll lay my bones by yours. M 
Before the battle began, at the earnest request of his officers, 
he retired to the top of the hill. But he could not long bear 
to remain in a position of safety, and he was soon to be found 
amongst his troops, sharing in the common danger, and 
adjuring them to show mercy to such of their enemies as fell 
into their hands. To guide the issues of battle was not in 
his power, and Forth, brave soldier as he was, seems to have 
galloped off with Wilmot. Each regiment failed or prospered 
as it might. There was no attempt to organise the combined 
action of an army. 

It was this failure of organisation which was disastrous to 
Charles. The Royal Foot Guards — the King's Red Regiment, 
L as they were sometimes called — were left unaided to 

Fate of the J 

Royai Foot bear the brunt of the day. Above that regiment 
‘ ,ua * %. wave d the royal standard, borne aloft by Sir 
Edmund Verney, the stainless Knight whose sad face still 
appeals for sympathy from the canvas of Vandyke . 2 At the 

! The attention of the reporters was so fully taken up with the stubbom 
fight which followed, that they give no clear idea of the general tactics of 
the battle. It may, however, be gathered from the King’s official narrative 
(E. 126, 24) that the regiments which saved the guns and were never put 
into disorder were on the right, though the narrative is by no means clear. 

* The pnrtrait is at Claydon 
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hcad of the regìment was its own colonel, the Earl of Líndsey, 
resolved to do a coloneFs work if he was not permitted to do 
that of a generaJ, Isolated on the field, these brave men beat 
back all attacks for a time ; but the odds were sorely against 
them. Their mttsketeers were driven in 7 and the pikemen, 
charged in fiank and rear by ilalfour's and Stapleton J s horse, 
and pressed hard in front by two regiments of foot, broke their 
ranks at last. The combat becarne a butchery, Yerney was 
strnck down, and the standard was wrenched from his dyíng 
hand. Lindsey, mortally wounded, fell into the hands of the 
enemy* to die a prísoner on the following day. The ruin of 
the King’s hopes appeared to be complete. Only two of his 
regiments maíntained theìr position on the field, The Parlia- 
Reviniof mentar y fbrces, fiushed with victory, were already 
iht Royaìkt advancíng to the attack, when they were checked 
by the retum of the hostile cavalry. The shades of 
night were gathering, and Essex felt disinclined to continue 
the struggle. On the other side there was an equal disinclín- 
ation to begin a fresh battle at such an hour. The horsemen 
wre weary after their long pursnit, and the regiments had 
lost all cohesion as they straggled back man hy man. Falk- 
kind, indeed, thought ìt still possíble to end the Civiì War at a 
blow, and urged Wilmot to attempt a decisive charge. “ M j 
ìord,” was Wilmot’s reply, fí we have got the day, and ]et us 
to enjoy the fruit thereof.” Perhaps Falkland was right, 
but the fact that Rupert did not, on his sìde, ordcr a renevval 
the attack goes far to show that ít hnd Httle chance of suc- 
At all events, the growing darkness made one brave 
Rccq deed possible. Captain Smith, a Catholíc 1 officer 
of the King's Life Guards, hearing of the loss of the 
standard, picked up an onmge scarf from the field 
a N threw it over his shoulders. Áccompanied by one or two 
bis comrades similarìy attired, he slípped Ìn amongst the 
ranks of the enemy, and found the standard in the hands of 
feex's secretary. Telling him that so great a prize was not 
% bestowed in the hands of a penrnan, he snatched from 

1 Rossetti to Ba.rberini, Nov. Jg. Roman TranscriptSi B, Q , 
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him the precious symbol. Protected by his scarf, Smith suc- 
ceeded in escaping hostile notice*and triumphantly laid the 
recovered standard at the feet of the King. Charles rewarded 
him with hearty thanks, and knighted him on the spot 1 

The two armies, separated by the darkness, watched through 
the long hours of the night under the nipping air of an early 
Oct. ^ frost, which staunched wounds which, but for this 
ís^K)t*^ hl healing pain, might easily have proved mortal In 
rcnewed. the morning there was but little inclination on either 
side to renew the battle. Essex had been reinforced by about 
4,000 fresh men, including Hampden’s regiment, but his in« 
feriority in cavairy precluded all thought of an assault upon the 
hill. The Royalists, on the other hand, were conscious of 
the inferiority of their foot The men shrank from a fresh 
experience of an encounter with Puritan valour. Charles, too, 
lost time by sending a messenger to offer pardon to such of his 
opponents as would lay down their arms — those only who had 
been proclaimed traitors being excluded from mercy. Of 
course no such proclamation was allowed to reach the ears of 
the soldiers. On the night of the 24th the Parliamentary army 

1 The foregoing account of the battle cannot, of course, lay claim to 
absolute correctness, which is unattainable in any case, even when the 
witnesses are producible to be examined ; but it is founded on a careful 
comparison of the existing evidence. On the Royalist side we have, 
besides Clarendon’s account, Warwick’s and Bulstrode’s memoirs, the 
narrative published in Carte’s Original Lettcrs (i. 9), the official state- 
ment, A Relation o/tke Battle (E. 126, 24), a letter of C. H. to Sancroft, 
printed in Ellis’s Original Letters , Ser. II. iii 301, and another from a 
Royalist in London (Harl. MSS. 3,783, fol. 61). On the other side are 
Ludlow’s Memoirs, the account given by Fiennes (E. 126, 38), that of 
Holles and his brothei officers (E. 124, 26), and that contained in the 
speeches of Lord Wharton and olhers (E. 124, 32). The story of Smith’s 
exploit comes from Ludlow. In Britannica Vi>tutis Imago (E. 53, 10), 
written in 1644, after Smith’s death, is a different story, said to be derived 
from Dugdale, in which the orange scarf disappears, and Smith is said to 
have put to flight six cuirassiers who were guarding the secretary. Smith 
is there said to have wounded the person carrying the standard, as well as 
one of the soldiers. For a discussion on the military positicn, see CcL 
Ross’s note referred to at p. 42, note 2. 
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was quartered at Kineton, and on the following day it with- 
Oct 25 drew to Warwick. As Essex was moving off Rupert 
E^xretires made a dashing onslaught upon his rearguard, but 
no serious attack upon his main force was attempted . 1 
The claim of victory advanced by either party is little to be 
Kesuitof heeded. The promise of future success was un- 
the battie. doubtedly on the side of Essex. Only amongst the 
Parliamentary troops had there been that co-operation between 
infantry and cavalry which distinguishes an army from a fighting 
crowd. The immediate fruits of victory were reaped by 
Charles. He appointed Forth permanently to that nominal 
command of his forces which had hitherto meant 
Snrrender’of so little, and he pushed on unmolested towards 
íanbury * London. On the 27th Banbury surrendered to him, 
0 ^* 9 * though its defence was entrusted to a whole Parlia- 
mentary regiment. On the 29th he entered Oxford 
in triumph at the head of his army, amidst the 
plaudits of dtizens and scholars. 

1 Clarendott , vL 88. 
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During the days which had followed Charles’s march fironi 
Shrewsbury, London had been deeply agitated. As soon as it 
was known that the armies were engaged 1 orders were given 
1642. by the Houses to close the shops, and to convey 
tóken ìn 0n * into the Cit Y the King's youngest children, Henry 
ÍAjntion. an( j Elizabeth, 2 who had fallen into the power of 
Parliament when Charles left Whitehall. The pretext given 
out for the latter step was the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the children, though the Royalists shrewdly suspected 
that they were to be kept as hostages in the event of a suc- 
cessful attack upon Westminster. During the next few days 
rumours and counter rumours filled the air. The first set of 
fugitives asserted that Essex had received a crushing defeat, 
and those who arrived later asserted that he had won a briliiant 
victory. Before long it was ascertained that the 
Oct. 38. j^j n g was marching on without resistance. The 
spirit of the population of London rose with the danger. 
Armed men flocked in from the neighbouring counties. In 
addition to the chains which were now stretched across the 
streets, earthworks were thrown up to defend all the approaches, 
at which women and children laboured as heartilyas the men. 3 

The danger which had fired some with resolution awoke 
a longing for peace in the minds of others. It was now evident 
that unless Charles were to gain a decisive victory the war 

1 Whitacre’s Diary. Add. MSS. 31, 116, fol. 3b. 

* L.J. v. 419. 

• Giustiman to *he Doge, 


Venetian Tramctipis , R.O, 
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would be prolonged for some time to come, Especially to the 
wealthy merchant and the wealthy landowner the 
party-ì^Lbè prospect of a long interruption of commerce, of 
plundermgs ín town and country, was appalling* 
In the City and in Parliamentj above all in the House of 
Lords, a Feace-party was quíckly formed. Amongst the Peers 
its most respectable member was the kindly Earl of Northum* 
Northticn- berland, always anxious for a quiet life and always 
beriand. distrustful of enthusiasts. The support of the dis- 
Hoibnd. appointed courtier Holland brought it little credít, 
PÉnibroko. an d st qj j ess CQU \d it gain by the accesston of Pem* 
broke, who, when the King’s strength appeared to be growing 
ín the summer months, had carried on a dandestíne corre- 
spondence with Hyde, in which he offered his services 
unreservedly to Charles,* and who f when in the autumn the 
Parliament seemed likely to gain the upper hand, threw all the 
influence of his great wealth on the side of the Houses* Now 
that it was not altogether ímprobable that the King míght 
enter London in triumph, Pembroke’s voice was raised loudly 
for an accommodation, 2 

On October 29 a proposal to reopen negotiations for peace 
was made in the Píouse of Lords. 3 Two days later Edmund 
Oct, m. Waller urged the Commons to concur with the 
propos«M Peers* The Peace-party which now formed itself 
i n the House of Commons and in the City counted 
Waííwask* amon o st its numbers many men in every way hís 
thi com- superior, Some of these, like D'Ewes, were strongly 
^ííSir^wLib Purítan in the guidance of their own lives. Others, 
Iíke Maynard and Whìtelocke, were lawyers, startled 
by every ìllegality, and ill at ease in the mìdst of a 
S f a te of wan They all shared in the common weak- 
ness of desiring compromìse, without rising to the heíght from 
whieh an honourable compromise alone was possible. They 
longed for peace, but there was no intellectual basis of peace 
In their minds. 

1 The letters sìgited P. Herbert in the Clarendon Staie Faptrs (iL 
144-149) were written by Pemhroke’s 

* Spsticti Fassages, E. 127, X 2 , * L.J. v. 424, 
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For the moment, however, Waller’s proposal met with wide 
support. When Essex, who, with the broken remains of his 
army, had retumed to London, gave his approval, on 
the condition that no unreasonable terms should 
be accepted, all obstacles appeared to be removed. On 
November 2 the Commons consented totheopening 
of a negotiation, on the understanding that there 
was to be no siackening in the preparations for 
Amongst those preparations they included a direct 
invitation to the Scots to enter England in order to suppress 
Newcastle’s army. The admission of Catholics to its ranks, 
and the expected arrival of Danish troops in answer to the 
King’s application made through Henderson and Cochrane, 
were held to constitute a danger sufficient to warrant an appeal 
to Scotland . 2 

The demand that the King should lower his standard before 
he was admitted to negotiation was thus tacitly abandoned. 

On the 3rd Sir Peter Killigrew was despatched to 
request Charles to grant a safe-conduct to Commis- 
sioners empowered to negotiate. Killigrew found 
the King already on the march for London. Charles 
received the request of the Houses at Reading, but 
he was evidently in no hurry to comply with their 
wishes. After two days he declared that one of the 
Commissioners, Sir John Evelyn, being a pro- 
claimed traitor, could not be admitted to his presence. 
As the fact was previously unknown, it was believed at West- 
minster that the proclamation of Evelyn’s treason had been 
antedated, so as to serve as a pretext for postponing the 
openingof the negotiation till an attack had been made on the 
Nov. 7. City. Even the Lords took fire at Charles's answer, 
^v!tcd°to and, declaring that the King had virtually refused to 
íntervcne. negotiate, gave the assent which they had hitherto 
refused to the invitation to the Scots . 3 

On the 8 th a deputation from the two Houses harangued 


Nov. 3. 
Asafe- 
conduct for 
negotiation 
demanded. 

Nov. 4. 
The King at 
Readin^. 

Nov. 6. 

Is suspected 
of causing 
delay. 


1 L.J. v. 430. Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS . 18,777, fol. 47. Whit* 
acre’s Diary. Add. MSS. 31,116, fol. 5. 

* Declaration of Parliament. Rushw . v. 393. See p. 39. 

W' v - 437 - 
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the citizens at Guildhall. The cittzenís energetically responded 
to the appeal. By this time the new levies had reached the 
number of 6 3 ooo men. 1 Essex had outstripped the 
The Kouses King, and had brought up to London the relìcs of 
the’cÌy? his army. From Parlianient he received a vote of 
fiav ii* thanks. The Commons had already offered him 

mov. 3 . a s ift of s.°° o/ - a 

The terror of RuperFs name did far more to 
quicken the ardour of the City than the eloquence of the 
Kupírt ^ memhers of PadiamenL lt is true that he had been 
pitindermgs. recen tly repulscd io an attempt to storm Windsoi 
Castle, but it was not in hís character of a soldier that he was 
most dreaded. It was his task to levy contributions and to seize 
forage and provisions, ' In the King's army such operations 
were not branded with the name of pillage ; but whatever may 
be the befitting language with whích to characterìse the pro- 
ceedíngs of Ruperds troopers^ there can be little doubt that 
their work was done with no gentle hand* 3 They had lately 

1 King to CaUhorpe, Nov* 12. Tanmr MSS> Ixiv. fol. 87* 

’ Three Speeehes, E. 126, 44. L.f* v. 441* C.f ii* K33. 

* The inhabitants of the country {Giustìnìan to the Doge, Nov. 11 , 
Vtnetian MSS. ) were compelied by the King to contribute 1 a sostenh 
mento delle mìlítie sue, le quali, la cavallcrìa in particolare, 51 nutriscono 
per la maggior parte sopra tl paese*’ WhiteJocke’s account of the proceed- 
ings of the soldiers at hìs own house may probably be taken as a íalr 
simpleof the behaviour of the Royal troops : ** Sir John Byron and hís 
brothers commanded those horse, and gave orders that they should cummit 
no ínsolence at my house, nor pluntler my goods ; but soldiers are not 
easily govemed against their plunder. They spent and consumed 1 00 load 
of com and hay, littereíl theír horses with sheaves of good wheat, Dívers 
writíngs of consequence and books that were left Ìn my study, some of 
thern they tore in pieces, oLhers they burnt to light iheir lobacco, and 
some they carried away with them, They broke down my park paies, 
kíHed most of my deer, though rascal and carríon, and ìet out all the rest, 
only a tame young stag they carried awzty and presented to Prince Rupert, 
and my hounds, which were extraordinary good. They btoke up all 
trunkst chestSj and places, and where they found lítien or any household 
stuff they took it away wilh them, and cuttìng the beds, let out tbe 
feathers, and took away the ticks. They Hkewise carrìixl away my coach 
jmd four good horses, and all mv ^ddle horses, and did all ihe mischief 
and spoil that malice and enmity could provoke barbarous mercetiaries to 
commÌL” WhUehckt^ 65. 
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seized several waggon loads of clolh, coming from Gloucester* 
shire for sale in the London market. Lord Sa/s house, 
Broughton Castle, and Whitelocke’s house, Fawley Court, had 
been plundered. In London few doubted that if Charles 
entered the City he would abandon it to be sacked by his 
soidiers. 

On the 9th the excess of danger produced a revival of the 
desire for peace. Sir John Evelyn begged that the King*s 
Nov. 9 . treatment of himself might not stand in the way of 
bc^cnt'to to a negotùition. On this, permission was given to the 
the King. other Commissioners to wait on the King without 
him. As but little confidence was felt in the result of diplo- 
macy, Essex was ordered to take the field. That a better 
discipline might be observed under his command than the 
Royalist officers appeared to be able to enforce, he was 
directed to exercise martial law. The stringent requirements of 
the Petition of Right were thus set aside under the stress of 
war . 1 

On the ioth Pym appeared at Guildhall to explain the 
spirit in which overtures had been made to the King. He said 
Nqv lQm that Houses hoped that, now that Charles had 
Pymat had experience of the courage of his subjects he 

ul a * would be more reasonable than. he had been, and 

that Parliament would be well pleased to establish any peace 
which would secure their religion and liberty. Mere words, 
however, would not suffice. “ To have printed liberties,” said 
Pym, “ and not to have liberties in truth and realities, is but to 
mock the kingdom.” 2 

When Charles replied to the petition of the Houses he 
Nov had already arrived at Colnbrook. He attempted 
Charies’s to gain an immediate advantage, by proposing that 
rep y ’ Windsor should be surrendered to him as a place in 
it contains which the negotiations might be carried on, though 
for SS 11 he expressed his willingness to treat elsewhere. The 
auon. Houses felt some surprise that the King had said 
nothing about a cessation of arms, and after ordering Essex to 

1 L.J. v. 439. Spccìal Passages . E. 127, 12. 

* Two Speeches. E. 126, 48. 
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nbstain from all acts of hostíIíty 3 they sent agam to call Charles’s 
attentíon to hís omission . 1 

There can be little doubt that the omission was Ìntentionah 
and that Charles had no wish to be cbecked in hís triumphant 
Nov career. On thenight of the mh, before hismessage 
Charit^ had been delivered at VVestmínster, he gave orders 

auack on to Rupert to clear thewaybyan attack on Erent- 

Brcntford. f orc ^ aric j 0n t h e followiiig morning he wrote once 
more to the Houses, informing them that he would be in that 
town in the evenmg to hear what tbey had to say . 2 

Rupert lost no time in obeying the instructions which he 
had probably dictated. On the morning of the 1 2th he burst 
rnit of the mist which lay heavily on the low ground by the 
Nov. ií, river and fell upon Holles's regiment, which had taken 
atudTon up a position in advance of Brentford. The men 
íwfcrd, fought worthily of the reputation which they had 
acquired at Edgehíll ; but the odds against them were too 
^reat, and they were compelled to fall back on the town, where 
Brooke's regiment was quartered. Here the tw T o regiments 
long maintained an unequal fìght. Many were slain or eap- 
tured t many were driven into the river and drowned. Át last 
Hampden arrived with fresh troopsj but he could do no more 
than cover the retrèat of the survivors. Rupert was left ín 
possession of Brentford. Though the sentiments of many of 
thc mhabitants were notoriously Royalist, Charles’s soldíers 
tnade no dístinction between frìend and foe, and before night- 
fell they had thoroughly sacked the tow T n . 3 

If Charles expected to deal as easìly with London as he 
had dealt with the isolated regiments at Brentford, he must 
We be^n grievously disappointed with the result. AU through 

1 Ĺ J 442 . 

J Clarendon (vi. 134Ì says that Rupert attacked without any direction 
the Kifìg, Charles himself, however, in his letter of ihe I2th {LJ. 

443). says that he had resolved to march on Brentford m consequence 
of Ìnformation receíved oti the night of the iith. 

1 KnglamPs Rffmorabfe Accidrnis, E« 249» 19. Giustinìan to the 
Doge, Nov. Vtmtian MSS TVEwes f s Diary. HarL MSS. 164, 
fcL 245. 
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the evening of the t ath the City trained bands were streamíng 
íorth along the Western road. On the morning of the ijth 
Charles’s wav was baned by an army of some 2 j.,qoq 

Succour J J J 

wnijrom men, drawn up on the cotrnnon at Tumham 

‘ Gree n. T h e Pa rl fo men tary force was probabl y abou t 

Thc ’pirìL twice as numerous as his own. Tts composíuon was, 
no doubt, heterogeneous. Soldiers who had bome 
Grecn ,aai war at Ldgehill stood shoulder to 

shoulder w'ith new tevíes which had never seen an 

enemy. Sucb an army might easily be defeated tf it attempted 
complicated inanceuvres, especially against an enemy strong in 



cavalry, hut as long as it stood on the defensìve it was irre- 
sístible. Its spìrit was undoubted. Even those whose voìces 
had been raised for pcace had no wish to see London given 
over to pillage. Thefear whìch inspired the half-jesting sonnet 
in which Milton implored the Royaìist captaín or colonel wh6 
might find his way to Aldersgate Street to spare the poet's 
home, as Alexander had spared the house once inhabited by 
Píndar, nerved the arms of hundred of men who were perfectly 
incapable of writìng sonnets* Even Holland and Northumber- 
land appeared in arms ìn defen.ce of the City. 1 

The King's army would thus have been in a position of 

1 Sptciaí Passages. E. 1 27, 1 2. 
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extreme peril T íf he had been Ìn the presence of an enemy 
capable of profiting by his too nish advance, On the rear of 
n * wíns ^ an ^» Kingston Bridge was guarded by 

adeiensivc a force of 3,ooo Parliamemary troops T under Sir 
Jaines Ramsay, and Essex was strongly urged to order 
Ramsay to fall on the King's rear, To thís scheme the profes- 
síonal officers who had served in the Netherlands or in Germany 
were strongly opposed, and Ramsay was finally directed to 
falì back on the south side of the Thames to London Bridge, 
tn order to aid ìn the dcfence of the Cíty. Later in the day 
Essex w T as prevailed on to despatch Hampden to Acton, with 
orders to sweep round Charles's army and to place it between 
two fires. The professional soldíers agaín ìnterposed, and 
Hampden was recalled There was much complaint ín thearmy 
at its enforced ínaction, but grounds are not wanting whích 
warram the belief that the GeneraPs final condusion was pro^ 
bably the right one. A number of spectators had rídden out 
from Lcmdon to enjoy the unwonted spectacle. Whenever 
their inexperience perceived signs of a forward movement in 
Charies T s army, these holiday visitors galloped oif to a safe 
distance, and it was observed that each successive flight was 
followed by disorder Ìn the ranks. Was it likely that a force 
a s yet so undisciplined would have retained its cohesion under 
the fierce chargcs of Rupert’s horse, Ìf he had caught it scat- 
tered and divided ? 1 

However this may have been, the King was far too weak 
to take tbe offensive with any prospect of success, In the 
afternoon, after a few cannon shots had been ex- 
changed, he drew ofìf his men, and Brentford was 
reoccupied by Essex. The Parliamentary troops 
were at once surrounded by a hungry crowd, com* 
plaining that the Royalists had stripped them of 
everything. Fortunately the wives and sisters of the citizens 
who had stood to their anns on Turnham Green had not 


The King 
off. 

Brínlfcrrd 
reoccupied 
by Esaex. 


J WkÌteíocke, 65. Compare the pamphlcts of the day, though these 
are not always to be relied on. Ludlow says that Holland dissuaded 
L^e* from attackitig. It ìs likely that the &r5t-named EarJ joined íhe 
professioiial s >ldiers on ihis poìnt. 
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been nnmindful of their needs, and hundreds of waggons were 
alrcady on the way laden with the dinners which, but for 
Charles’s sudden irruption, would have been quietly consumed 
at home. 1 

Charles, on his part, was able to claim some advantage. The 
Royalists of Kingston welcomed him, and gave him the com- 
mand of the first bridge above the City. At West- 
minster it w r as believed that he intended to make his 
way into Kent, where he had many partisans among 
the gentry. Essex accordingly threw a bridge of boat^ 
across the Thames from Fulham to Putney, so as tcF 
be able to transfer his army to the southem bank^ 
Charles made no attempt to force his way eastwardv 
but took up his quarters at Oatlands, where he re« — 
mained for a few days. 

Tumham Green was the Valmy of the English Civil War. 
That which seemed to Charles’s admirers to be his triumphant 
^ march from Shrewsbury had been stopped in the 
importance very outskirts of Ix)ndon. The Parliamentary army 
infiicted on had not, it is tme, achieved a victory, but it had gained 
the Kmg. t j me j. Qr reorganjsatioj^ so as to find some counter- 
poise for that invincible cavalry to which Essex had never yet 
been able to oppose a successful resistance. The check which 
Charles had suffered was the more important because it was no 
mere strategical defeat which had been infiicted on him. His 
conduct in ordering the attack upon Brentford whilst negotia- 
was his tions were pending was no doubt defensible on military 
attackíng” grounds. A victorious general is not usually expected 
b!ame ford to l ^ row awa y the advantages of his position because 
worthy ? proposals have been made to treat, unless he has reason 
to believe that the terms offered to him will be such as he will be 
inclined to accept. Charles’s error lay in forgetting that he was 
more than a victorious general. His only chance of permanent 
success lay in his being able to reconcile where Pym hitherto 
had been but able to divide. It is unnecessary to discuss 
whether Charles wished to make peace or not. The mere wish 

1 A true and perfect relation. E. 128, 17. The humble petition tf 
all the inhabitants of Brentford. E. 1 28, 2 1 . 
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to make peace with an unbeaten foe will always be followed by 
disappointment, uniess it is accompanied by a clear perceptíon 
of the strength of the cause for whích he ís contending, 

The King's advance to Brentford after his acceptance of the 
offer of Parliament to negotiate was strongly resented at West- 
mínster as an act of duplicity. ** If your Majesty,” 
saìd the Houses on the i6th, “ had prevailed, ít ís 
easy to imagine what a miserable peace we shouìd 
have had” 1 Charles’s reply, that he had only at- 
tacked Brentford because he was afraid of being sur- 
rounded by the enemy, 3 w T as so gross a perversíon of 
geographical fact, that it is difìfìcult to understand how he ex- 
pected to gain for it even momentary credence. He now, how- 
ever, offered to renew the dropped negotìations, and, 
to give assurance of his peaceable intentìons, he with- 
drew his army to Reading. 

It speaks much for the unpopularíty of the war that such an 
answer w r as even taken into consideratíon. For two days it 
Nav. 3 i. was fully debated in the Commons. That debate 
disclosed the fact that there were once more two 
proposai. parties in the House. The Peace-party could now 
count on the support of one of the five members. Holles had 
been disgusted with warsince he hadlooked upon its ealamities 
at Edgehìll, and had survived the destruction of his regiment 
at Brentford Yet between Holles and Pym the difference was 
The p«ace- mther one of clearness of perceptíon than of principìe. 

Both parties preferred peace to war, but neither party 
party. was rea dy to oiake those concessions which alone 
could make peace possible. In faci, tbe division between the tvvo 
was perfectly different from that which had divided parties in the 
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1 The Parliament to ihe King, Nov. t6. L.J. v. 449. In Sptdal 
Passages [E. 127, 12) we have a direct attaek on the Kiagj in which the 
usual theory that his advisers alone are at fault is abandontd. (t Th s un- 
kinglike accommodation/ , says the wríter, “so Lo destroy his subjecta 
when an accommodation was agreed muo r hath lost his Majesty the hearts 
of many of the blinded malignants thaL stood for him before, both in the 
City and parts adjacent.” 

* The King to the Parliament, fíov. iS. LJ. v. 451. ,/á confinua* 

tÌQii 0/ Ccrtain Passages. E. 242, 31. 
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summer of 1641. Then members agreeing politically had been I ^ 
found opposing one another on ecclesiastical subjects. Now I 
members who were agreed on ecclesiastical subjects diflfered I 
politically. Pym would have no peace which did not bring with it - 

Charles’s complete submission to the directing power of Pariia* 1 
ment and to a Puritan church. Holles and his friends would 
have made concessions to Charles’s claims to rule the State, bu* 1 
they expccted him to abandon his own ideal of church goverH* M 
ment. As there was not the slightest chance that he would ev^ 1 » 
do anything of the kind, they did but beat the air. 1 

Behind the controversy on the question of principle aros^ a ' 
controversy on the question of confidence. The Peace-par*^?’ 
like thc Cavalier-party in the autumn of 1641, was inclin^' 
to trust the King to do what they thought he ought to d 
Opínion Pym bad a deep distrust of the military elemef^^. 

0/ Pym. around the King. He proposed that both armi^^ 

should be disbanded. King and Parliament would thus bele^^* 
face to face with one another, to come to terms as best the^^^ 
might. Which of the two he expected to gain the upper hanC^^^ 
is evident from his asking that the Parliamentary proceeding^^^ 
against delinquents should take their course, and that botl'"'"^* 
armies, before they broke up, should be bound by an oath t 
accept the terms upon which King and Parliament should agree^ — 
Stapleton followed with an attack upon the King’s present ad — " 
visers. u The principal men about him,” he said, “ are Digby, 
Percy, and men of fortune, 1 which how desirous they are 
peace all men know.” When the tum of Holles came to speak, 
Opiníon of it w as found that he was ready to ask the King to 
Holles * accept, in church matters, the conclusions to which 
Parliament should come, upon the advice of the assembly of 
divines, and to allow the punishment of such persons as had 
been impeached before the outbreak of the troubles. 2 


1 That is to say, ‘ adventurers.’ We still say ‘soldiers of fortnne * in 
this sense. 

2 Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS . 18,777, fol. 64-66. D’Ewes talks 
about the proposal to disband the army being attacked by ‘ Strode, 
Marten, and other violent spirits,’ but gives no hint that it was supported 
by Pym. D’Ewes is now too much of a party man to be trusted. 
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If these were the demands of the Peace-party', they afforded 
no more reasonable hope of winning Charles’s assent than the 
Nov za P ro P° saIs their opponents, In the end it wasvoted 
i )emands of that the King should be asked to return to his Par- 
liament to settle liberty and re!igion t and to abandon 
ddmquents to justíce, The Lords demurred to the last de- 
rrnnd, but the Commons were fìrm, and the Lords gave way* 
The answer thus prepared was despatched to Reading. 
As might have been expected T ít was contemptuously rejected 
by Charles. He had no longer any reason for re- 
maining near London. I.eaving a garrisori behìnd 
End Qfthc him at Reading, he esLablished himself at Oxford on 
nc^onation. ^ a^th. 1 From that time Oxford became the 
headqnarters of Royalism in England. 

ìt is unlikely that Pym expected any other result from his 
prnposaís. He knew now that he had Parlíament at hìs back» 
and behind Pariiament were all the forces, fínancial 
and military, of the Cíty. On the very day on 
which the armies were facing one another on Turm 
ham Green a deputatìon from the City> headed by a 
merehant named Shute T appeared at the bar of the 
Commons to protest against an accommodation. Two days 
kiter tbe City oJTered to maintaìn an additional force of 4,000 
horse and dragoons. That there might be no dan- 
ger of a divided command Warwick resigned the 
generalship of tbe London forceSj to which he had 
been appointed whilst Essex was still far away. 
Essex was now at Windsor, and it was understood 
that as soon as the negotiations were broken off he would 
tnarch against the King. 2 

The difficulties in the way of such a march were consider- 
able. The country in front had suffered from the ravages of 
niffcmity of srmy, and even Ìf this had not been the 

íiSianaiiff. casej 11 would have been by no means easy to under- 
take offensíve military operations in the depth of winter. r fhe 

1 C.J. íi. 858* LJ. V. 455, 456, 463. D’Ewes’s Diary, HarL AfSS, 

l6$, fol. 99. 

1 L.f. v, 454. A cúntinnaíim of Spccìal Passogés* E 242 30. 
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rnain obstacle in Essex’s way, however, was that he was unable 
to pay his soldiers. Unless the Commons could provide a 
continuous supply of money, nothing vigorous could be done. 

The Commons knew that voluntary loans would suffice no 
longer. Even the farce of appealing to the good-will of citi- 

Nov. a5 . zens, who knew that they would be thrown into 
resoive^to^ prison if they failed to respond to the pressure, must 
ìevyatax. at last be abandoned. Whatever constitutionalists 
might say about the powers of the Houses to levy taxes with- 
out an Act of Parliament to which the Royal assent had been 
given, it was plain that without taxation the war could not b^ 
carried on. Nor must this taxation be allowed to fall orw 
London alone. On the 25th Pym, together with Lor 
Mandeville, who had just become Earl of Manchester by hi 
fathePs death, was despatched by Parliament to the city t 
announce the resolution which had been taken. As th 
burden is universal, said Pym, the aid must be universal too . 1 

The moment for the appeal was weli chosen. Not man^ 
days before a Danish ambassador had arrived at Newcastle,. 
ADanish bringing money and arms for the King. He hacL 
í t m Nc^ dor an interview with Charles at Reading, and it 
castie. was understood that he had offered further aid in 
his master’s name . 2 On the 2Óth came other disclosures. An 
intercepted letter from someone about the Queen revealed 
Nov. 26. the hopes of her court The Prince of Orange had 
Jans ( re- CCn S advanced money to her. No less than 1,200,000/. 
>eaied. h a d already been sent over to England, or was ready 
to be sent. The Queen was to land in person, perhaps in 
Norfolk or Essex. Charles— the letter was written before the 
retreat from Turnham Green was known in Holland — could 
surely spare men enough to invade Kent. London would thus 
be blocked up and isolated. If it did not at once suirender, 
it would be easy to induce the King of France to lend three 
regiments of his Majesty’s subjects which w r ere in his service . 3 


1 Two Spceehes . E. 128, 18. 

* Fridericia, Danmarks Ydre Pol. Hist. y 1635-45, 314. Salvetti’s 
Newsletter, Dec. Add. MSS. 27, 962, fol. 31. 

* to Nicholas, Nov. 22. Rushw . v. 69. 
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This letter was enough to carry atl opposition hefore it. 
The Lord Mayor called on the citizens for a fresh loan of 
TheCUy 30,000/. to meet the immediate necessítíes of the 
State, and the citizens loyally responded to the 
appeal On the aSth — a Sanday — the letter was read in the 
City chorches. On the zqih Parliament agreed upon an ordi- 
Nov. nance directing rhe assessment of all persons in 
London and Westminster who had hitherto refused to 


contribute of their own will, ìn order that they might 
be taxed at a rate not exceedìng five per cent of their estates, 
The Houses had at last grasped the power of taxation. 1 

As might have been expected, this proceeding was de- 
notinced by the King in the bltterest terms. 2 Hís own con- 
ducL however, was no less technically illegal than 

Charles _ ^ 5 , , * , & , , 

kvics con. that of his opponents. If they had ordered the 
tnbuuons. fa ] s ì n g Q f m oney without the Koyal assent, he had 
ordered the collection of a contribution from the country 
around Oxford wìthout a Parliamentary grant. He expected 
to receive about 3,000/ a week from each county, 3 

Not long after the King's arrival ín Gxford an explanation 
of the part taken by him in the recent negotiations was pub- 
Hhdeciaia- lLhed in his name. The Houses were called on to 
uan. p art f rom t heir sins and schisms, by which God T s 
judgments had been called down upon the land. It was true 
that Parliament was 1 the representatíve body of the w'hole king- 
dom/ but the King was 1 the soul of the whole commonwealth, 
elected and authorised by the power of God himself. 1 His 
government was established by lìneal succession, and con- 
fìrmed by the laws of the land. 4 The manifesto breathed the 
old spirit of StrafTord. 

1 'thw, v. 71, * Ibid, 73» 

1 The conlríbution of Gxfordshíre is mentioned ìn a Faýer o/Ádvke, 
Nov. 37. Warburton t li. 69. Those of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire 
are meclioned under the date of Nov. 23 m England* s MtmcrabU Acci- 
dents . E. 242, 27. 

* Hts Majest/s propasitions for peace, E. 129, 4. The pamphlet 
speaks of the King ín the ihírd person, bnt it was prínied by the Univer- 
sity printèr, and the author wottld have got mto trouble if he had usurped 
the King f s name wtthout authori'y. 
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To defend such sentiments Charles would have to trust to I 
the sword alone. He was, at least, in no danger of a sudden I 
hìs míiitary disaster. He had garrisons at Reading, Walling- I 

position. ford, an( j Abingdon, to check any forward move- 1 

ment which Essex might be inclined to undertake. His reaí m 
was guarded by one garrison at Banbury, whilst another garrt- 1 
son at Brill protected him from the Parliamentary forces ktv 
Dec. 5 . Buckinghamshire. The line of defence was cor*'*' 
borou g h pleted on December 5 , when Marlborough w^ 3 * 
stormed. stormed, and, after being ruthlessly plundered, 
put into a defensible condition and entrusted to a Royalí^- sl 
garrison. It would thus be easy for Hertford to open 
n ov . 5? munications with Oxford from the side of Wales^ = ^ s ’ 
ofWorat n especially as Worcester had recently 1 been abau^ 11 ' 
* cr - doned by the Parliamentary regiment which ha-^^ d 

been left behind by Essex when he marched to Edgehil^^!' 
When the Royalists regained possession of the city, ther ' lT 
disgust was aroused by the foul dcfilement of th-^ e 
Defiiem^nt c at h e( j ra i by the Parliamentary soldiers , 2 a defile^^' 
Cathedrai. ment w hi c h offended every sense of decency fa ^^ 1 
more than the violent destruction of the windows and th^^ 
carvings at Winchester or Canterbury. In this case Puritar ^ 1 
zeal had doubtless been strongly reinforced by the coarse dis 
respect for the decencies of civilised existence natural to merr^ 
of the class from which many of the soldiers were drawn^ 
especially as they belonged to a generation which, as the treat-^ 
ment to which the nave of St. PauFs had long been subjecteA 
bore sufficient witness, had outlived the tradition which en-" 
joined special reverence towards a sacred edifice. 


1 About Nov. 5. Special Passages . E. 130, 10. 

* Trevor to Ormond, Dec. 31. Carte’s Orig. Letters y i. 14« 
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Xn strengthening hís position at Oxford Charles was not 
rnerely aimíng at security from attack. Having had the 
1642, advantage of taking the Ìnítíatíve in the campaign 
^hich ended at Turnham Green, he had now the 
f>ian. advantage of a compiete strategical plan of operations 
for the campaígn which he was now about to open. The at- 
tempt to penetrate to the heart of the enemy's positíon having 
fa,iledj he resolved to substitute for it a scheme by which the 
enemy was to be surrounded and overwhdmed. He was him- 
self to hold Essex in check froni Oxford, w T hilst Newcastle 
pushed on at the head of the Northern army through the Mid- 
lands into Essex, and Hopton advanced from Cornwall to 
^ake hís way through the southem counties into KenL When 
these two armies had seíi:ed upon the banks of the Thames 
helow London, they would find no difficulty Ìn stopping the 
passage of shipping on the river, and 3 by the annihilation of its 
^ommerce 3 the great city, and wìth Ìt the Parlíamentary anny, 
^ould be starved into submissíon. 1 

Though no evidence exísts on the poínt, it is not altogether 
^ltkely that the scheme originated w ith the Prince of Orange, 
as the hrst indicatíon of it is to be found in a letter from some- 
°ne ìn the confidence of the Queen during her residence ín 
Hoìland. If so it is not unhkely that ít secnred the appro- 
bariun of Rupert 3 as he was always sensìtive to the importance 

1 Thisj which Ìs substantìally the plan. revealed in ihe letter referred 
toat p. 64^ was commkimcated by Charles’s agent Herne to thc Venetian 
ambasíadan Agosilni lo the Dogtj, Jan. 1 643. Vctteiian Transcripts % 
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of gaining London. It is hardly probable that it was suggested 
by the Lord General of the King’s army, the Earl of Forth. 

The Eari Though it is true that he had been trained to war on 

of Forth. a g,. eat sca i e> it is difficult to believe that if his braii* 

had been the source of the King’s plan of campaign, he would 
not have made a greater impression on his contemporaries thaw- 
he did. The plan, wherever it originated, had indeed the in— 
herent weakness of directing a convergeht attack upon a centraB 
position, from which the enemy, if he took the offensive vigor — 
ously, might crush the Royal armies in detail. No strategy^ 
however, could alter the fact that the position of London wai 
a central one, and at all events those who now held thal 
city had as yet shown no indication of the power of taking th^^^ 
initiative. 

It was not, however, merely on its strategical weakness tha^* 

the Royalist plan might possibly be wrecked. For any oppor 

Strength of tunity of bringing together fresh armies both side^^ 
ìocai feeiíng. wou i(i have to depend upon the local organisation 

the counties, and upon an appeal to the spirit of the local popu 

lations. Even in the East and South of the country, wher^^ 
Parliament was supreme, the local feeling in the counties wa^^ 
far stronger than it is at present In the North and West^- 
where Charles found his most devoted adherents, it was ir^ 
almost exclusive possession. Geographical considerations, too^ 
were likely to tell against the King. The deep indentations o0~ 
the western coast especially hindered the growth of commor* 
patriotism, and the men of Cornwall, of Wales, and of Lan— 
cashire were therefore not united in feeling as were the in— 
habitants of Kent and Sussex with those of Suffolk or North- 
amptonshire. 

The dangers likely to arise from the strength of local feeling 
were as yet unsuspected on either side. In Comwall, Hopton 
had for some time gained the upper hand. Before 
he was ready to assume the aggressive the initiative 
had been taken by the few gentlemen in the county 
w r ho had joined the Parliamentary side, and who formed the 
Parliamentary committee at Launceston. Fancying themselves 
powerful because they were unmolested, they prepared to indict 
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Hopton and his supporters at tbe quarter sessions at Lostwithíel 
as disturbers of the peace* Much to their surprise, upon their 
arrival in that town Hopton confronted them, bearing in hís 
hand the commission whìch he had received from Hertford 
as Líeutenant-General of the Horse ìn the West, and calling 
upon all men to submit to the authority which, in virtue of that 
commission, he derìved from the King, Puritanism had but 
little hold upon Cornishmen, and the majority of the popula- 
tion vrere as opposed as were the gentry to any innovations in 
the services of the Church, There was, no doubt, too, some- 
thing of local patriotism Ìn the prevailing dislike of religious 
changes to whìch Devonshire had submitted. Hopton accord- 
ingly now turned the tables on his adversaríes. Not only was 
he acquitted of wrong-doing 3 but he persuaded the grand jury 
to declare the gentlemen at Launceston guilty of promoting a 
riotous assetnbly, upon which the sheriff was authorised to call 
out the forces of the county against them. 1 

Of all Hopton’s supporters none threw himself more encr- 
getically into the cause than Sir Bevi! Grenvile, the friend of 
sír Bevíi Eliot, the descendant, as family tradition boasted, of 
Grenvíici Rolf, the sea-kìng who conquered Normandy, and the 
grandson of that Sir Richard Grenvile who had perished ìn the 
Revenge. Grenvile was a type of all that was noblest in the re- 
sistance to a Puritan dotnination. “ I cannot contaín myseif 
wíthin doors,” wrote thís brave and tender-hearted gentleman to 
a friend, w'ho begged him not to endanger his family by the course 
vrhich he was taking, “ when the King of England’s standard 
w T aves in the field upon so just an occasion ; the cause being 
such as must make all those that die in it lìnle inferior to martyrs. 
I am not without consideratíon, as you lovingly advise, of my 
wife and family ; and, as for her, must acknowledge she hafh 
ever drawn so evenly in the yoke with me, as she hath never 
pressed before or hung behind me, nor ever opposed or resisted 
my will ; and yet, truly, I have not in this or anything else en- 
dea% f oured to walk in any way of power with her but of reason ; 
and though her love will submit to either, yet 3 truly, my respect 

1 Glarmdon % vi* 239* Hopton’s Narrative Clartndon MSS 1,738 
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wí]I not suOcr me to urge her by power, onkss I cm convinoe 

by rcason/ 1 1 

Wíth support from such men as these Hopton was ín* 
Vtncíble in ComwalL At ihe head of his littie army he drove 
UmCm the Parliamentaríans before him, occtipied Laur> 
Íí^íví* 11 ccston and Saltash, and called upon his troops to 
i\m Lwuiiijf. cr oss the Tamar, The men utterìy refused to foBc* 
him* Cornishmen summoned by the sheriff werc bound to 
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kcep thc peace in Comwall ; they were not bcund to leave 
thc couitty to interfere in what was ìn that secluded districí 
considered to be almost a foreign country, Hopton díd not 
flttempt to thwart their inclìnations, Dismissíng them wíth a 
good grace, he called upon Grenvile and others to 
Hopton^ raise a small force for permanent service by voluntaiy 
1 ^ L13 °" enUstmenL In a short time he found hmiself at the 
head of a body of 1,500 men ready to follow him where he 


1 Grenvile to Trthwny, Parothial Hist. of Contvjali^ ii, 375, 
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would Before the end of November he carried them into 
Devonshire, 1 occupíed Tavistock and threatened Plymouth. 2 

As a commander Newcastle was not to be compared with 
Hopton, but he had a force of 8,ooo men at his disposab On 
December t he crossed the Tees, defeated the 
younger Hotham at Pierce Bridge 3 disarmed the 
Parliatnentary levics in the Nortb Riding, and relieved 
York. Cumberland, who had hitherto been the Kíng’s general 
in Yorkshirej retired from the command, and Newcastle had all 
the Royalist forces of the North under his orders. On the 6th 
Lord Faírfax, outnumbered and weakened by the desertion of 
some of his subordinates, tnrned upon the foe at 
Tadcaster, For a whole day he resísted all attempts 
to dislodge hìm, but powder and shot ran short 3 and 
on the following morning he fell back on Selby 3 where he 
Dec. 7. would be in communication with the stores at HulL 
íeàíi”" Newcastle established himself at Pontefract, and by 
Sdb r* so doing cut the Parliamentary defence of Yorkshire 
ín two. The clothing towns of the West Rìdíng, with theìr 
strongly Puriían population, appeared to be beyond reach of 
help, Charles was overjoyed with the news. “ The service I 
have received from you, JÍ he wrote to the splendid earl, “ hath 
been so emínent, and is likely to have so great an influence 
Dec, 15. upon all my affairs, that I need not tell you that I 

tàtuk* shall never fer g et K but always look upon you as a 

Newcasik. principal instmment in keepíng the crown upon my 
head. The business of Yorkshíre I account almost done/ 1 
Charles was but a bad judge of character, and he had little 
idea how small was Iíkely to be Newcastle’s success ìn face of 
real difficuky, 3 

Nor was it only in England itself that Charles^s prospects 
appeared at Oxford to be hopeful The Danish ambassador 
had continued to encourage hím to expect succour from hís 


1 Hopton J s Narradve, Clarendmt MSS. 1738(1), 

2 A pérfcet Diumal. E, 242, 35, 

* Fairfax to the Commhtee of Safety, Dec. IO. BetPs Mémoriah of 
thc Civil lVar % L 25. D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fcL 226, Ths 
King to Newc&Stle, Dec. 15. Elliìs Orig* ÍMtcrs^ Ser, I. ÌLL 291 - 
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master, 1 Unexpected oews from France* too, fiattered him with 
vain hopes. The great fígnre of Richelieu had disap- 
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mTi peared from Comìnenial polìtics. His death icmoved 
*\m<L what had always been regarded at the English Court 
as ihe tnain obstacle to a kíndly intercourse bemeen Henrietta 
María and her brother, and it was hoped that his successor, 
Mazarin, would throw the influence of France into the 
right scale. The Queen herself was feady to recom- 
mend to her husband a course which would have 
alienated hb stibjects from him even more than an 
appeal to the swords of Danes or Frenchmen. Both 
iruh she and Charles had been deeply imtated by the over- 
tures made by Parliament to the Scots. If there 
were any danger of a Scottish Ìnvasìon, wrote Henrietta Marii 
to her husband, let him win over the Irish Catholics to his 
side* Let him ofTer thera tbe enjoyment of theìr estates and 
their religion, and they wouid furnish him with a plentiful 
supply of so!diers, s 

Ko wonder that even before the whole extent of the disas- 
ters in the West and in the North was known at Westminster 
the Houses took alarm. Their first ímpulse was to 
throvv the blame on tbe dìlatorìness of Essex, u It 
is summer,” said Marten, “ in Devonshìre } summer 
rííL ’ *■ in Yorkshire, and cold winter at Windsor.” More 
practícal men were aw + are that, before the army could stir, 
it was absolutely necessary to provide financial resources which 
would enable the commander to pay his soldiers regularly. On 
December S, in spìte of the opposition of constitutional purists, 
an ordinance extending to the whole of England the 
SralJa™! taxa bon which had recently been imposed on the 
tawuion, City had passed through both Houses, a The mea- 
sure was absolutdy necessary, if a great catastrophe was to be 
averted. The estimated annual cost of the army exceeded 
1,000,000/,, ivhilst that of the navy was more than 300,000/,* 


Àlam M 
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1 AgDstlní to the Doge, Dec. T * f Vtneiian Trùnscripts^ R. 0 . 

1 The Queen to the King, Dec. (?) Lettcrs af Henrietta Marta^ I4S. 
■ DTwes's Diary. HarL MSS . t6 4t fol. 243, LJ . v. 4S3, 

Yonge's Diary. Add , MSS. 18* 777, fol. S2. 
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In every direction the bounde of legality svere beíng over- 
stepped, and each party bad a sharp e} e for ibe transgressions 
of the other. 1 On the side of the Kíng there was always the 
charge of rebellion to fall back on, Àmongst the prìsoners 
Dcc taken at Erentford was John Lílburne. On Dccem* 

Liiburtie ber 6 he was indicted for treason before Heath, who 

fimnd; guíity 

ofhigh bad recently been made Chief Justice of the Kíng’s 
Beneh. Lilburne, who was never at a loss for an 
argumenb boldly denied that he had waged war against the 
Kíng, He had taken arms to save hís Majesty from evil coun- 
seliors. The jury refused to take this view of his case, and 
brought ín a verdict of guilty. The judge sentenced him to 
tieathj and he would ínevitablyhavebeenhanged if the Houses 
bad not intervened with an energetic declaratíon that, if any of 
tHeir soldiers were put to death, they wouìd infíict the sanie 
punishment on all prisoners who might fall into their hands, 3 

Á simílar coUision arose on the King's appointmenÈ to of- 
fìoes which had hitherto been regarded as undeniably wíthin his 
gift. Parliament cancelled hìs nomination of sherìffs, 
which had been made in order to give heads to the 
Koyalíst gentry. A less politically important ofíice 
g a ve rise to a long contentiom On the ;th it was 
in the House of Comnions that Sir Charles Caesar, the 
^ iffic. j m Master of the Rolls, was dead, À resolution was 
cotne to that the House should name someone to 
fiU the vacant post. would,” said the Speaker 
^be Rutk. audibly, “you would name me. J ’ The House took 
^be hbat, and named I.enthall, The King, as might have been 
^pected, refused to accept the nominatiun, and appointed Cub 
Vepper. Culpepper could not fulfìl the duties of the office in 
bondon, and as the Lords refused for the present to agree to 

1 Qarendon is ncver weary of attackìng the Houses for their iUegality. 
Wbea his own pauy is concerned he Uikes a clìíTererit view of the sìtuatíon. 
Lspeakbg of the refusal of the Comish traíned tands to erner D^von- 
thireoa the score of illegaliiy, he aays that, ‘however grievous and incon- 
iteiiient soever this doctrine was discerned to be, yct no man durst presunie 
so fiu upon the temper of that people as to object poìicy or necessity 10 
Ihcii notions oí law. 5 Clatend&n t vi, 243. 

1 Ritshw* v. 83, 93. The examìnatìon of CaýL Lilburn . E. 130, 33. 
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take part in the appotntment of anyone else, it was some little 
time before Lemhall gained possession of ibe post which he 
coveted- 1 

Not a few of the mexnbers took umbrage a£ these breaches of 
constitutional propriety ; but common sense was on the side of 
Pym when be refused to admit that the assessors of 
TyjM the new tax ought to be deprived of the power of ad- 
ministering an oath* w The law is clear,” he said 
pf iiiegiiity, ^] unt jy “No man may take or give an oath in 
settled times ; but now we may give power to take an oath.” 2 
The question of immediate ìmportance was not whether the 
taxes were legaf but ivhetber they would be paìd. If the bur- 
den ímposed hy them created a determined resistance, the King 
would have gaíned more than if he had won a victory in the 
field 


In the City of London the opposition to the new Parlia- 
mentaxy taxatíon assumed alarmìng proportions, Many of the 
D a wealthy merchants were Royalists at heart, and threw 
Tiìs ^ upon Parliament the blame of a war which was dís* 
ry b turbing trade. Some of them vowed that, sooner than 

l ít+ pay the tax a they would abandon business, 3 The 

hard times, bringing wíth them a loss of empìoyment, made the 
war unpaiatable to the lower classes, A petition was numer- 
a peritíoo ously signed calling on Parììament to make fresh 
for peact. overtures for accommodation on terms satisfactory to 
the King, On the Sth the Comraittee of both Houses for ad- 
vance of money, which sat at Haberdashers’ Hali, was besìeged 
a mób at by a mob caíling out for peace. Men known to be 
favoiirable tothe Parliament w'erehustled andinsulted, 

da-’iitrs . 

Haii. One gentleman who refused to sign the petition was 
told that, when the Cavaliers came, his house should be the first 
to be plundered They were unarmed now', said some of them, 
but they would provide themselves wíth arrns before long* 

On the i2th there was a meeting of the Common Council 


1 D’Ewcss Diary. HfarL MSS. 164, fol, 243^. C/. iL SSo, 

v. 481, 

1 Yonge’s Drnry, Add \ MSS. lS, 777, fol. 92. 

* Agosiúii to the Doge, Dec. ^ Fmtiám Transtriỳts t À\ 0 . 
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in the court adjoinìng Guíldhall* It had not been sittíng long 
when the hall itsdf, as well as the yard outside, was filled with 
■ D an angry crowd clamouring for peace, and pressing 

GuSdíijf 1 t0 ^he s ig natures of the Lord Mayor and 

Àìdermen to theirpetitìon* Cries of “ Peace I peacel 1 * 
were heard ín every dtrectìon, “ Peace and tmth ! 11 called out 
someone who took the unpopular side. “ Hang truth ! let us 
have peace at any price ! ” was the prompt reply. Some evcn 
threatened to break into the council chamber to drag out the 
JU>rd Mayorand theunpopuIarÀldermen, and to cut their throata* 
Others fell upon a few soldters who were in the hall, woundcd 
some of thcm, and snatched away their swotds, bidding them go 
to the tavern, “ Spend your money you reeeíved from the State M 
they told the soldiers jeeringlỳj “ for you shall have no more I M 
At last a body of the City trained bands arrived, and order was 
restored* The Common Council resumed Ìts ddiherations. 
Tht resob* The petitíon advocated by the mob was rejected, but 
the Council itself resolved to draw up two petitions 
^ QMndL asking for peace on reasonable conditions, the one to 
bedirected to the King and the other to the Parliament , 1 
The hint thus given by the Common Councíl was taken by 
the House of Lords* Tbe Peers appointed a Committee to 
draw up proposìtions for peace, though they refused 
to neceive the petition of ihe Royalist citizens on the 
ground that those who wished to present Ìt were too 
numerous to be admitted to theìr bar. a By the 
Commons the keeper of the bear-garden had been 
committed to Newgate on the charge of obtaining 
signatures by means of threats, and art order was 
drawn up dírecting that no more bears should be 
^ùed during such distracted times , 3 an order which appears 
have been very Ìmperfectly obeyed . 4 

1 Comraon Councíl Joumal, Dec- 12. Co^p&raíìon RecordSj xí* fol, 
45 ’ Yonge’s Diary. Arfd. AfSS. iS, 777, fuí. 91. A amtinuation of 
ftrfáiri Spttial Passages. E + 244, 11* The Imagt of the Ma&gnantl 
Pwtt. E, 244, 12. An exact rdation. E. IJO, 15* 

1 Lf v. 4SS 3 490. 
s C.f ii* SS5. 

4 Tke Aciùri' Remsmtramt (E. 86, 8) complains that whìlst theatrcs 
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On the i4th the news of the retreat of Fairfax firom Tad* 
caster reached YVestminster, and it was accompanied by fresh 
Dec. 14. information from Rotterdam of the activity of the 
í^m^York- Queen in forwarding supplies to the Northem army. 

Both Houses took alarm. There were twenty con- 
victed recusants, it was said, amongst Newcastle’s oflficers. 

i>c. 16. Oráers were at once given that all wealthy or 
Aiarm of the dangerous Catholics should be arrested, and their 

Common*. 0 , . , , , , 

estates sequestered. Nor was ìt only from the North 
a-ain« thc that danger was feared. Lord Herbert, the son of 
Cathoiic*. t ^ e ^arquis 0 f Worcester, was raising a fresh army of 
Welshmen, in addition to that serving under Hertford, and as 
he was a Catholic, and had many Catholics in the army, his 
movements were regarded with special alarm at Westminster. 
About the middle of the month the Earl of Stamford, who had 
maintained himself in Hereford as long as possible by plunder- 
i>ec. 14. ing the strongly Royalist population of the county, 
evacuated his isolated position and fell back upon, 
h ereford. Gloucester . 1 At the same tirae it was known in 

London that Hopton, though some of the leading Devonshire 
Hopton ín Royalists had been surprised and sent up as prisoners 
Devonshtre. to London, was nevertheless able to hold the open 
country up to the very walls of Exeter. So great was the 
alarm that voices were heard in the Commons calling upon the 
House to summon the Scots to bring immediate aid to their 
English brethren. Such a confession of weakness, however, 
did not as yet commend itself to the majority, and in the end 
the Houses contented themselves with a declaration of their 
Scottish readiness to entertain any Scottish volunteers who 
Uente?” 10 might offer their services against an enemy whose 
uined. whole purpose was the suppression of the Protestant 
religion.* 

are closed the bear-garden is frequented. The date of this pamphlet is 
Jan. 24, 164Í. 

1 Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS, 18, 777 » fol. 96. Webb’s Civil War 
in Herefordshire , ii. 346. 

* L.J. v. 495. C.J. u. 891. D’Ewes’s Diary. HarU MSS . 164« 
fòl. 264E 
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Something more than the addítion of a few Scottìsh recmíts 
to the army of Essex was needed if Charles’s growing strength 
_ _ was to be kept at bay, Hítherto. outside those 

™ aistncts ìn w T hich the Kìng was present in person, 
the Houses had reìied on something like the old 
county organisation, by placing authoríty in the hands of com- 
mittees of the leading Puritan gentry in each shire. The 
arrangement had not worked welL The counties were too É 
smah to form the unít of the milítary system, and the plans of 
the committees were often liable to be thrown out of gear by 
the royalism of large numbcrs of the resident gentry. Hence 
a scheme had for some time been under discussion for the 
formation of associatkms comprising several neighbouring 
countíes, so as to combine into active resistance the scattered 
elements of the Parliamentary party over a considerable extent 
of country* On Deeemher 15 an ordínance was passed for an 
Dec, ig, association of the midland counties, and thís was 
knd A^ followed cíi the 2oth by another ordinance for an 
ctauon. association of the eastern counties. The first com- 
The^Eastern P r * sccl counries of Leicester, Derby, Nottìngharn, 
A**odatíoru Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Huntingdon ; the second those of Essex, SufìTolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Hertford. Stamford's son, Lord Grey of 
Groby, was appointed commander of the Midland Associatíon, 
whilst the command of the Eastem Association, as yet removed 
from the perils of war, was left undetermìned, On the 3ist 
Ckc. « . W arwick sh i re a n d S taffords hire were associa ted u n d er 
command of Lord Brooke.* The project was a 
&tlínbrd d hopeful one, at least for purposes of defence, but 

shkt. success was not to be assured mereìy by an improve- 

ment in admìnistrative machinery T . Each association would 
stand or fall in proportíon to its ability to find a capable man 
to place at its head, 

The necessity for increased organisation w T as brought bome 
to the Houses by the progress of the war in the South and 
WesL It ís ferue that on December i^th Waller recovered 


1 LJ : v. 493 » 
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Winchester, which had opened its gates to a small party of the 
King’s troops, and that on the 27th he recovered Chichester ; 
Progress of hut, whilst Parliament was gaining ground in Sussex 
ihe Sout'h an ^ Hampshire, it was in danger of losing London. 
andWest. j n the City the new taxation had stirred up the 
bitterest feeling. Though on one pretext or another the 
chief promoters of the Royalist petition had been thrown into 
prison, their followers had not been cowed. On the i9th their 
^ petition was presented to the Lords by a chosen 
Thc'city 9 ’ deputation, the numbers of which were not suf- 
peuuons. ficiently great to inspire alarm. It was followed by 
another petition which was presented in the name of the Lord 
Mayor and the Common Council, and which was accompanied 
by a copy of the petition which the Corporation of the City 
proposed to send to the King, inviting him to retum, and 
assuring him that strict precautions should be taken against a 
repetition of the tumults of the preceding winter. 1 

The next day the Lords sent down the propositions which 
they had drawn up to be submitted to the King. Charles was 
Dec 20 to as ^ e< ^ t0 k in< * himself to pass all such Bills as 
The Lords’ should be approved of by Parliament after consulta- 
proposmons. t j Qn t h e f uture assembly of divines ; to allow 
Lord Digbyand all persons impeached before January i, 1642, 
to stand their trials in Parliament, and to exclude Bristol, 
Hertford, Herbert, Percy, Jermyn, and Wilmot froro office and 
from the Court ; to secure and vindicate the privileges of Par- 
liament ; to give the Royal assent to Bills for securing the pay- 
ment of the Parliamentary debt ; and to agree that all acts of 
the Privy Council should be signed by those who had advised 
them. 2 There was also to be a new Militia Bill, and Charles 
was to be asked to reinstate Northumberland as Lord High 
Admiral. 

Such were the propositions suggested by that House in 
which the Peace-party was predominant. They asked for 
ministerial responsibility and for a Puritan settlement of the 
Church — for all those concessions, in short, to which both 


1 LJ. v. 499« 
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Charles and hís partisans were most bitterly hostik, No 
wonder that those who kept their heads clear in the Conimons 
Pcc, « thought ít useless to engage in a negotiation on such 
fhey ' terms. Yane led the way by asking the House to 
by7h« C e refuse even to take them Ìnto consideration* If 
Cormnons. j> ar liament began to treat wíth the KÌng, it wouìd 
grow careíess of its own defence ; but the arguments of reason 
were borne dow’n by the strength of the feelings enlìsted in the 
cause of peace. To these feelings D'Ewes, with his imperturb- 
able reliance upon phrases, gave expressíon, After repeating 
Pym's snggestíon 1 * that Charles’s experience of the evils of war 
might make him more ready to treat than he had formerly 
been, D'Ewes asked his brother members how they expected 
to make head against the overwhelmìng foices ín the field 
against them, The whole land was in oonfusion. No man 
would pay his rent. As the House had passed an ordínance 
to tax the subjects, it w ouid be well to pass another to compel 
tenants to pay iheir rents, Poverty and famine were hastening 
upon them with winged feet They were in danger lest the two 
armìes mìght combíne to make peace impossible, It would 
soon be a crìme to be rích. D*Ewes sat down amidst loud 
applause, and the House voted that negotiations should be 
opened wìth the King. a 

Ali the world, wrote one of Charles’s partisans, was in 
favour of peace, 3 * * * Those Lords who were understood to 

1 See p. 56, 

1 D J Ewes J s Diary, HarL MSS . 164, fol. $7ob. 

* The Verney correspondence presents the most touching evidence ol 

the entire shsence of anything like bíttcmess of feeling in a large group of 

Ttaen and women, amongst whom were warm panisans. The Royalist 

Eduiuiid Verney, complaining to his broiher that he had not received an 
ftnswer to tbe ktter of which an extract has been given at p. 5, wiìies as 
fotlows : “ Àlthough I would willingly Jose my right hand that you had 
gonc the other way, yet I will never consent that this dispiite shall make a 
qnaird between ns. There be too many to hght with besides ourselves. 

I pray God grant a sudden and firm peace, that we may safely meet ín 
person as weli as afrection, Though I am tooth and nail for the King 7 s 
Cause, and shall cndure so to the death, whatever his forlune be ; yet, 
iweet brother, let not this my opiniun — for it is guided by my conscience 
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iTLonj accept 
the proposit! 
tí> pegoriate. 

Jan. 3« 
The agents 
of the City 
at G*for(L 


King mìght be persuaded to grsnt lay the quesUon of personal 
confideoce in hts word, u The distrust of the few at the 
hcim^” shrewdly remarked the agent of a foreígn court, “ is not 
to be smoothed away. No one has so much eloquence as to 
persuade them to show confidence.” 1 

Yet ìn spite of every objection the cry for peace was too 
strong to be resisted. On December 26 1 the Commons 
resolved to agree with the Lords í proposal that the 
negotiations should be opened, An attempt was to 
be made to come to terms wíth the King. 

No tíme was Jost by the friends of peace. On 
January 2* before a formal treaty could be opened, 
the agents of the City arrived at Oxford with the 
petitíon of the Cotnmon Councìl, ín which Charles 
was assured of protectíon if he chose to return to West- 
uiinsten At Oxford they found themselves ìn the midst of 
a population which might have been friendly a few months 
before, 11 but which was now dominated by the influx of Cava- 
liers. They were hooted as they passed through the streets, 
and it was wíth difficulty that they were preserved from actual 
violence, When at íast they w r ere admitted to the royal pre- 
sence, Charles toid them that he was glad of their coming, as 
he ìvíshed them to distribute amongst their fellow-cituens his 
dedaratìonSj whìch had hítherto been kept from their know- 
^ iedge, On the 4th the agents were dìsmissed with 
n Kiug*i the information that Charles would send an answeí 
by Mr* Heron, one of his own seryants, who was to 
accompany them on their joumey* He asked which was the 
more numerous assembly in London, a Coramon Councìl or a 
Common Hall* On being told that the ìatter was the more 
numerous, he requested that his reply might be read therej as 
he wished as many as possible to be disabused and to know 
the truth. 3 

Àt least Charles could not justly complain that the citizens 
were not in a mood to listen even to reasonable terms, On 
january jrd no less tban 3,000 apprentíces, many of them 

1 Salvetti^ Newsletterj Arfd. MSS. 27, 96 Z K. fol. ^ob. 

* See p, 28* 1 Z.y, v. 458, 
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probably the very lads who had shouíed luslilyagalnst the bishops 
a year before, came to Westminster with a pedtion for peace 1 * 
About the same time Bedfordshire, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire, the very countìes in which the war 
spirit had risen the highest, agreed to petitions for 
peace, 9 The I^ondon press, usuatly so prolific of 
false accounts of victoríes, now began 10 cater for 
the popular taste by printíng false accounts of pacific speeche 5 , 
said to have been delìvered by the KÌng hìmsdf, 3 In thft 
Commons, when Pym once more proposed to enter into a 
} j national association w + íth Scotland to oppose that 
ef Pym Catholic league which he believed to have been fonnc^í 
nrgauvcd. support of the King, he met with no supporL Tht? 
Commons preferred to legislate directly for the extinction o f 
Cathoìicism in England by the education of the children of 
Catholics in the Protestant religion, hoping thal such a hw 
w'ould obtaín the Royal assent when the King, at no distant 
date, was once more amongst them at Westminsten 4 

At last, on january 13, the Common Hall was gatbered to 
hear Charles's answer to the City, It was a long diatribe against 
jsn. 13, the arbitrary power illegally assumed by the men who 
had usurped hís place, He called on all good sub- 
thc city, jects to throw ofif their yoke, and to begin by arrest- 
ing the Lord Mayor and four of the Ìeadíng citizens w f ho had 
been guilty of treason. When this had been done, he would 
gladly return to London without the protection of his army. 5 * * * 

1 CJ ; il 917. 

3 A petitim of tht County of Htrtferd ; also the petitìon of the Ceunty 

of Bcdford* E. 84, 39, Tht ỳttition of tke County ùf Esstx* E, S4, 40, 

a His Majestýs dtdaratwn. E. S4, 38. Hù Majtstýs graaom 

anstver, E. 84, 41. 

* Yonge T s Dìary, Àdd. ÀfSS. l8, 777 , f°I* 

s TAe humbh petiiion of the City of London^ with His Majestýt 

answer. E. 84, 14. The Khtgdotn'i Weekly IníelHgencer. E. 85, 15. 

Agosliní in hìs ktter of jan. |§, says ihat armed men were at the door f 
but he does not say that anyone who had a right to enter was kept out by 
them, In explanaiion of his statement that two men who called out for 
peace were anested, see the Lord Mayor’s statement [C.J* Ìl 937) that 
(jne man was arresLed for bcing ilkgally armcd. 
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After this Pym, who, together wíth other members of both 
Houses, was present in Ouìídhall, had no difficuity in con- 
hìs tcrms vincìng his audience that Charles had no thought of 
thíc^ by peace. The municipal spirit of the Londoners was 
jan is rouseí ^í and °f those who were present only two 

Furitier íaised their voices for the acceptance of such de- 

™ki* grading terms. 1 A subsequent order from the King 
ìeuuww. ^ the sherìffs to have his answer read ìn the halls 
of all the City Companies was frustrated by the imerposítion 
of the House of Commons^ 

Pym was undoubtedly right ín supposíng that Charles had 
fio serious thoughts of accepling a compromise, Heme, who 
^eKìngs brought the royal answer from Oxford, assured the 
lotcnttgna, Venetían agent that Charles did not intend to give 
a single point of his authority. In March he would have 
40,000 men ín the íield. With these he would block the 
traffic of the Thames and force the citìzens to throw off the 
cxisting govemment. 3 

If the war w'as to be carried on, the old difficulty of obtain- 

ìng money must be resolutely faced The taxation which had 

c been ordered produced líttle. The farmers of the 

?ill armcrs customs had positively refused to lend They 

Tomstefu* alleged that trade was so ruined that the customs 

produced no more than a,qoo4 a month. The 

Conmions thought that this enormous falling off wasdue rather 

t to the disinclination of the farmers to levy money 

Jm. 18. , * _ 

And arc to be used against the King than to the decay ui 
trade, and they dismtssed them from theír office. The 
new ones appointed ìn theír place were ready to lend 20,000/. 

1 Tìoo Spttekes* E. 8$, 7. In a speech purporting to have been 
delivered an Lhe iyth Sir H, Garway says that thi& friends of peace were 
tcrrariseíl, and durst not appear, (A speecfi made hy Aldcrman 
E. 245, 29.) Qn the other hancí, Ìn ihis account, printed at Qxford, U ìa 
siateil ibat there was an overwhelming cry for peace on the ijth, Thi*í 
s|'eech T however, as Mr. Firth has pointed out to me, is evidently one of 
the rnany forgeries whìch it was at this time thought expedient to íssue 
fiorfi the Qxford press, 

- Jtuskw. V, 120. C.J. ii, 941* 

J Agosiini to the Doge, Jin T Vtnctìan Trańfàiptr, R.O, 
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Such a sum would avail little unless the new Parìiamentary 
taxes could be raised, and as yet nothing had been obtained 
Kefunai to fr° m this source. On the 2oth Sir Geoige Whitmore 
i»y taxes. a nd other wealthy citizens were imprisoned on their 
refusal to pay. Sir Nicholas Crisp, one of the late fármers, 
who was detected in carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with the King, succeeded in escaping to Oxford, but his plate 
and money, to the value of 5,300/., were seized by Parliament 1 
In the midst of their financial difficulties the Commons 
had been busily elaborating the propositions which had come 
The peace down to them from the Lords. Impeachments, the 
y;Xr oai da te w bich was earlier than January 1642, were to 
Commons. be proceeded with, and all subsequent to that date 
were to be dropped. In spite of this decision, the name of 
Newcastle was now placed alongside of that of Digby in the 
worse category, although no charge had been brought against 
him before the fatal date. Charles was to be asked to agree to 
the disbandment of both armies before negotiations could be 
opened, and Bills were rapidly hurried on for the regulation of 
the Church in a Puritan sense. Amongst these was a Bill for 
, . the abolition of Episcopacy. Although it ought to 
ajKjiition of have been evident that to msist on such a Bill was 
.pmcopacy. p] ace an insuperable obstacle in the way of peace, 
the opposition to it, even of members of the Peace-party, 
was extremely faint. One or two lawyers suggested that it 
might be well to allow Episcopacy to stand, at least till the 
House was prepared to substitute some other govemment for 
^ it. Even this gentle opposition found but little sup- 
port, and before the end of January the Bill was 
accepted by the Lords as well as by the Commons. 2 

If there had been anything to hope from the propositions 
progreM of now rea <ty to be presented, the balanced fortunes 
thewar. Q f tw0 parties might have reconciled both 
Koyalists and Parliamentarians to the idea uf peace. If, during 

1 Whitacre’s Diary. Add. AfSS. 31, 116, fol. i6b, 19, 21, 2ib. C.J. 
íi. 935. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 2776. 

* D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 279. C.J. ii. 947. 
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the month of January, Charles’s cause was prosperíng in the 
West, it was declining in the North. 

After some hesitationj the Houses had nominated the 
wealthy but íncapableStamfordto command the Westem army. 
Staiwfoíd Early ín January he arrived ín Devonshire, bring- 

sentto ing with him the troops with which he had failed 

commua m ° . . , . . t 

w«i, to mamtain himself in Hereford , 1 together with 
others which he had collected on the way. Hopton, who 



had found himself in want of supplies of every kindj had 
Hopton already retreated across the Tamar, where Stamford 
mreati. prepared to followed him, It was íll fìghting Cornísh- 
PáM> Dfíhe men in theìr own country. The trained bands 
wmshmen. refused to niarch into Devonshire now 

rallied round Hopton as soon as he touched Comish soiL 
There was no such subordínation on the oíher side as to render 


1 See p. ytì* 
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Stamford’s army really formidable. Ruthven, a Scottish oíficef 
Ruthven w ^° comman ^ e< i the garrison at Plymouth, with 
diNobeys something perhaps of the contempt of the professional 
°’ r soldier for the titled commander to whom his obedi- 

encewasdue, pushed on hurriedly without waiting for Stamford. 

jan i^. Hopton and Grenvile fell upon him 

R°y^ at Bradock Down, not far from Liskeard, and routed 
BÍadai him utterly, taking 1,250 prisoners besides the guns 
and ammunition of the enemy. 1 2 The Comishmen 
resumed the offensive. Saltash and Okehampton were carried 
by assault. Stamford retreated as hastily as he ha<f advanced, 
and one wing of the Cornish army pursued the fugitives till they 
skirmishat were checked by Sir John Northcote at Chagford, 
Cnagtord. a f ter a skjrjnjsh j n which fell the young and brilliant 
Sidney Godolphin, the friend of Falkland. The other wing 
gathered round Plymouth, and prepared to lay siege to that 
important port. ? 

Nearer Oxford Charles’s forces had been equally successful. 
At the beginning of the year Hertford had advanced through 
the gap left by Stamford’s march into the West, and 
with his Welsh regiments had joined the King at 
Oxford. To support these fresh troops it was neces- 
sary to enlarge the circle within which contributions 
could be levied. An attempt made on Cirencester 
on January 7 was unsuccessful. On February 2 the 
town was carried by assault. The victors sacked the 
place, and carried off 1,100 prisoners to tramp wearily 
through the mire to Oxford. All Gloucestershire, with the ex- 
ception of Gloucester, was thus brought under the authority of 
the King. 3 

In Yorkshire Newcastle had been less successful than his 
comrades in Gloucestershire and Comwall. In December, when 


Hertford 

reaches 

Oxford. 

Jau. 7. 
An attempC 
on Ciren- 
cester. 

Feb. a. 
Cirencester 
taken. 


1 Hopton’s Narrative, Clarendon MSS. 1738(1). 

2 Clarendon % vi. 247. Grenvile to Lady Grenvile, Jan. 19. Forster 
MSS. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS . 164, fol. 289. Specìal Passages . 
E. 84, 17. 

u Rushw. v. 130. Warburton % ii. 107. Massey to Fiennes, Feb. 11, 
Add. MSS . 18, 479, foL 133. 
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be knevt that Charles was anxíonsly expecung hím to cleave 
his way to the Thames, the defeat of the Fairfaxes at Tad- 
1642, caster 1 seemed to have opened a path before him. 
in Hìs horse swept throngh Nottinghamshire, where 
Yorkshtrfc important town atid castle of Newark were held by 

Newark Dígby for the King j and though an at- 

he d for tempt to seìze Nottingham failed, the possession of 

tde Kmg. jí ewar k mac i e jt easy to send supplies to Oxford. 

Yet before Newcastle could advance in person he was anxious 
w to make himself compLeteíy master of the West 
Sa>Ueííitl» Ridìng, The clothing towns of that district, cut off 
w e>t Ridmg f rom BUCCOUr by the retieat of thc Fairfaxes behind 
the Ouse, were hard pressed, Strafìford’s nephew, Sir William 
Savile, dowered with somcthing of his uncle's haughty and un- 
compromising temper, was sent to reduce them to submíssion. 
He entered Leeds and Wakefield wìthout opposition, but at 
Dec. ia. Bradford the stern Furítan spirit beat high, and, 
summoning their neíghbours of Halifax to their aid, 
Bradford. ihe townsmen prepared for resístance. On December 
18, they foiled Savìle’s attempt to storm the town, and drove 
him to a hasty retreat. 

Whilst Bradford was ín expectation of a renewal of Savile ? s 
attack, succour arrived from an unexpected quarter, Sir 
sir Thomai Thomas Faírfax, the eldest son of the old lord, could 
Kairíu, not endure that the townsmen should be left to bear 
the brunt of w T ar unaided, No more gaìlant spirít bore arms 
in the Farliamentary ranks, His frank nature and his sympa- 
thetic heart drew close the bonds which attach a soldiery to 
their leader, Wíth a good eye for country, derìved from hìs 
experience in the hunting fìdd, he was, líke Rupcrc, 
ever foremost ín the strife. If he was sometimes 
ivanting in prudence, he was never deficient in dash, 
and for the present at least it was precisely this 
quaìity of dash of which his party stood most ín 
need, Gathering a small force, the rider on the 
white horse, as he was fondly called, was despatched acro^s 
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1 See p. 71. 
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the enemy’s country by his father, and before the end oi 
December entered Bradford. Before long he was able to tak-^ 
the offensive, and on January 23 he drove Savile out of Leeds* 
Wakefield fell into his hands without further fighting. 1 Ne^"* 
castle, baffled and disconcerted, fell back upon York. 

In Cheshire Sir William Brereton, hardly less successfx_^»l 
than Fairfax had been in the West Riding, had, on Januair— 7 
jan. *8. 28th, succeeded in defeating the Royalists of tl^- e 

imccess a’* county at Nantwich. Thus, when negotiations wear- e 
Nantwich. 0 pened at Oxford neither side would be able to lo»i 
upon an unbroken current of success. Charles’s gain in Ùrza.e 
West was counterbalanced by his discomfiture in the NortX^. 
To men less resolved to gain or lose all than were bo'ti 
Charles and his antagonists the path of compromise lay invit* 
ingly open. 

* Lord Fairfax to a member of the House of Commons, Dec. 

Old Parl. Hist. xii. 110 . The Rider of the White Horse . E. 88, 2 3* 
See also for an account of these transactions in Markham’s The Gre* 
Lord Fairfax % ch. j«. 
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of the known laws of the land and of his own legal power, 
and to disclaim all right to imprison or to tax his subjects. 
Parliament was also to prepare a Bill which would preserve the 
Book of Common Prayer from the scom and violence of the 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and other sectaries, in which he would 
be glad to see inserted a clause for the ease of tender con- 
sciences in accordance with his former declarations. All 
persons excepted from the general pardon were to be tried by 
their peers. Instead of the disbandment of both armies pro- 
posed by the Houses there was to be a cessation of hostilities 
during the negotiations, and there was to be freedom of trade 
between those who lived in the respective quarters of the 
Royal and the Parliamentary armies . 1 

After this reply no wise man could entertain any hopes of 
peace. Even the hint thrown out about tender consciences 
was too vaguely worded , 2 and was too unappropriate to a con- 
dition of things in which two religious parties were struggling 
on equal terms for the mastery, to produce the slightest efFect. 
Anxious as the Lords were to proceed with the negotiation, 
Feb . 7 . they felt that they could only do so by dropping out 
vote^«* sight for a time the question of principle which 
sation. really divided them from the King, and they con- 
tented themselves with adopting Charles’s proposal that a 
cessation of arms should come first, and that this should be 

1 Rushw . v. 165-169. 

* In his declaration published after his reception of the Grand Remon- 
strance, Charles expressed himself in the following way : “ For differences 
amongst ourselves, for matters indifferent in their own nature conceming 
religion, we shall, in tenderness to any number of our loving subjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our Parliament that some law may be 
made for the exemption of tender consciences from punishment or prosecu- 
tion for such ceremonies, and in such cases which, by the judgment of 
most men, are held to be matters indifferent, and of some to be absolutely 
unlawful ; provided this can be attempted and pursued with that modesty, 
temper, and submission that, in the meantime, the peace and quiet of the 
kingdon be not disturbed, the decency and comeliness of God*s service 
discountenanced, nor the pious, sober, and devout actions of those reverend 
persons, who were the first labourers in the blessed Reformation, or at 
that time, be scandalled and defamed.” Husbands’ Collections % 21. 
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iQllowed by a diplomatic struggle which might lead to a 
Eeneral dìsiíandnient of the armies. 

To the men who had hitherto disposed of the majority of 
the Commons this resoJution of the Lords appeared to be a 
ruinous concession* A cessation of arms, they be- 
líevedj would be altogether inthe King ! sfavour* The 
Ktng was levying monthly contributions wherever his 
armies had the upper hand, and, whether from loy- 
alty or fear, those contributions were duly paid. On 
theí other hand Sir Gilbert Gerard, the Parlíamentary Treasurer 
ot the Armyi had lately announced that he had not a penny left 
wì tti whích to pay the troopS! and that it was absolutely neces- 
s^ r y to establish that regular taxation about which so mueh had 
beeMi S aid and so little done* Since this revelation, a commit- 
had been sitting to devise an expedíent ; 1 but it needed 
bci t little sagacity to perceive that, if hostilities were suspended 
ìt would be more than ever difficult to induce even the ìvarm 
supporters of the Parliament to submit to taxation* Besides 
thìs t there was a strong conviction that delay would enable the 
Kìrjg to gather from abroad those reinforcements which he was 
bolieved to be awaidng. 

On both sides every effort had been made to secure a full 
attendance in the Commons, The Peers had induced a con- 
Ftb. g f siderable number of members* who had long been 
a bsent from Westminster, to come up to vote for 
p eace . On the other hand, members, who were also 
officcrs, forsook for a time their military charges to raise their 
VQl ces against the dangerous pursuít of a phantom. 2 The 
highest vote recorded duríng the month of January was 102. 
luthe dmsion taken on February 8 the numbers reached 194. 
Vet, after all, the partíes thus marshalled against one another 
ivere divíded by no broad ground of principle, Gn 
both sides there was an agreement that the King's 
answer was no answer at all. Pym, who warmly 
supported an immediate disbandment, declared that 
the difrerence between the King and his people was not one to 

1 D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fol. 287* 

1 Agostiní 10 the Doge, Feb. Víntlìan Transcriỳts^ R. G* 
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be settled by the sword. He had too much confidence in his 
own cause not to believe that, if the arguments on which he 
relied were fairly heard, without the distraction caused by the 
presence of armed forces, they would bear down all opposition. 
He therefore asked that as soon as the armies had disappeared 
the propositions of the Houses should again be laid before the 
King, with such explanations as might seem necessary. When, 
after two days’ debate, the vote was taken, it was found that, 
though there was a considerable minority which believed all 
diplomacy useless, the majority was for opening a negotiation 
on the subject of disbandment On the ioth and nth there 
was a discussion whether the Houses should offer to 
negotiate on the propositions themselves before the 
disbandment had taken place. Yym distinctly re- 
plied in the negative. “ If they yield not to a dis- 
banding,” he said, “ we shall have no hope of peace.” Holles 
and Maynard must have known in their hearts that it was most 
unlikely that the King would yield at all, but they continued to 
hope against all probability. On a division, however, they were 
beaten, and the House resolved that the armies must be dis- 
banded before another step was taken. In all probability Pym 
and Hampden had voted with Holles on the 9th, and now voted 
against him. 1 

There can be little doubt that the House had decided as 
rightly as it was possible for it to decide, unless it could rise 
Fcb x6. * nto a kigh er atmosphere of thought. To conduct a 
negotiation when the views entertained even by those 
who were most in favour of peace were diametrically opposed 
to those entertained by the King was plainly useless, and might 
be ruinous. The majority of the little group of Peers which 
now constituted the House of Lords thought otherwise. They 
Compromise P ro P° se d a compromise. Let there be, at first, a 
proposed by mere cessation of hostilities. Let that be followed 
e . by a negotiation limited to twenty days, in which the 
demand of the Houses for a disbandment and the King J s demand 

1 C.J. ii 960. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS . 164, fol. 29 ib. Yonge’s 
Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, foL 145, 148. D’Ewes’s prejudiced state- 
ments should be corrected by the last-named authonty. 
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fot- a surrender of the forts and shíps míght be discussed, To 
th i s proposal the Commons gave wa y f though only by a majo* 
rity of three, It was, perhaps, necessary in the face 
of the widespread agítatíon for peaee to prolong the 


, tj. 

by tìtU t0 negotíatíon, futile as it was ; but so díssatisfied were 
* non5 " some of those who had voted for breaking it off, 
tha.t there w f as some taìk amongst thern of impeaching five of 
th^ Peace'party in the Upper House, Nothing, however, was 
dc> in the matter, and many days were spent ín settling the 
3 | details of the new proposals, It was only on Fe* 
bniary 28 that they were ready to be forwarded to 
Oxford. 1 

'Whílst time was thus consumed at Westminster, Charles was 
loolíing anxiously but hopefully to the North for aid which 
jan. wouìd free him from the necessity of negotiatíng at 
slII* Newcastle, it is true, had been compelled to fall 
Nl>rtk back upon York by the suecesses of the younger Faír- 
fa>c in the West Riding, but there was reason to believe that he 
wou]<J snon be ìn a position to take the field with advantage. 
I H tíme to time he had been joíned by ofiicers of reputation 
had been sent to him from Holland by the Queen, amongst 
whom the most noted was General King, who, having 
known long service in the German wars, was at once 
accepted by the Earl as his military adviser, and was 
shortly afterwards created Lord Eythin in the Scot- 
tish peerage. On February 2 Henrietta Maria set 
sail in person for the Yorkshíre coast. Arms, as 
occasion served, she had despatched to the army of Newcastle 
f r om time to time, and she was now bringing with her a fresh 
supply ( together with a large sum of money, obtained by selling 
0T pawning jewels, a sum which contemporary rumour, wàth 
ptobahle exaggeration, reckoned at 2,ooo,ooo4 This time, 
however, a fierce storm swept over the North Sea, and for nine 
^ys the Queen, with her precious cargo, lay tossing on the 
She never lost the high spirits which accompanied her 
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in evtiy posìtion in which she was placed, and she laughet^, 
heartiìy as her auendant ladies were driven by the howling n t 
the wind and the creakmg of the timbers to shout out, m con- 
fession to her chaplain, a catalogue of sins which was never 
meant to reach the ear of theír mìstress* “ Comfort yourselves, 
my dears, !1 she said, m unconscious imitation of the Red King j 
li Queens of Engiand are never drowned. tT 1 

JVt Oxford Charles was anxìously watching for news of the 
safe arrìval of his wife, whose energv had served him so welì. 

“ Never woman with child, M he wTote to Newcastle, 

“ more longed for anything than we for news from 
you." 1 Charles T s longíngs were not immediately 
satisfied. Henrietta Maria at last regamed a Dutch 
port, and some days passed before she was again able 
to put to sea, under Tromp's escort. 

On the aand the Queen landed al Bridlington Quay, On 
the morning after she was awakened by the roar of guns. 

Four Parliamentary ships, under Captaìn Batten, 
w*ere fìríng at the vessels which she had brought over, 
and which were stìll laden with warlíke stores. The shot came 
Feb. crashìug through the houses of the little port. The 
one in which the Queen had passed the ntght was 
looQuay, specially exposed to danger, in all probability not 
because Batten deliberately intended to injure her, 3 but 
because ít happened to be \n the line of fire. Springing front 
bed, and hastily WTapping whatever first came to hand around 
Iter, she huarried out in search of a place of greater safety. On 
her way through the street she remembered that her lap-dog 
had been left behind, and ín spite of tbe entreaties of her 
attendants she rísked her life by returning to seek for it. 
Snatchìng up the littìe animal, she returned unhurt, and finally 
took refuge in a dítch outside the tovm, where she was under 
cover, though the buìlets flew over her head or sprinkìed 
her with dust as they struck the ground. At last a threat 
from Tromp and the fall of the tide compelled Batten to 

1 AtéiHúirts de Matfame de Afotfeviffe w ì* 209« 
a The King to Newcasile, Feb. 13. tfart. MSS . 6 g$ 8 , tol. 131, 

1 It is not very lìkdy that he knew m what house she 1 
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After a few days' rest she was conducted by Newcastle 
to York, where she was to await an opportumty 
of rejoinìng her husband with safety, 

Charles was the more overjoyed at the last news 
fro hìs wife as he had been warned that a conspiracy had been 
piot formed to seke her on her way from the coast* in 
ber. or( j er to ddiver her to the Parliament to be held as 
a kx^ostage. Newcastle arrested Lord Savile and Sir Thomas 
Go^eron suspicion of complicíty in the plotj whilst Lord New- 
poirtj who ivas charged with partícípation in it, sought safety in 
Asj however, Savile had no accusation made against him 
afterhewas brought to Oxford, and as Newport wasattempting 
to xiaake hìs way to the King when he was captured on the road 
by the Parlìamentary troops, and was ultimately throvvn into 
the Tower, tbere seems to be good reason to belíeve that both 
Savile and Newport were, at least on this occasion, guiltless . 8 

On the day on which tbe tidings of the Queen’s entry into 
York reached Charles he received the articles of the proposed 
cessation at the hands of the Parhamentary Com- 
missìoners. ** Yesterday/' he wrote to his wífe on 
rSSííted to the following morning, 41 there were articles of a 
1 e cessation brought me from London, but so unreason- 

able that I cannot grant them. Yet, to undeceive 
the pcople, by showing it is not I, but those who 
have caused and fostercd thìs rebellion, that dcsire 
the continuance of this war and universal distraction, I am 
frarning articles fit for that purpose— oníy thís, I assure thee 
that the distractions of the rebds are such that so many fìne 
d^signs are laid open to us we know not whích fìrst to under- 
take ; but, certainly, my fìrst and cbiefest care is and shall be 
10 secure thee, and hasten our meeting ,” 3 

1 Mém&ires de Madame de Mottevìík^ i. 210. The Queen to the King, 
Feb. 25. Letters of Henrùtta Maria^ 166. Kushw. v. 156. 

* hivile’s vmdication has been publìshed by Mr, Caitwright. Camdcn 
Mist t viii. 

1 The King Tt> the Qtieen, March 2, Letters of Henrìetta Marìa , 174. 
Scrwick Castle in thís letter should, I have no doubt, be Belvoir Casile, 
icid Cbcstei is evident^y a mísprint for Chichester, 
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In pursuance of the design which he announced to his 
wife Charles drew up the reply, which on March 6 he de- 
spatched to Westminster. He complained that the Houses 
Mardb 6. had not granted freedom of trade duringthe cessation, 
re^yto£« an d he asked that the ships which had been sent out 
Houses. to defend the realra might be placed under oflScers 
named by himself. Finally, he required that, during the 
cessation, no one should be imprisoned except in accordance 
with the known laws of the land. 1 

These last words indicated something more than a benevo- 
lent desire to maintain the law. The City had lately responded 
Fcb. a6 to a ^ res ^ rec l uest f° r a Parliamentary loan by an 
a frcsh ’ oflfer of 60,000/. ; but its oflfer was accompanied by 
City ìoon. a re q Uest t hat t h e m uch-talked-of general taxation 
— the order of December 8 having been too vaguely worded to 
take eflfect* — might be actually put in force. The wish thus 
expressed had already been met. On February 24 an ordinance 
^ was voted imposing a weekly payment upon every 
a genend* county in England, and naming Commissioners who 

tax imposed. were tQ ^sess the owners of property at their dis- 
cretion ; a scheme which seemed to be likely to be more pro- 
ductive than the levy of five per cent., which might easily lead 
to disputes between the owners of property and the assessors. 
If every county had been amenable to the orders of Parlia- 
ment, the sum obtained would have exceeded 1,600,000/.* 
Even half of this sum would have been no inconsiderable 


revenue. 

Charles was perfectly right in seeing that the difficulty of 
enforcing payment of taxation would be a weak point in his 
Resistancc opponents > line of defence, and it was only natural 
to taxauon. t h a t h e s h ou ld attempt to improve it to his own 
advantage, by suggesting that to imprison those who refused to 
pay the tax was as illegal as the tax itself. There were many 
wno believed a demand for money made by anything short of 
an Act of Parliament to be unjustifiable, and many more who 


1 LJ. v. 640. * See p. 72. 

* L.J. v. 619. Twc Ordinances. E. 91, 36. 
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tound it convenient to treat it as unjustifìable. The payment 
of the original five per cent. assessed upon London and West- 
mínster 1 had been widely refused. So ditll was trade, and so 
exhausted were the citizens by the continual calls upon their 
purses, that it vvas dífficult to find buyers for goods seized in 
default of payment, and at last the Jews of Amsterdam were 
Invited to send agents to Engkind to porchase what few 
Englishmen would buy. 2 A beginníng was thus made, and 
after a whUe money began to come hi r though by no means Ìn 
amounts equal to the expectatìons which had been formed by 
the promoters of the scheme. 3 

The situation was felt to be a serious one, all the more as 
tbe Parliamerìtary party had just suffered a considerable per- 
sonal loss, In the Midland counties the Kings 
cause had been steadily gaining ground, and before 
the end of February— in addition to Newark— 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tamworth, Lichheld, Stafford, 
and Stratford-on-Avon were occupied by his forces. 4 The 
loss was the more severely felt at Westminster, as it opened 
tbe way for the southem march of Newcastle and the Queen, 

In looking for a man who might stem the tide of disaster 
the Houses lighted upon Lord Brooke* His position as owner 
LtìnjBnMíc Warwick Castle aod his known staunehness to 
sSft the Parliamentary cause had led to his appointment 
as commander of the recently associated counties of 
Wárwick and Stafford, and he was now dí rected to take charge 
of the forces of those coundes, Áfter dríving the Royalísts 
outof Stratford he advanced to LÌchfield, where the Cathedraì 

and the close hadbeen converted Ìnto a fortress, aud 

Mjtràli 2, # 

H e k itij i«d were now garrisoned b y t h e Ro ya 1 i s t s, Steppi ng i n t o 
■ UàfMd. street to watc h the effect of a cannon shot aimed 
Bcross the pool, the calm surface of which refiects the three 
gmceful spires of the Cathedral, his appearance attracted the 

1 See p. 65, 

* Agostini io the Doge, March Vcntiian TranscrìptS % R.Q. 

■ There are books of payment in the Record Ofíice. Com. for mivami 
fifmùttty, A. 37-39 ; 46-52, 

4 The details may be gathered from the pamphlets of the monlh. 
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attention of the garrison. A shot from the central tower 
pierced his brain and stretched him lifeless on the spot The 
Royalists triumphantly recorded the fact that the assailant of 
the sacred precincts was slain on the festival of St Chad, the 
patron saint of the Cathedral, and that the fatal shot was fired 
by ‘ dumb Dyott/ who, having been deaf and dumb frora his 
birth, might be regarded as a special instrument of Providence. 
To his own party the loss was considerable. Those who were 
beginning to censure Essex as a dilatory commander were 
already casting their eyes on Brooke as a more energetic 
successor. In modern times he will be chiefly remembered 
as the author of that Discourse on Episcopacy which marks a 
step in the progrcss of the doctrine of toleration. 1 * Twodays 
March 4. after his death the garrison of the Cathedral sur- 
di! £í* rendered to Sir John Gell, who had brought up rein* 
renders. forcements from Derbyshire. Yet, in spite of the 
check thus inflicted on the Royalists, they continued to steal 
gradually southward, and houses were from time to time 
seized and garrisoned in unexpected quarters by the Cavaliet 
gentry.* 

Every day brought news which convinced all but the most 
stubborn that it would be unwise to weaken the defences of 
March 7. Parliament by listening to overtures from Oxford- 
On March 7 Parliament, upon the proposal of th^ 
Court of Common Council, ordered that Londof* 
should be fortified. 3 On the 9th a startling messag^ 
arrived from Essex, telling how Rupert, with 6,00^ 
horse, had marched against Bristol, so that ‘ther^ 
was likely to be little fruit of ’ the treaty. With th^ 
full approbation of the Houses Essex now proposed to opei^ 
the campaign as soon as possible. 4 
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1 HisU ofEngl (1603-1642), x. 35. 

* Special Passages . E. 89, 1 7. The last week's proceedings of Ĺor& 

Brooke. E. 59, 19. Account of the Siege of Lichfield. Harl. MSS*~ 
2,043, fol. 25. Agostini to the Doge, Feb. Venctian Transcripts + 
R.O. 

9 Maitland’s Hist. of London, i. 369. 

4 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 318. 
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Ruperfs bold dash had already failcd. Some of the lend- 
ing merchants of Bristol had undertaken to open a gate to him 
Ma ^ in the night, but the plot was discoveredj and the 

Rupert'a leaders captured, two of whoirij named Yeomans and 

Bourchier, were ultinaately executed, Rupert re- 
turned hastìly to Oxford, and ìn face of his numermis cavalry 
Essex did not yet venture to stir. 1 

Just at the time when Rupert’s attempt and failure were 
known in London, the letter in which Charles assured the 
Marchio. Queen that his only object ìn contínuing the nego- 
íepted^' tiations w j as to undeceive the people was intercepted 
jisctcr. and published. 2 The phrase in whìch he expressed 
^atisfaction at the many 1 fìne designs * ofTered to hím caught 
the public ear* and for many a rnonth, as one Royahst intrigue 
after another came to light, the new'spapers took good care to 
remind their readers that it was one more of his Majesty's * fìne 
designs.* 

It was not by the Commons alone that Charles’s answer of 
the 6th was regarded as unsatisfactory. To abandon 

Iwl-orda . < - i % _ . 

^Ktoiedby the navy to hnn and to renounce the power of im- 
Cbrls prísonment was to surrender at discretion, and the 
Peersj long urgent for peace, now felt it to be hopeless, and 
threw in theír lot with the party of resistance, 3 

Yet, even so, those who in their hearts knew that the pro- 
bogation of the war was inevìtable were loth to pronounce the 
htal word which would put an end to this futile negotiation. 
The Coramon Coundl, on the other hand, angry 
with su ^h trìfling, called for the formation of that 
^ association for which Fym had asked on the eve of 
tbe Kíng's march to EdgehilL 4 Disastrous as was a policy 
wbich would divíde more sharply than before the already divided 
M ion s the only alternatíve to ít was a polìcy of reconciliatíon 
Wd on religious toleration, and, unhappily, neíther Charles 
hoí his adversaries had conceived the idea of any such solution, 

1 A britf relaiton úf a plot against BristoL E. 93, 3. 

3 See p. 95. 

4 ÀgoAtiíii to the Doge, March Venetian Tramcripts^ R,0\ 

* See p, 39. 
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Conciliation in respect to the material objects in dispute was 
alone possible as yet, and what little of this there was came 
„ . „ from the side of the Parlìament 

March 18. 

Frcsh over- On the i8th fresh instructions were forwarded to 
by Pariia- Oxford by the Houses, empowering their Commis- 
mtaL sioners to offer a reasonable compromise on the 
question of the custody of the forts and ships. “ The passages 
of this day,” wrote D’Ewes, “ gave me the first hopes I had 
D’Ewes received for divers months last past that God of His 

hopcsfor infinite mercy would be pleased to vouchsafe a 

peacs, speedy peace to this almost half-ruined kingdom, for 
the articles propounded were so full of equilibrancy as that 
there was no probability to the contrary but that his Majesty 
would readily accept them.” 1 

The very equilibrancy, as D’Ewes termed it, of the new 
proposals was suffìcient to set Charles against them. He was 
asked to entrust the forts and ships to persons nominated by 
himself on condition that they should possess the confidence 
March 23. °f Parliament. 2 He first objected to the proposed 

crulciscs articles of cessation, and then, rejecting the com- 

tion^nd" P rom i se of the Houses, asked that the forts and 
March 28', ships should be entrusted to those in whose hands 
thefort* he had himself placed them before the outbreak of 
and ship*. ^ troubles, at the same time professing himself to 
be ready to remove his nominees if just cause should be shown 
for his so doing. 3 As this arrangement would place the Tower 
in the hands of Byron, Portsmouth in the hands of Goring, 
and Hull in the hands of Newcastle, even the warmest sup- 
porters of an understanding with the King must have felt thiat 
their hopes were at an end. 

Indeed, even before Charles’s claim to the ships and forts 
was known at Westminster, it was generally recognised that the 
March 27. treaty would come to nothing. Lords and Commons 
o/sèqueí agreed in taking measures for carrying on the war in 
tration. earnest. On March 2 7 they passed an ordinance se- 
questrating the estates of all who gave assistance to the King. The 


March 23. 
Charles 
cnticises 
the cessa- 
tion, and, 
March 28, 
asks for 
the forts 
and ships. 


1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 334. 
? RusJrn. v. 175. * Jbid. 1 77, aoa 
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poìicy of confiscatíon, announced on September 6, and partially 
enforced on October 1 5, 1 was thus made generally applicable- 
DEwes, it is true, mourned over the fact tbat the ‘ fiery spìrits f 
were now as supreme over the Peers as tbey were over the 
CommonSj and consoled hímself with the remembrance tbat 
superiority of character w'as on the síde of peace* In the 
Commons at least most of the men of great estates were on 
the side of an accommodation, whilst the supporters of Pym 
ivere 1 mean or beggarly fetlows, 1 who, havíng been mechanics, 
and beíng men of mean fortune, were tberefore £ not so sen- 
sible of the destruction of the kingdom as those who had estates 
to lose-* It díd not occur to D’Ewes to ask whether Charles s 
exorbitant demands had anything to do with the ascendency 
which Pym had now regained, 2 

Pyin was bent on placing the Parliamentary finances on a 
sound basis. The tax of five per cent M the monthly contribu- 
March »0* tions, and the rents of sequestrated estates might per- 
haps sufficient if all England could be compelled 
«0«, t0 p a y As this was impossible, Pym proposed an ex- 
rise upon all commodítìes bought and sold. Such a proposal 
was certain to rouse the warmest opposition. If the incidence 
of an excise is not more oppressive than that of other i axe% it 
is at least more widely felt, A member rose to express his 
astonishment that a motion should be made in that House to 
revive a tax which, when the King had attempted to rmpose >t 
in 1638, had been declared by the Commons to be destructive 
trade. Pym then proposed to restríct the new tax to super- 
^uous cotmnodities. One member after another refused to 
poiìoq accept 4 even on these terms, one speaker express- 
* ng ^- s astonishment ‘that he who pretendcd to 
sta nd so much for the liberty of the subject should proposc 

1 PP* *7i 37- 

T Cj m úu 21. D'Ewes’s Dìary. Harl MSS 164, foL 344^ 346- 
h an odd entry on. fol. 33Sb to the effect that the Lords on March 
^ acquaìnted tbe Cottimons that they had aent to Oxford to ask the King 
kr payment of the expenses of firing for the use of the King and P'arìia- 
If this mcans, aa 1 suppose it does, the warming of the Ilouseii al 
^ eattninster, it is not strange that the Kíng would not pay. 
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vh Mnjnvi, iramtalous, and destractive project/ Pym’s 
*• - w * ^vi, but the lime would come before long wheti 
n W' < i'O W (ound necewry to adopt íl 1 

‘v -.j - 'iv ihc rrjcct íon of Pym’s project, ihe evident hope- 

ls ah Hveommodation had given the War-party the 
s * i ivilriKy m the Commons. On March 30 the 

' s ^ I oiuuhinH, m the teeth of the opposition of the 
i ivrds ofTercd a deadly ínsult to the Queen* They 
ss m a i’ommittee, of which Marten was a member, 
U\ *vit(í4»t the Capuchins at Somerset House, and to 
b 4 t down the images — the idols, as they scomfully 
t iluuit iu ilvc diaivel. 9 A pieture by Rubens, valued at 
v\ Un h ovcr the high altar, was cast into the 

h l’hu lueling againsi the Queen was growing daily 

Wvv- V\u\ k *4ilhcrem» in the Commons, 

dv uohv Chftiles'i ólvsiinacy felt, as Ìts consequences 
, . , > A iliLmsMdves, more than by those who, on either side, 

, , wviií MiUtJcly Llesirous of peace. On March 19 Roe 

had pouicd hai troubles into the sytnpathìsing ear of 
I aUUutl 11 UV* he wrote* “you can agree the cessa- 
s.,- u ^lmh u. (hc pupular partj the articles will follow almost 
, , . m*, «ml ihut rule only 1 will lay, that if you must or 

, khIvv whi iUCt^iifully, you must set peaee m the first 
V tv u »how that *he is ravished from you, and your 

vi oulv iUUpla\ vd to reseue the beloved of all men. M 
U.n tuW^went Ictter of April 6 shows the eífect 
\\\ 1 ultu ^ il on hmi by ihe news of the King's demand 
dp M\\ 4ud luih tt U inay appcar great presumption 
m ' lìk_ V i‘»u , "tv» give any opinion eiher of the state of 
\ v pi >k\\ m hand px oí your proceedings therein ; but íf 
\\ -u 1 , 1 \ \\\v\\ k uld maU a jvkI against nature, the passions of 
b n líik i| iputl tuay awtwp ativ errors of a wetì-affected zeal. 
>,i!,v-ni ht .n u\ iuumhi you that the last message of his 
\ì IuhIì \WWih vwn aU those who seriously 

, 1k d Aud AiWt thv hv^x'-s oí accommodatìoa. They 

v\i\* K\h\\ AW4 VJèA UH. 

’ CfnV 1*4, U4, v, étSy, 

hV Vu d A. m * . .. VXV, *; t gda K. fol* S 3 tv 
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pretend to have no ground nor subject left them to continue 
their endeavours. There is another party who triumph and 
proclaim that it is you that decline the peace by refusing the 
cessatíon which, though I know it be in some points disad 
vantageous to hís Majesty, yet, consìdering the popularity of 
such an expectatíon, I cannot conceive the ínconveniences of 
equal vreight to the general opíníon whích w*ould have been 
gained to your part by yielding, which ís often the true way to 
perfect victory . 11 1 

Àt Westminster Holland spoke almost in the same language, 
He assured D'Ewes that both he and others had urged their 
frìends at Oxford to implore the Kíng rather to yíeld 
Atid P Jr l 8+ to some present inconvenìence than to let slip this 
HdUamL opportuníty of makíng peace. If only, he added, 

1 the two Houses 7 could 1 retum Ìnto their old way of advising 
and debating, the Kíng would fìnd so many sure friends ìn 
either House, as those violent spirits who had raised thts un- 
naiural and bloody w + ar w'ould be brought low in the esteem of 
all men, and 1 his Majesty would then be restored ‘ to all his 
ancient and undoubted power and rights. J Holland sadly ac- 
knowledged that his counsel ‘had been nothing at all regarded .’ 3 
Charles, in fact, íf he desired peace, desíred it only on hís own 
terrns, and was entirely unconscious of the importance of win- 
ning the sympathy of his more moderate opponents. His eye 
was fixed on the progress of the military operations. 

Charles’s position at Oxford was an isolated one, and be- 
tween hím and each of the supports on which he counted there 
Man;h was some Parliamentary force w r hích must be over- 
^ míUtàry powered before the Royalíst plan for the summer f s 
LQtlK campaign could be carried out. As long as Stam- 
ford held Devonshìre Hopton's advance was ímpossible, and 
Rupert’s failure to capture Bristol, together w r ith the devotion 
oL Gloucester to the Parliamentary cause, interposed a bar 
against the progress of the Wdsh levíes of Lord HerbertA 
ftirther north, Brereton, Ìn Cheshire and Lancashire, maìn- 

1 Roe to Falkland, March 19, April 6, Harl . MSS. 1,901, foí. 62by 
1 D ’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS , 164, foL 36 jh, 3 See p. 76. 
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tnined a superiority over Lord Derby, whilst the Hothams in 
Hull and the Fairfaxes in the West Riding continued to hold 
their own against Newcastle. If the Parliamentarians held the 
broken circumference of a circle round the King, the Royalists 
held a still more broken circumference of an outer circle 
beyond. The efforts of the Royalists of this outer circle to 
overpower the resistance of the intermediate zone with a view 
to an ultimate advance on Lx>ndon, gave a kind of unity to 
those local and desultory combats which bewilder the historian. 

During the first fortnight of March Sir William Waller, who 
had been down to Gloucestershire to strengthen the position 
sir w. which had been weakened by Stamford’s march into 
Gioucester- Devonshire, had been engaged in making good his 
shire. footing. On the i 5 th he secured Bristol. Having 
reduced Malmesbury on the 2ist, he threw himself on the 24th 
on Lx)rd Herbert’s Welshraen at Highnam, and dispersed or 
captured all who escaped the sword . 1 

Bristol and Gloucester having been thus secured, Waller 
assumed the offensive. Ross and Newnham, Monmouth and 
Aprii 5 Chepstow fell into his hands ; but he did not venture 
Heoccupies to advance further westward. Not only was the 
and^chep- Welsh population hostile, but he leamt that Rupert’s 
?>íow ' younger brother, Prince Maurice, had been sent 
from Oxford with Lord Grandison to fall upon his rear. Send- 
ing his foot and artillery across the estuary of the Severn, 
he passed through the enemy’s lines, and slipped into Gloucester 
Aprii ii at ^ead ^is cwky- The pkces which he 
Recums tó had occupied in Monmouthshire fell back into the 
Gioucester. k anc j s 0 £ R 0 yalists. If Waller had not accom- 

plished all that he had hoped to do, he had at least secured the 
important district of which he was in charge. He had also 
shown that Parliament possessed a generai whose wariness 
was united with that agility in which Essex, with all his sterling 
qualities, was terribly deficient. The name of ‘Wiliiam the 

1 Mr. W. P. Price, in a letter addressed to the Gloucester Jourtial % 
July 4, 1868, and which has since been reprinted, shows that there was 
considerable slaughter, from the evidence of local tradition and the dis- 
covtry of skeletons. 
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ConqueroT/ which was nowapplied to him, marked the estima- 
tion in which he was held , 1 

In the Northj Newcastle and the Queen were more suc- 
cessful than Herbert had been in the West* Money was sadìy 
wanting to the Parliamentary army in Yorkshíre, 
and there was none to spare in Londun to send to 
its support* Amongst íts commanders, too, there 
were some who had taken arms From political rather than from 
religíous motives, and who therefore felt themselves íll at ease 
as the cause for which they fought showed itself as more dís- 
Martii tinctly Puntan* Àmongst these were SÌr Hugh 
Sir Hugh S ' Cholmley, the governor of Scarboroughj and the 
Choimiey. two Hothams. Of the three, Cholmley appears to 
have had the nobler nature, and to have been actuated by the 
purer motives. In the years of pnssìve resistance he had 
refused to pay ship moneyp and had been disgraeed by 
StrafFord* Like most of the Yorkshire country gentlemen he 
had nothing of the Puritan in him, and having taken service 
under Parliament in the belíef that the war would soon lead 
to a constitutional compromìse, he was bìtterly dísappoínted at 
the failure of the Oxford negotiators to reach any basis of 
agreement 

Whllst Cholmley's mind was in this state, the Queen 
invited him to a conference at York, He accepted the invíta- 
tíon, and returned to Scarborough resolved to embark in a 
treason which might easily assume in his eyes the character of 
loyalty to the sovereign whose castle he had been guardíng 
against its true owner, On March 25 he iixformed 
2S * the garrison that from that time tbey were to hold 
the f^rtress for the Kíng. Their apparent acqui- 
escence lulled him into security. On March 31, 
^rWongh during his absence on a second visit to the Queen, 
g.ained for Eushel, one of hís officers, persuaded the soldiers to 
return to theír allegiance to Parlíament. On the 
following day, howcverj Cholmley reappeared before the walls 

1 Nicholas to Rupert, April 6. Warburion^ iL 159. Waller’s opera- 
tinns ìn the West are given in detaíl in Webb*s Civii War in Hcrtford* 

tkirCi i. 2lS t 249- 
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with 1,500 nien, and Bushel was compelled to surrender the 
íortress which he had won. 1 

The Hothams did not as yet follow Cholmley’s example ; 
but they showed little interest in the Parliamentary cause, and 
Aprii a. did all that lay in their power to thwart the opera- 
faxts^’ tions of Lord Fairfax and his son. The Fairfaxes, 
thus deserted, abandoned the country about belby, 
and threw themselves — not without loss — into Leeds, where 
they were soon besieged. 2 

In proportion as Newcastle gained ground in Yorkshire it 
became necessary to hold out a hand to him from Oxford, to 
enable him, when his immediate task was accomplished, to 
make his way southwards. The loss of Lichfield had been 
felt by the Royalists as weakening the King*s hold upon the 
Midlands, where it most concemed him to be strong. On 
Mareh *he news i therefore, Northampton had 

Nonhíunp. been despatched from his station at Banbury to 
retake it. From a life of ease and luxury this 
wealthy nobleman had been roused by the outbreak 
of the war to throw himself heart and soul into the royal cause. 
In Warwickshire his name had been from the first a tower of 
March 19. strength to the King. On March 19 he met GeH's 
Hopton f forces on Hopton Heath, about two miles from 
Heath. Stafford. After a sharp conflict he drove the enemy 
before him ; but in the moment of victory, as he was charg- 
ing too far in advance, his horse was killed under him, and his 
helmet struck from his head. The Parliamentary soldiers who 
surrounded him offered him quarter. “ I scorn,” was the dis- 
dainful reply, “ to take quarter from such base rogues as you are.” 
Irritated by this contemptuous rejoinder, a soldier dashed 
Deathof at a ^ a lbert and silenced him for ever. 

Northamp- Whilst the King’s horse were pursuing the fugitives 
tm * in a course as headlong as that which had cost them 

so dear at Edgehill, Brereton arrived on the field with fresh 


ton sent to 

recover 

Lichfield. 


1 Rushw. v. 264. Memoirs of Sir H. Cholmley , 36. Memorials 
touching Scarborough. Clar. MSS. 1669. Certain letters sent from Sir 
fohn Hotham , 100, d, 47. Certain informations . E. 97, 3. 

* Letter of Fairfax in Whitacre’s Diary. Add. MSS. 31, 116, fol. 126« 
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Parlin.mentary troops, and enabled some at least of his beaten 
A dóubifuL comrades to hold their ground Both sides daìmed 
’viciory. the victory, The EarPs body remained in the 
hands of the enemy, and* unless the constant asseveration of 
the Royalists is to be místrusted, Gell and Brereton were so 
dead to all honourable feeling as to refuse to deliver Ìt up to 
the slain noblemana son, except in exchange for the guns and 
prisoners which had been captured by the Royalists. 1 

Charles resolved to send Rupert to complete the work 
which had been intemipted by Northampton’s death, On 
Apríi 3, April 3 the Prince reached Birmingham, then a 
Bìrtnmg- 1 small town noted for its Puritanism and ìts íron- 

h*m. work, Wlien the Cívíl War broke out it threw 

itself with more than ordinary ardour into the Parliamentary 
cause, It furnished Essex with 15,000 sword-blades, and cast 
into prison two tnessengers who brought an order to forge 
vveapons for the King. WTien Charles was on the march to 
Edgehill the men of Birmingham íntercepted and carried off 
the plate whkh followed him, Though their town was an 
open one, they now refused to allow Rupert a 
passage through it, and fired on the approaching 
troopers, Àfter a brave resístance they were driven back, and 
the Royalists gaíned possession of the town. In spíte of 
Rupert's order to spare the beaten foe, the place was sacked 
and many of the houses were set on fire. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds, it was said, would be insufficient to repair the 
damages, The Earl of Denbigh, the honest squíre who had 
risen to fame as Buckingham T s brother-in-lawj and was now 
fìghtíng in the Royalist ranks, was slain in the attack.* 

As Rupert marched on loud cries reached him from dis- 
Iressed Royalists. Lady Derby implored him to hasten to the 
Rupert assistance of her husband, who w r as fighting an 
tatlìe 0nwl unequal battle in Lancashire. Capel, who was 
North- maintaining the King’s cause in Shropshire, urged 
hím to advance against Brereton, who held almost all Che- 
shire for the Parliament If Nantwich, he said, were taken p 


Apńl 3» 


1 /íUsAw. v. 152. Clarendon , vi. 280» 

* The evidence qu both sides is collected by Warburlon^ ii. 151. 
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Manchester would soon fall, ‘ and after that, between Oxford 
and Scotland, the King’s afíairs would have little impedi- 
raent. , 1 

Rupert struck for the nearest object On April io he laid 
siege to Lichfield Close and CathedraL* When that had fallen, 
s . of and its resistance could hardly be prolonged, he 
LÍSfidd would be able to hold out a hand to Derby and New- 
castle, and to conduct to Charles the Queen and the 
military stores in her keeping. The resistance was, however, 
prolonged till the 2ist, and when the Cathedral was at last 
surrendered Rupert’s services were needed in the South. His 
scheme of a northern march had to be abandoned for the 
present. 

On April 8 the Houses refused to agree to a cessation on 
the King’s terms, and required a positive answer to their original 
Apríi 8. demand for a disbandment 8 On the i2th Charles 
^ng^agrce re pli e d by asking, as he had asked before, that his 
bandment ? revenue » niagazines, ships, and forts should be re- 
Apńi la. store< * t0 him, an< * P^ ace( l un der the charge of the 
hìs finai persons trusted by him, unless just and legal excep- 
termà * tions could be taken against them ; that all members 
of either House expelled since January 1642 should be restored ; 
and, finally, that, in order that Parliament might be secured 
against tumultuous assemblies, it should be adjourned to some 
place not less than twenty miles from London. From the Par- 
liament thus reconstructed he expected Bills for punishing those 
who, in the press or in the pulpit, had used seditious language 
against himself or against the laws, and especially those who 
had justified the taking of arras against the King. To make 
these terms more acceptable he offered to throw over the Catho- 
lics, and to consent to a Bill for the better discovery and speedier 
conviction of recusants, as well as for the compulsory education 
of their children in the Protestant faith. 4 

As a matter of course these proposals were rejected. On 
April 14 the Houses refused to accept them as a basis of 

1 Capel to Rupert, April 6. Add. MSS. 18, 480, fol. 37. 

* Rushw * . ▼. 148. * Jbid. v. 191. 4 Jbid. v. 259. 
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negotiation. “ Let us not trouble ourselves,” said Marten 
bluntly, of this and of another message which had recently 
Apni 14. been delivered, u to send away an answer ; but 
rather answer them with scorn, as being unworthy 
jected. 0 f our further regard.” 1 The Commissioners were 
recalled from Oxford, and the long and fruitless negotiation 
was brought to an end. 

1 D’Ewes's Diary. HarU MSS. 164, fol. 363. C.J. iii. 45. 
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IRI3H AND SCOTCH MOVEMENTS. 

The paragraph relating to the Catholics in Charles’s finalrep^^I 
was peculiarly disgraceful. In the hour of trouble he hau^C 
a i 64|. joyfully accepted their services, yet he was now read^^^ 
Apn * to abandon them to their enemies at a momeiu 

when he was stickling for every jot of his own pre^"^ 
rogative. 

The fact was that Charles, as wassooften the case with him^*^ 
was floating between two irreconcilable policies. The first, 
hìs two which was m his message, was the policy""^ 

poiicícs. of Hyde, who had just been advanced to a seat in 
the Privy Council, and had been named Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in succession to Culpepper. The 
strict execution of the law of the land, in reliance on the support 
of a complete Parliament, which was to be freed by its removal 
to a distance from Westminster from the dictation of a London 
mob, was the groundwork of Hyde's system. If that system 
was very far from being all that the circumstances of the time 
demanded, it was at least straightforward and complete in it- 
self, whilst it appealed to the reverence for law and the reve- 
rence for Parliaments which are the most abiding characteristics 
of political Englishmen. 

With such principles Hyde had no objection to dabble in 
what ordinary men would speak of as plots and conspiracies. 

He could not understand that a trust imposed by the Houses 
at Westminster was binding upon the conscience at alL Those 
who, like Cholmlev, surrendered to the King fortified places 
which they had engaged to guard for Parliament were simply 
restonng to its legitimate owner property, of which, in a mo- 
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menl of weakness, they had accepted the charge at the hands 
of a gang of robbers. Whilst tne negotiations were still in pro- 
gress preparations had been niade at Oxford to secure a prize 
in comparison with which Scarborough Castle was as nothing, 
Charles knew that a large number of the inhabitants of London 
were anxious for peace, and he was ready to ofler any assist- 
ance in hìs power to enable them to shake oíf the yoke of the 
usurpers. 

Accordínglyj on March i6, Charles addressed to Sir Nicho- 
las Crisp and other citizens a commission of array, by which 
Mardi 16. were au thorised to appoint ofììcers and to select 
from amongst their loyal fellow-citizens such as were 
fit to be brought under military díscipline The com- 
mission, how T ever, was retained at Gxford till an op- 
portunity should occur of conveyíng it safely to Ix)ndon. In 
the meanw hile the poet Waller undertookthe completionof the 
political arrangements, and offered to act as interrae- 
WaSTrs diary between the cltízens and such members of either 
House as might be ready to decJare for the King on 
a fitting occasíom 1 That the correspondence between Oxford 
and London was to pass through the hands of Falkland is a 
sure indication that the plan had the concurrence of Hyde. 

In substance the policy of Hyde was the policy of Charles. 
The Kìng w r as as indisposed as his adviser to make any real 

T concession to those whom he regarded as actuated 
c!irs wiEh by the basest motives. Of a broader, more genial 
statesmanship there was no thought with either, 
Where Charles stood apart from Hyde was in his wíllingness to 
accept aid from any quarter, and in his fond belief that men of 
every rehgíous or polítical prínciple might be brought to sacrì- 
fìce themselves for him without exacting corresponding advan- 
tut adopts retum. He fanried especially that he couìd 

a poiícy of so use the Catholìcs as to avaìl himself of their 
services, though he never intended to bind himself 
to them further than he was conveniently able to do. 

Hence arose a second poiicy, the details of which were 


1 Staíe Triah ? ív. 628» 
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never communicated to Hyde, a policy which was certain to 
clash with the one which Charles ostensibly adopted. In a later 
, generation it would be possible to be a convinced 

Charlcs and zL , , , . _ _ , 

theCatho. Protestant and to support the claims of Cathobcs 
to complete religious liberty, but such breadth of 
judgment was hardly possible as yet, and Charles at least laid 
no claim to it. As far as England was concemed, the weak- 
ness of the Catholics was such as to make them well pleased 
with anything short of the worst treatment, but it was other- 
wise in Ireland, and it was to the Irish Catholics that Charles 
was now looking. As yet, indeed, he did not ask them for 
direct aid, but he hoped so to conciliate them as to enable 
him to bring away from Ireland the English army which had 
been serving against them. On April 9, only three days before 
. Charles announced his readiness to abandon the 

ta'fons^Vom Catholics of England to the cruelty of the law, Sir 
ireSaííd* Nicholas Byron, writing by his direction, informed 
Capel ‘that his Majesty did shortly expect succour from 
Ireland, which was for a time to be kept secret/ 

No doubt Charles wished to keep his project secret 
Unless he could veil his Irish plans in darkness, it would be 
hard for him to secure the sympathy of any considerable 
section of the London citizens. Unluckily for him, Byron’s 
letter was intercepted, and its contents were before long known 
at Westminster. 1 

For more than a year the Irish insurgents had been doing 
their best to come to an understanding with Charles. In 
March 1642, just after they heard that he had given 
his assent to the Act of Confiscation, 2 the Catholic 
gentry of the Pale despatched Colonel Reade to 
England as the bearer of their assurances of loyalty. 


i6aa. 
Marcn as 
Overture* 
from Ire- 
land. 


Colonel 

Reade 

tortured. 


The unfortunate messenger fell into the hands of 


the Puritan government at Dublin, and was put to 
the torture in the vain hope that he might be brought to 
acknowledge Charles’s participation in the rebellion. 8 The 


1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl, MSS . 164, fol. 242b. 

* Hist. ofEngl. (1603-1642), x. 173. 

• Reade’s examinations in Gilbert’s Hist. of the Irish ConfedtrcUion 
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insurgents, however, knew that in the main they must depend 
on themselves and not on Charles, On the very day on which 
Reade was stretched on the rack a synod of the 
clergy of the province of Armagh, meeting at Kells, 
called for an organisation whích might give uníty to the 
m™. scattered forces of the insurrection. 1 In May an 
cSSÍJ. 41 assembly Ìn whích the clergy took counsel with the 
rhe principal Catholic Laymen was held at Kilkenny, 

Co4*ndi, It was then resolved to choose a Supreme Council 
nine members to act as a Provísional Government of revo- 
Ìutríonary Ireland, on the understanding that a General 
Àssembly, which would practicaliy be an informal Parliamcnt 
the ínsurgent popuiatioíij should meet as soon as possible. 2 
To the step thus taken the J^ords Justíces replied, on May 
by prohìbìtingall intercourse with the Catholics. Gn June 
Juneji. 2i, the House of Commons at Dublín, now a purely 
sectional body, resolved that all persons refusing the 
oath of supremacy should ín future be debarred 
from taking their seats, and expelled forty-one of íts 
fl^mbers as traitors. 3 The two rehgíons were thus divided 
a sharper line than ever, and in Ireland the divisìon of 
^ligion was nearly, if not quite, cotncident with the division 
al race. 

Before the end of July the Catholícs made another eííbrt 
tQ ky their case before the King, requesting Ormond to 
forward their petìtion to him. Ormond, hovvever, 
placed it in the hands of the Lords Justices, by whoin 
it was carefully suppressed. 4 

Of the war, which formed a lurid background to these 
consultations and schemes, no detailed account is possible. 


p }n\y 5i. 

tO 

Kinjj;, 


^ not show this, but Castlehaven {Memoirs^ ed. ióS;, p. 39) says that 
*** broiher, ( who hcard it frorn Reade himself as he was brought out of 
^enoíim where he was racked/ told him that Reade * was much pressed 
to leìl how far the late King and Queen were privy or conccrucd in the 
Wib rebellion. * See Mr. Gilberfs Preface, p + xxxiv. 

1 Gilberfs Nist, úf thc Iruh Conjcd, i, 790. 

* Ibid. i 86. > íbid. Ìi. 45. 

1 Petiiion of the Irish Catholic*. Carte*s Ormùnd t t. 352. 
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There was no strategy on either side. It was an affair of 
skirmishes and sieges, of raids over the wide expanse of pasture 
progrci* of land for the purpose of sweeping off the herds of 
thcwar. cattle which were the main wealth of the people. 
Wherever an English force could penetrate, its track was 
marked by fire and the gallows. Exasperated at the Ulster 
murders, and seeing in every Irishman a murderer or a sup- 
porter of murderers, the English soldiery rarely gave quarter, 
and, unless the accounts of their enemies are entirely devoid 
of truth, when they did give it it was often violated. The 
peasants retaliated by knocking stray soldiers on the head, and 
by slaughtering parties too weak to resist Yet whenever in the 
summer of 1642 the Irish forces were commanded by officers 
of rank and authority, they were distinguished for humanity 
under circumstances of no slight provocation. The garrisons 
of fortifìed posts captured by the Irish were uniformly allowed 
to find their way in safety to a place of refuge. 1 On the whole 
the balance of advantage was on the Irish side. Seldom able 
to cope with the English in the field, and extremely deficient 
in artillery, they had been defeated in May by Ormond in 9 - 
comparatively considerable engagement at Kilrush, and in 
several other encounters in different parts of the country- 
Numbers were, however, on their side, and the English troops, 
ill supplied with pay and depending òn plunder for their sup- 
port, dwindled away, till garrison after garrison was compellei 

p eston *nd to surren< * er - e course of the summer twcr 

Owcn soldiers of note arrived from the Ix>w Countries* 

o heúi w here they had occupied distinguished posts in the 

service of the King of Spain. One of these, Colonel Thomas 
Preston, was appointed by the Supreme Council to command 
its army in Leinster ; and Owen Roe O’Neill, the heir of the 
ancient chieftains of his race, immediately upon his arrival iix 
Lough Swilly, was accepted by the whole native population of 
Ulster as its natural leader. 8 

1 Though the Carte MSS. of this year are composed almost entirely 
of letters and documents on the English side, I cannot remember any 
instance in them to the contrary. 

* This paragraph is based upon Bellings and the author of TTu Aỳhor • 
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In the course of September, therefore* the Lords Justìces 
had but a dismal tale to recounL In the county of Limerick 
only one garrison held out In the county of Cork only a few 
places, maínly on the coast, still made head against the enemy. 
Sept. 1. Further east, Waterford and Wexford were in the 
hands of the Irish, who hoped to make of the latter 
jusdces. p 0r t another Dunkirk, a nest of privateers darting 
forth to prey on Englìsh commerce. In Ulster, Monro, 
the rude soldier who had harried Strathbogie ín 1640, had 
taken up his quarters at Carrickfergus ; but neither he nor the 
Earl of Leven, who arrìved subsequently to take the command, 
was inciincd to engage in any difficult military undertakìng, 
The Englísh Parliament had promised to send money to support 
the Scottìsh army. but the outbreak of the war Ìn England pre- 
vented ít from fulfìlling its obligations. After a short stay in 
Ireìand Leven returned to his native country, leaving Monro 
behind hìm at the head of the troops as hìs major-gcneral 
,l Thus,* wrote the Irish Council on September i, “ are the 
rebels plentifully supplied wìth arms and munítion, whíle we 
^ ^ w T ant both, for our arms are much broken, decayed, 
and crown unserviceable, Ìnasmuch as we have not 
V* iriih sufficient now ìn any degree to arm our men iuuy t 

’ though grown so defeetive In our numbers. Ánd now 

theonly advantage we hitherto had of our enemies, beíng arms 
^nd munitíon, they are now like to have of us, which, added to 
Wr other advantage of numbers of men, renders our condi- 
bon very lamentabte, Neíther is it to be marvelled that their 
provisíons sbould increase, and ours not so, Ìn respect they 
tave thc wealtb and natural commodities of the whole kingdom 
i* íhetr hands, They have the merchants and traders of the 
Ptotipal ports travailing for them and their supply of arms, 
teunition, and all other provìsions, by sea and land, at home 
flfid abroad, and the very inhabitants of the few ports we have, 

uiHtta/ Dùcffii£ry t tested and complcted by the mass of material in the 
Qrtt AfSS. Mr. Gilberfs valuabie selcctian of doeumcnts published in 
iJie appendix to hìs two books will not relieve even a writer who treats 
kiit history as briufìy as I have done from fhe duty of workìng ìn that 
of ìnformatíon. 
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contempt Yet he had never allowed his politieal vkws to 
affect his conduct as a soldier, and as commander of the 
arrny he had lost no opportunity of attackìng the insurgents, 
Au S . 3( x though to some extent he sympathised with thcm m 
™£d d a their misfortunes. Charles had been gratefu! to him, 
had supported him in the claim which he had put 
forward to the appointment of officers in opposition to the 
Lord Líeutenant, and on Áugust 30, before leaving Nottingham, 
had raised hím to the dignity of a marquísJ 

The question of the attitude to be taken towards those 
whom the Dublín Government designated as rebeìs was grow- 
ing more pressing every day. On Qctober 24, the 
day after the battle of Edgehill, the General Assembly 
of the co n federa te Cat h ol i cs m et at Ki 1 kenny , E ve ry 
county and every borough, not actually in the power 
of the enemy t had chosen Its representatives. To all intcnts 
and purposes the body thus produced was a Parliament of the 
Irish nation, though it met in a single House, and though, 
OQt of respect for the King, Ìt disclaimed the títle of Parlia- 
ment for an Assembly w T hich had not been summoned by his 
writs. 

The Assembly thus constituted proceeded to remodcl the 
Suprcme Council, which was thenceforward to consist of 
twenty-five members. 3 Under it there was to be 
a Provindal Council in each province, and a Council 
in each county, AU these Councils were to exercìse 
judicial as well as administrative functions. On the 
eedesiastícal question the Assembly pronounced a decided 
^piaion. Tbe Roman Catholic Cburch was to re-enter upon 
its rights, and the Roman Catbolic bishops and dergy were to 
held as the true possessors of all ecclesiastical property, 
though, much to the disappointment of the monks, abbey lands 
not to be restored by the lay impropriators, many of whom 
sittíng in the Assembly Ìtself. Whether the Protestants 
ìi Ireland weie to be allowed liberty of religion w T as a point on 


Suptttne 
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1 Cartc MSS. V. fol. 573- 

1 At first it was to have beetì twenty 4 our, bnt Castlehaven wa£ added 

ÍOH Casticàan'ens Memeirsj 59. 
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which the Assembly did not touch, and which it perhaps re- 
served for future negotiation. On the land question the 
Assembly was equally reserved. On the one hand, it refused 
to acknowledge the results of popular violence. Land was to be 
held to be the property of him whohad possessed it on October i, 

1641. Where, however, the owner was an enemy or a neutral, 
his rents were to be sequestered for the promotion of the 
public cause. 1 It is, however, impossible to doubt that, if the 
efforts of the Assembly had been crowned with success, it 
would have found itself powerless to reinstate the English anA- 
Scottish colonists on the lands which they had recently lost, 
and it is not very probable that Catholic Ireland would hav^=^ 
granted to Protestants a toleration which was denied to Epis — 
copalians in Presbyterian Scotland, and had lately, wher“* 
Charles's authority was supreme, been denied to Presbyterian^^ 
in Episcopalian England. 

“ Irishmen, unanimous for God, the King, and the country, 
was the motto chosen for the seal of the confederate Catholics 1 

Themotto ^nless unwonted unanimity of Irishmen coul^^** 
ofthecon. be preserved, the Assembly would hardly succeed 
federates. canying out t h e wor k w hich it had undertaken, an^^ 
there were already signs that the unanimity which ic proclaime^ 
was but skin-deep. The land policy proclaimed was a polic J 
of landowners, and was unlikely to conciliate those who ha^^ 
formed the strength of that agrarian revolution which had we^^* 
nigh swept the English out of Ulster. Owen O'Neill, the dar" 
ling of the Ulster population, came indeed to Kilkenny, an 
accepted an appointment as general of the Ulster forces fron^^ 1 
the Supreme Council ; but there was little real amity betwee^^ 
him and the leaders of the Government of the Confederacy*^* 
especially as Phelim O’Neill, who was his rival in the North^ * 
and who claimed as well as himself the chieftainship of the sepd^^ 
had lately married a daughter of Preston, with whom Owej^^ -B ’ 
O'Neill was by no means on good terms. 8 


1 Acts of the General Assembly. Gilbert’s Hist. ofthe Irish Confed. ii. ~ 

2 Pro Deo , rege et patria , Hibemi unanimes , or, in some 1 iim ut&’ 
Hibemia unanimis. 

* Gilbert’s Cont. Hist. of Affairs in Ireland , i. 53. 
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For the present, however T no actual divÌBÌon showed itself, 
A fresh petítion was forwarded to the King, and this one at least 
reached his hands. 1 * By the time that he receìved it 
he had grave reason to be displeased with the Lords 
Justices, 

In the course of October a Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
members of the English House of Commons T had 
been despatched from Westminster, with 20,000/! 
in theír hands } as a committee to examine into the 
state of affairs at Dublin* Not only had the Lords Justices 
permitted these rebels, as Charles styled them t to be present at 
the sittings of the Privy Coimcil, but they had given their sup- 
port to a preacher who had declaimed against the King T s 
ínarriage with an Ìdolatress. 3 It was only to be expected that 
Charles should do all that was in his power to secure his own 
authority in Dubiín* 

As yet, however, Charks did not venture dìrectly to attack 
Parsons. Aíl that he couid do was to prevent him from bc- 
comirig more pow p erful than he was. At the end of November 
I .eicester was at Chester, hoping at last to cross the sea to take 
in hand the Lcrd Lieutenancy, to whìch he had been appointed 
so long before, It w'as absolutely certaín that if he once reached 
Oublin he would take part with Parsons against Ormond, with 
whom he had a personal quarrel On November 29, therefore, 
N(jv Charles, immediately after his arrìval at Oxford, wrote 
to request his presence there, on the transparent 
10 10 m pretext of w T ishing 10 take his advice. After a long 
delay Leicester most unwillì ngìy set out for Oxford, 
understanding clearly that it was not irttended that he should 
ever hold authority in Ireland, 4 

Shortly after Leicester’s virtual recall the ofìficers of the 
English army Ìn Ireland, dríven to despaír by the ìmpossibility 


1 Petiíion, Dec. Bellings, ii 129. 

4 From D’Ewes’s notes of a letter From Reynoìds and Goodwín (Díary* 
MSS, 164, fok iu), it appear-t that they airived on Ocu 29. 

1 Carte's Ormtmd, ii. 325. 

1 Ldcestcr to the Speaker of Uu* House of Lords [?], Dcc. 20. Cart* 
ly. foL 134* 
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ofo!)taining payment for their aarvices, drew up a remonstrance 
calling attention to their hard conditiom 1 The news that the 
i>ec 17 a ™y which had been sent out under the authorìty 

Keinon. of the Endish Parlíament w'as dissatished with its 

Ptrance of r . v . 

the dtfícers position appcars to have roused Charles s mterest m 
the events which were passing beyond the sea, He 
had allowed the petition in w r híchthe Irish Catholics had asked 
that their grievances might be heard to remain unanswered for 

1643. many weeks, On January 11 he issued a commis- 
chírks 11 * slon to Ormond, Clanricarde, and others to meet 
oniersthe t h e Catholíc leaderSj in order to report to him on 
nv&o tìatííjia. their complaints, 2 

If Charìes had resolved to enter on this negotìation with an 
honest intention to face the enormous diffieultíes of the Irish 
problem, he might well have been appalled by the hopeìessness 
of the task which he had undertakcm Until religious differ- 
ences ceased to exasperate nations to war, not only the preju- 
dices but the legitimate apprehensions of Englishmen of every 
party w T ould stand up líke a wall agaínst a policy which wouíd 
have establìshed so near the shores of England a Church anda 
Government unavoidably hostile to her own religion and insti- 
tutions, and unavoidably allied with the Continental powers 
who w T ere her bitterest rivals. Even those who may be inclined 
to wish that the experiment had been tried must be w T eIl aware 
that it could nothave been tried with the good-w F ill of any Pro- 
testant Englíshman of the seventeenth century, 

Charles meddled with no such high matters. What he 
w T anted w r as so topacify the Irish Catholics as to be able touti- 
Jsm ia lise the English regiments in Ireland for service agaínst 
charies's the English ParlìaiDent He informed Ormond that 

viiíw fjt the . . . . . r . . 

sítuation ìn his affairs m England would be ruined ifheagreed to 
the abrogation of the penal statutes in Ireland, but 
that there would be no difficulty ìn executing them with Ìaxity. 
There must be no independence in the Irish Pariiament. He 

1 Remonstmnce of tlie officera {undated), Ormond to Nicholas, Dec. 
19. Carte’s Qrmwid, v. 395, 399. 

1 Comuiission to Ormond and others, Jan. The Kjng to the Lords 
Justices, Jan. II. Gilbert's Eùt, cf the Irish* Con/ed. íL 139. 
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could not agree to restore the Plantation lands occupied before 
híà own accession, but the whole subject might be referred to 
Commissioners after the conclusíon of tbe main treaty, He 
would not promise tbat the Irish should be governed by their 
own countrymen, but he would consent that Irishmen should 
be qualified to hold office, ‘ because it will always be hts 
Majesty’s choice whom he wíll entrust wíth those charges, and 
ií some of the more subordinate ministers be Irish, so long as 
they shall be controllable by the major part of the Englísh, the 
danger will be less, and by degrees his Majesty may with more 
safety reduce the frame of government to its former condi- 
tion/ 1 

It ts unnecessary to say that the commission to treat was 
receíved wíth grave disapprobation by the Lords Justices and 
jan jo the English Commìttee* What was of more impor- 
tance, the ofììcers of the army raised some objections, 
though ín the end they were persuaded by Ormond 
to withdraw their opposition, Weary of expecting 
tHose supplies which the English Parliament was unable togive, 
the officers were easíly induced by Ormond to turn to the Kmg 
for the redress of theìr grievances/* 

Charles's next step was líkely to test the strength of his au- 
tHority in Dublin, On February 3 he wrote to the Lords Jus- 
tices, rating them soundty for their presumption in 
alìowing members of the Englísh Parliament to be 
present at the sittings of the Council, and ordering 
the immediate exclusion of the intruders, 3 Finding 
it impossible to win over the army, Reynolds and 
^oodwìn left Dublin shortly before an order for their arrest 
arrived from Oxford/ 
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1 Memoríal for the Irish trenty* The King to Ormond, Jan, I2 t 
Grmùndi v, I* 

1 Tucker’s Jourtial Gílbert’s ífist. of thi Irish Confed. ii, 155, 
Omìotid io Clanricnrde, Feb, 3, Ormood to the Kìng, Jan, 31. Carie's 
v, 370, 432« 

5 Thtí Kìng to the Lords Jttstices and Council, Feb* 3, Caite’s 
' &ii l iL 413* 
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Feb. 18. 
Orm<nd 
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command 
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peduionary 
tbrce. 

March 18. 
Battle aí 
Ros*. 


In the meanwhile the risk of a military disaster was in~ 
creasing daily. On January 20 Preston had taken BirT' 
jan. Castle, an important post in King*s County. 1 Th^= 
B-Casde Lords Justices did what they could. The 20,000/CI — 
brought by Reynolds and Goodwin were almos g^ 
spent, but, having raised a sinall amount of money by a force <^^3 
loan of plate, they resolved to send out Lord Lisle at the hea<^&! 
of a force of 1,500 men. Rather than allow Lisle, who wa gg s 
closely allied with Parsons, to have such a forc t^^ , c 
under his orders, Ormond declared his intention ot: 
taking the command himself.* Owing to his supe— 
riority in artillery, Ormond defeated Preston a 
Ross, on March 18, but his supply of provision^ 
was too scanty to enable him long to keep the field-M^* 
Before the end of the month he was back in Dublin^^* 
followed by a half-starved army, clamorous for pay and food^=^* 
The Lords Justices pleaded with the English Parliament fo' 
monev, but in such a time of necessity they pleaded in vain^ - ^ 1 * 
Ormond had leamed by this time that the soldiers, disgusteo^ — ^ 
with continual ill-treatment, were ready to throw themselve 
into the arms of the King. 3 

Some weeks passed after the receipt of the King’s commis^^ - s ' 
sion to negotiate before the negotiators were brought face ti 
face. At last, on March 17, the day before th* 
battle of Ross, Commissioners from both sides me 
at Trim. The Remonstrance of Grievances, presente^ 
by the Irish Catholics, is a document worthy 
attention. Its author spoke of the incapacitie^^^ s 
under which they laboured ; of the exclusion 
their sons from university education and from putc^^ 
lic employment ; of the tricks and chicaneries of Protestar 
officials bent upon making their own fortunes, of whot 
Parsons was one of the worst ; of the boasts of Parsons 
others that the Catholics should be forced to change the— 

1 Articles of agreement, Jan. 20. Gilbert’s Hist . of the Irisk Confc 
ii. 145* 

* Tucker’s Joumal. Ibid. ii. 200. 

è Ormond to the King, Feb. 8. Carte’s Ormond \ v. 393. 
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religion ; of wagers laid by persons in higb positiun that within 
a year there should be no Catholic left in Ireland \ and of the 
intention of the English Parliament to imroduce laws for the 
extirpation of the Catholic religion ín the three kingdoms. 
Then came an attack upon the dependence of the Lords 
justices upon the English House of Commons, and of their 
misconduct which had forced the lords of the Pale to take 
arms in self-defence. The remonstrance then proceeded to 
deal with the Confiscation Act of the English Parliament. 
The Irish Parlíament T it declared, was entírely independent of 
the Englísh, and the latter had no right to make laws for 
Ireland* As for the Irísh Parlìament as constituted under the 
Lords justices, ít was but a collection of their own partisans, 
in which the large nmjority of the members did not dare to 
appear* In conclusíon, the Irish Commissioners asked for a 
free Parliament, in which all matters of ínterest might be dis- 
cussed, unhindered by Poynings , Act 1 A Parlìament mamly 
composed of Catholics, in short, was to draw up Bills for the 
settlement of Ireland, to be presemed to the King for his 
acceptance. In recognition of the favours shown to them, the 
Irish Catholics were ready to send an army of 10,000 men in 
defence of the Kíng’s prerogatives. 

Whilst this remonstrance was speedíng over the sea to 
CharleSj a missive of a very difTerent character was forwarded 
MarehiB, to him by the Lords Justices and that section of the 
Se Loíe^ írish Council which adhered to them. The picture 
JusUws. here drawn of past hístory was very diíTerent from 
that which had been drawn by the Irísh Commissioners. The 
Irtsh were the rebels, and they were the Royatists. The Xrish, 
tbey declared, did not really care for their religíon, but were 
iJngrateful for the care w T hich the English had taken of them, 
and had repaid it by the massacre of no less than 154,000 m en 3 
^'onien, and children. Astounding as this statement was, 
there was one point in the argument of the Lords Justices 
^ hieh had been passed over entirely by the Irisb Cotnmis- 
sroners* If the Irish, after all that had passed, were sufTered 

’ A remonstríince of giievanccs, March 17. Gilbert’a Hùt. o/ thà 
Cùnftd. ii. 226. 
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to consolidate their power, would they allow the Englísh to live 
on an equality with themselves? It was a mere question, 
therefore, which race was to reduce the other to slavery, and 
the Lords Justices were not alone in preferring to be masters 
rather than to be slaves. Cynicism, however, has seldom gone 
further than the cool anticipation of slaughter which foUowed. 
“ They remember,” say the writers, “ that in the best of former 
times the Irish did so exceed in number, as that the govemors 
never could or durst fully execute the laws for tme reformation 
for fear of disturbance, having some hope always by civil 
and fair entreaty to win them into a civil and peaceable 
life ; so as if peace should now be granted them before 
the sword or famine have so abated them in number as that 
in reasonable time English colonies might overtop theni, 
and so perhaps frame the residue into English manners and 
civil course of life, by trades and other good industry, to take 
comfort in a quiet life, the English do plainly foresee it can 
never be safe to cohabit with them, secure for England to enjoy 
them, or likely that themselves— separate from the English— 
can ever digest into a people good to theraselves or profitable 
to their King and country.” No peace, the Lords Justices 
repeated, could be safe or lasting ‘ till the sword have abated 
these rebels in number and power .’ 1 

Whether Charles took either of the two policies thus òffered 
to him into serious consideration it is impossible to say. The 
memorial which he had sent to Ormond in January * 
Se*tw* shows that his wish was to come to terms with the 
pohcie*. Catholics without offering to them any real power. 
Though it could not be doubted that this policy would in the 
long run fail signally, it might offer some immediate advantage. 
If it was dangerous for Charles to accept the to,ooo men 
named by the Irish Commissioners, it might not be dangerous 
to gain time by discussing the Irish grievances, in order to 
enable him to bring over from Ireland that English army on 
which he now knew that he could depend to fight his battles 

1 The Lords Justices and part of the Council to the King, March 16. 
Cox, Hib. Anglicana , App. iv. 

2 See p. 120. 
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i n Enghnd On March 31, therefore, he dísmíssed Parsons 
from the Lord Justiceship, and appoìnted ín hís room Sir 
Henry Tichborne, the gallant defender of Drogheda. 
Sìr John Borlase, as too old and inefficient to be 
dangerauSj kept his place, 1 

On April 23, Charles followed up this step by 
formally authorising Ormond to treat for a cessation 
of arms for one year* In a private letter accom- 
panying the commíssion he bade the Marquis to 
Hiring over the Irish army to Chester, 1 as soon as 
the cessation had been agreed upom 2 
If Charles's Irish negotiation was unlikely to facilitate 
liis objects ìn England, Ìt was still less likely to facilitate 
Feb. his objects in Scotland. For some tirae Scottiíih 
Commissioners, among whom Loudoun and Hen* 
derson were conspicuous } had been urgíng him 
laEogfeud. to assent to their appearance as mediators in the 
Thglish cìvil war, on the basis of an assimìlation of the govern- 
ìnent and discíplíne of the Church of England wíth those of 
the Church of ScotlandL Charles had naturally re- 
pelled these overtures, 1 and had rejected the request 
of the Commissioners to be allowed to visít London 
on their returo to theìr own country. Theír language 
had, however, alarmed him as to the possibility of an 
alliance between the Scots and his enemies in Eng- 
I^nd, and be had been Hstening to advice of a very diflerent 
c haracter given him by Hamitton through his brother Lanark. 

As usual, HamÌIton had the fullest confidence in his own 
pcnver of Ìntrigue. There were noblemen enough in Scotland, 
iíarnii^ he urged, who were jealous of the predominance of 
Argyle and the clergy. Let Charles, above all things, 
avF Qíd any attempt to coerce Scotland, and there would be no 
dì fììcelty in raisíng up a party strong enouglt to hinder her 
tr Qrn giving military aid to the English Parliament. 


Mardh 31. 
Tìchbornt 
Succecds 
J^arsDns 
as Lord 
Jusiice. 

Apríl 23, 
Ormond 10 
l re ;it for a 
cís^aTíorl 
Aiid 10 
br.n g ovcT 
thc aritty. 


Scottlsh 
doìnmi^ 
svioncrs gffier 

j medííiLí: 


Warch 20. 
'Ihm ovtr- 
turci re* 

i«ted. 

April. 
'Knttrn of 
tom- 

uiJiaiíjners, 


1 Lascelles,. Liòer Munerum^ Part íi, 7. 

* The King to Ormond, April 23. Conrniissìoii to Ormond, April 23. 
ísid'be r ^ s MisL of the Irìsh Confed. ií. 266. 

31 Clar^HdaHy vi 337-366. 
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Such advice was too consonant with Charles’s nature to be 
lightly rejected by him. He gave directions to six Scottish 
noblemen, who happened to be at Oxford, to retum 

AprU * to their native country and to do everything in their 
power to stir up political opposition to Argyle . 1 * 

Montrose, in the meanwhile, had come easily to the conclu- 
sion that Hamilton was no match for Argyle in the field of 
Montrofe Parliamentary statesmanship. He was already with 
fShTTwar the Q u een at York, asserting vehemently that there 
in scotiand. was a g 0(X j understanding between the leaders of the 
two Parliaments, and arguing that, unless he were allowed to 
anticipate the blow, a Scottish army would, before long, cross 
the border in support of the enemies of the King. Argyle being 
at present unprepared for war, a sudden attack made by him 
self at the liead of the forces which the Royalist nobility would 
be able to muster would change the state of affairs.* Aboyne 
would be able to dispose of the whole strength of the Gordons, 
and, with the warm approval of Nithsdale, Antrim might be 
despatched to Ireland to bring over a force of Macdonells, the 
deadly enemies of the Campbells . 3 

To counteract Montrose, Hamilton, taking with hira 
Traquair, with whom he was now cordially acting, hastened 

M»y. to York to urge upon the Queen the superiority of 
pían*fiiiaHy own pl an - Henrietta Maria, it may be supposed, 
adopted. sympathised with the brilliant Montrose rather than 
with his saturnine rival, the more especially as Montrose pro- 
posed to act in combination with the Catholics and semi- 
Catholics of Scotland and Ireland ; but she was bound by her 
husband’s orders, and the Scots who were present in her court 
were, for the most part, naturally averse to a scheme which 
would expose their country to the hazards of civil war. 
“ Montrose,” they said, “ is a generous spirit, but hath not so 
good a head-piece as Hamilton.” Montrose was therefore 

1 Certain informations . E. IOI, 2. 

* Wishart, cap. ii. 

* This seetns to be the explantion of the letters seized with Antrim 
and printed in A declaration conceming the rise and progress of the grana 
rtbellion in lreiand. E. 61, 23. 
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dismissed with fair words, but with the understanding that 
Hamilton’s advice was to be followed . 1 

It was part of the plan of Hamilton and Traquair that the 
Scots were to be assured that in no case would their Presby- 
^ . terian Church be endangered. Such a proposal was, 

Companson 7 . . 

beiuree the as far as Scotland ìtself was concerned, wise and 
two poiicies. conc jij ator y B Where Charles was at fault was in 

failing to see that this policy would break down unless he acted 
in its spirit in England and in Ireland as well as in Scotland. 
To give it success in Edinburgh, it was necessary that he 
should be ready to make concessions to Puritanism in London. 
A policy which attempted to overbear the rehgion of half Eng- 
land by means of armies reinforced by troops set free in con- 
sequence of an understanding with Irish Catholics, would be 
fatal to a policy of conciliation in Scotland. Montrose's advice 
was, as matters stood, the best, not because it was in itself 
admirable, but because it was in accordance with the system 
created by the Irish cessation and the breach of the negotia- 
tions at Oxford. Charles would almost certainly have prospered 
if he had set himself earnestly to conciliate those of his enemies 
whom it was possible to conciliate ; and he might possibly 
have prospered if he had carried on war unsparingly with all the 
forces at his command. The mixture of weak military opera- 
tions with weak diplomacy was fatal to his hopes. 

' Poyntz to Ormond, June 1. Carte, Orig. Lctters , L 19. 
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READING AND STRATTON. 

It would be some time before regiments from Irelan^ 
could be made available by Charles. In the meanwhile 
had to bear the brunt of an assault upon his central position 
i6 . 3 . Oxford. On April 1 3, the day after that on which th^ 
F.^ETicavcs King issu ed the message which had brought the ne^ 
windsor. gotiations to a close, Essex advanced from Windsorr 
to lay siege to Reading, a siege which, in the common belier 
of his army, was but the preliminary to that of Oxford itself. 

On the i5th the Parliamentary army swept round ther 
southern outskirts of Reading, and seized on Cavershan»~ 
Aprii 15. Bridge, in order to bar the way against a relieving' 
force from Oxford. A Royalist post on Cavershan® 
Reading. jjjn was e asily stormed, and the preparations for aim 
attack on the town itself were carried briskly on. Sir Arthui 
Aston, the governor of Reading, was a Catholic, and as such 
failed to command the entire confidence of his soldiers, o í 
whose want of all military qualities he bitterly complained. 
The place was, however, strongly fortified, and Essex proceeded 
with his usual deliberation, risking the lives of his men as little 
as possible. The arrival of Lord Grey of Wark from Hertford* 
shire, with a reinforcement 5,000 strong, enabledhimto complete 
the investment. London kept him well supplied with provisions, 
and the country around was favourable to his cause. 
summons Eagerly did Charles call on Rupert, who was still 

Rupcrt. engaged at Lichfield, 1 to hasten back to the succour 
of the beleaguered garrison. Powder was running short within 

1 See p. 108. 
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the walls T and Aston had been disabled by a blow on the head 
from a falling tile. 

Lichfield surrendered on the aistj and Rupert at once 
turned his horses' heads southwards. On the 34th he over- 
Aprii a 4 . took his uncle. Charles was already on his way to 
Reading, and though he no longer hoped to raise 
Oxford. siege, he expected to be able to open a way for 

the escape of the garrison. When he approached Caversham 
he leamed that Colonel Feildingj on wham, when Àston was 
laid aside, the command of the garrison had devolved, had 
already hung out a flag of truce, and had offered to surrender 
Aprii 35. tht town. An attempt made by the King to seìze 
ttTreUelrt Caversham bridge ivas defeated by a Parliamentary 
Reading. force so inferÌQr in numbers to hís own, that tlie 
Purítan soldiers were able to boast, wìth even more than their 
usual assurance, that this success was a clear evidence of 
Dìvme intervention in theír favour. It is possible, however, 
that the attack, made after negotiations had been opened ? was 
not pushed home. 

As soon as the musquetry fire was heard in Reading some 
of the officers of the garrison urged Feilding to sally out to 
Oharles’s assistance. Feildíng replied that hìs honour was 
engaged to keep the truce, and that if the King himself were 
to knock at the gate and command him to break his word he 
would disobey him, 1 

On the a6th, by the permissíon of Essex } the request of the 
garrìson for leave to capitulate was laid before the Kíng. As 
the defenders of Readíng were to be allowed to 
Ca^tLilatìon march out with the honours of war, Charles, who had 
of ejdiug. ^oped f or not hing better even in the event of a 
successful attack, wìllingly gave his approbaíion, and on the 
27 th the Royalist troops left the town. On the pretext ihat 
some of the soldiers carríed out arms contrary to the capitu- 
lation, some of them were attacked and robbed as they passed 

* Thé pAmphlcts ìn the volimie of the Thomason Tracts, E. 99, 
shnuld be compared wíth Rupert's correspondence in At&Ĺ A/SS . tS, 
980, fol. 38-52, the greatef pan of whích has been prinled by War* 
burtoru 
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the gatcs, though the Parìiamentary offieers díd their best to 
$top these outrages* 

Feilding met with a bad reception at Oxford* His kíns- 
man t Basíl Feilding, who had recently succeeded to the 
earldom of Denbigh, was fighting on the síde of the Ilouses, 
pd]di and a suspicion easily grew up that the governor of 
Reading had been bribed or infìuenced by famiiy 
loMc.nh. tìes to surrender the place, He was brought before 
a court-martìal and sentenced to death. The King, who is 
saìd to have been irritated by one of the articles of the 
capítulation, accordtng to whích deserters from the F J arlia- 
mentary mnks found in Reading were to be ìrnnded over to 
Essex, wished to carry out the sentence. At once thcre arose 
a %*íolent contcst amongst his followers. On one side it was 
maintained that Feilding was a low-mínded traitor, whilst the 
other side was equally contìdent that he was innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. Between the two parties Chades 
^ vacfllated. Twice Feilding mounted the scatTold, 

Fdidìn and twice he was withdrawn ; the second time at 

the pleading of the young Prince of Wales, who had 
been urged to this w T ork of mercy by Rupert hiinself. Feilding 
was ultimateiy depri% ? ed of his regiment ; and though he fought 
bravely as a voluntcer, and was aftenvards appointed to a con- 
siderable command, he bore the stigma of treachery to the end 
of his life . 1 

Whilst Essex was occupied wìth the siege of Readíng the 
Apiii course of military operations had bcen on the whole 

uhuby fa^ vo u rab 1 e to Parl ía men t On Ap ri 1 25 Walle r 

Waikí, surprised Hereford f a whilst farther west Chud- 

ìeigh, after failing on the a^rd to overpower Hopton at 

1 Rushzv. v. 266. Ciartndon^ vii. 39. News from Lcmdon, June jg, 

Artkivts des Àff* Éír. stlix. foL 264- The auspícions which attachéd to 

Feilding on account oíhis relnLionship with Denhigh are alluded lo by the 
Venetian agent, who says that he and other oftìcers were 1 hcn affetlí per 

le corrispondenze di |)flrentella nel Parlamento** Agostini to tbe Dogé, 

M ay T 6 r, Vcmttan Transcriýiiy A\ O, See a)so A sontinuatitm e/ cttíasn 
Spteia! Passagts (E. 101 , 17) whert it ís atated ihat Feilding was brìbed 

*ith 16,000/. 3 * * Rusktv, v. 263. 
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Launceston, succeeded on the in driving him back from 
the bleak hdghts of Sourlon Down. 

The news of Chudleigh J s success reached the 
House of Commons on the i^th. It was aecom- 
panied by some letters writien by the King which had 
been taken in Hopton's baggage, in which Charles 
urged that commander to hasten to his succour with 
all possible speed, The King's faílure to relieve Reading, the 
íntercepted letters, and every indícation which spies couìd 
bring s led to the condusion that Charles could not hold out at 
Oxford before a resolute attack. Yet on the very day that the 
E W!r can. captured letters reached Westminster a jarring note 
in lhe son & triumph was struck. Stapleton and 
mQmy. Goodwìn had come up from Reading to warn the 
Houses that wíthout pay for his army Essex could not 
move. 

Honest and devoted as he was> Essex w r as not the man to 
conduct to a successful end the enterprise which he had under- 
taken, Methodical by nature and by his training in the Dutch 
service, he had none of the ínspiration of genius or of the 
daring energy w'hich goes far to supply its place, He could 
lead his troops to victory if the condítíons were favourable ; íf 
they were unfavourable he couìd not grapple with the obstacles 
in his path, and snatch the prize from the grasp of obdtirate 
nature. 

As yet there was no disposítion ìn the Houses to throw 
btame on theír commanden The great majority of the 
members only thought of providing for him the money which 
he needed. Yet the spirit which eventuaìly brought about the 
discharge of Essex from his funetions was already making 
itsdf felt* the spirit which regarded hesitancy as treason and 
Hemy lukewarmness as a crime. The Lord Generars 
■adKonh- bitterest critic w + as Henry Martem Hating all 
imtManL ghams and unrealítíes, and ever ready to speak out 
the thought which lay unformed in the minds of others, he 
had nothíng but scom for those who thought it possible lo 
proceedín theways of peace. A letterwhich Northumberland 
had written to his w ífe whilst he was stiìl negotiating at Oxford 
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had fallen into the hands of Marten, who tore it open to see 
whether it contained indications of treachery. On April 18 
Aprii 18 ^rathful meeting Marten at a conference, 
NÓrthum. taxed him with his ungentlemanly conduct, and on 
cudgeU receiving the reply that he was ‘no whit sorry/ 

Marten. struck him on the head with a cane. Each House 

took up the cause of its own member, but it was impossible 
either for the Lords to defend the blow given by Northumber- 
land or for the Commons to defend Marten’s conduct ; and, 
after some altercation, the subject was allowed to drop. 1 * 

Marten and those who agreed with him soon found a safei 
mode of displaying their zeal. The irritation caused by the 
King’s defiant attitude first expended itself on inanimate 
objects. On April 24 the Commons appointed a 
Thè^de- 34 * committee, at the head of which was Sir Roberl 
monument* Harley, with instructions to destroy superstitious oi 
ordered. idolatrous monuments, and on the following daj 

icoilocltum P aintec ^ windows, the glory of medieval art, were 
n,we«. crashing, and the heads of images, the monumentí 
of medieval devotion, were flying off in Westminstei 
Abbey and St. Margaret’s.* Not to be behindhand, thq 
Common Council ordered the destruction of Cheapside Cross^ 

May a. and on May 2 that monument of the affection of a 
CiSShSIÍ* great king, who could have taught Charles to yield 
•troyed. t 0 his people without losing their respect and obedi- 
ence, was levelled to the ground amidst signs of public rejoicing. 3 

Something more was needed to defeat Charles than these 
acts of barbarous iconoclasm. On May 1 Pym moved that a 
committee of members of both Houses might be 
Pym mwé* sent to Holland to acquaint the States with the true 
committee* position of affairs in England, and that another com- 
iodHW-™ 1 mittee similarly composed might be sent to Scotland 
‘ to acquaint that State how affairs stood here, and to 
demand their aid/ It was Pym’s reply to the King's employ- 

1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS . 164, fol. 37 2b. 

* C.J. iii. 357. Certain informatùms . E. 100, 10. 

■ The Downfall of Dagon. E. 100, 21. Agostini to the Doge, 
May A* Venetian Transcrifts , R.O. 
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ment oí a bevy of Seottish noblemen to raise a Royalist party 
in their own coimtry. 1 Marten cried out that Parliament 
should assume sovereign authority before sending ambassadors 
to contract an alliance, 2 Pym had too much worldly wìsdom 
to allow so unnecessary and so díviding a question to be 
raised. He and his foílowers protested loudly agaínst a course 
which would lead *to the utter subversion of this monarchy 
and the dethroning of the Kíng.* The proposal to open com~ 
munications with Scotland was adopted, thougb, apparentíy in 
consequence of the lukewarmness of the Peers, nothing was 
done for some tíme to carry out the resolution of the Com- 
rnons* It may be that Pym was the more earnest in rejecting 
Marten’s proposal as, in conjunction with Say, Manchester, 
Asecrei Salìsbury, and Hampden, he had recently opened 
ncgoiiaiion. a secre t negotiation with the Queen, urgirtg her to 
procure her husband's assent to the propositions which had 
been rejected at Oxford, and had assured her that till they had 
her answer Essex should not advance, If Pym expected either 
loobtain Henrietta Maria'sconsent to a treaty on his own terms, 
or to delude her into the belief that Essex could march against 
Oxford Ìf he wìshed, he little knew the woman with whom he 
undertook to deal. She replied in a way which was calculated 
to keep her correspondents in hope, while she strained every 
nerve £o forward to her husband the supplíes of which he w + as 
sorely in need,* 

It was hígh time for help to come if Oxford was to be 
ch^riM retained, Charìes had no want of men to serve 

needfi aiii' hím, but he found it hard to provide them wíth 

munmon. jmnnunition. In the begínning of May hts correspond- 
ence with his wife exhibíts hím as chíefìy anxious to secure a 

1 See p. 125, 

* DVEwes’s [Harl MSS , e, 164, fol. 381 b) reports that Marten asked 
that no message should bc $ent * tn the conHition we were now in, but 
that we should give ourselves power to send as from oursd ves, and to 
decJare publícly that we will take the people inlo our protection/ The 
language ís obscure, but taken wìth the context it can oníy bear the meau- 
Ìng which I have nssigned to it, 

* Thc Queen to the King, May 5, Leiters ùf Htnrutta Maria v 193, 
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safe líne of retreat Henrieua Maria hasteried off the convo? 
of arms and munitions which she had been preparing, On 
May 13 it amVed safely at Woodstock* 1 Essex had 
ArfivaJ í missed his opportunity, and Charies was now in a 
position to defy any force which could be brougbt 
Umy against him* On the 1 yth the Commons despatched 
& to ^ ea ^ in g 1 5*ooo/. t whích they had borrowed from 
the City, and apptied themseíves senously to the 
preparat ion of an ordinance for levying and excise. Even if 
Charles's army had been in a far worse condítíon than it was t 
the money would have reached Essex too late. Disease had 
broken out amongst his troops, and was rapidly thinni ng his 
ranksV 

The Parliamentary íeaders seem to have been hardlv aware 
of their danger, Now and then some of ChaHes’s schemes 
came to light, and attempts were, in consequence, made at 
ft n nf jT Westminster to meet them by an appeal to thoae 
10 foreign States whose favour the King was endeavour- 

ing to win. More, however, was needed than an effbrt to 
countermine Charìess unskilful diplomacy, The maín w*eak- 
ness of the Parliamentary armies was very similar to the maín 
weakness of the Royafot army at Edgehill. Essex, whatever 
íth hís defects may have been, was at least a general 
vut íenerái over his owTi army ; but it was only ìn name that he 
ftuthmty. was a general over the other armies of the Parlia* 
ment* Each separate force, supported from local resources, 
and controlled by local commanders, set his authority at 
nought on the rare occasíons when he attempted to exercise 
it. Nor is there reason to suppose that he had the intellectual 
capacíty for exercisíng Ìt efTectívely. Duríng the whole of his 
career he never showed any sign of abilíty to regard a aim- 
jiaign as a whole, Ìn which the activity of each separate force 
ís to be combined for the achievement of a comraon end, 
We,” said Marten, when in the midst of the perils preceding 
the executíon of Straffurd he called for union amongst the 

1 Mercurius ÀulicUs. E. 103, 10. 

3 L.f vú 43» 49. Merr. Auíúus. E + 102, 8. foyful fwws from 
Piytiiouík. E. 102, 9. D'Ewes'a DUry. HarL MSS \ IÓ4, fol, 3896. 
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metnbers of Parliament, ft are honest, disjointed fellows + rt 
In the campaìgn of 1643 the Parlíamentary troops might wtdl 
have been described as honest, disjointed armies, 

The Pariiamentary military organisation was stíll tobeereated. 
Tbe traditions of organísation served the Royalísts well What- 
R . t ever might be wantíng amongst them, there was at 

organisa' least the combination of distant forces on a precon- 

certed plan. Therefore the balance of the war, whích 
in the last week in Àpril appeared to be inclining ín favour of 
Parlíament, began ín the third week in Mav to indinein favour 
of the Kìng* Preparations wt re vìgorously made for taking up 
Charles J s original scheme of moving forward his two wings from 
Yorkshire and CornwalL l'he arrival of the Queen's convoy at 
Oxford was but the fruit-fruits ot the ofTering which she had 
brought to her husband, On May iSshe wrote that shewould 
M^y is. soon be on the march. It was necessary, however, 
blpeí 'to' 611 that she should remain in the North till Leeds had 
advànce. been taken, so that Newcastle mìght be set free to 
relieve the Earl of Dcrby, who was hard pressed in Lancashire. 
When that had been successfully effeeted, and she was herself 
enabled to move, she would clear Lincolnshire, and that task 
once accomplisbed would appear at Oxford at the head of rjooo 
foot and 1,500 horse. 1 

After Lancashire had been succoured the southward march 
of Newcastle might beexpected to begin. Tidings were already 
on their way from the West which showed that Hopton had 
already overcome the inìtial difficulties of an eastward march 
from CornwalL Encouraged by Chudleigh's success on Sour- 
stamford ton Down,* Stamford placed himself at the head of 
in arm y under his command, and resolved on carry- 
Dcvowhire. j n g t he war | nt0 CornwalL Às he could dispose of 
6j8oo men, whilst Hopton and the Cornish leaders at Launees- 
ton had with thetn ìess than half the number, he determíned to 
despatch the greater part of his horse to Bodmin in order to 
suppress any attempt to muster the trained bands there, With 

1 The Queen to the King, May iS. Leliers of Hmrhtta Maria, 
a See p, 131, 
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his infantry and a few remaining horse he established himself 
near Stratton, in the extreme north-west of the county 
in a position apparently strong enough to secure 
trattoo. hi ra fj. om attack, at least dll his cavalry retumed. 

The ground occupied by Stamford was well chosen. A 
ridge of high ground running from north to south parallel with 
the coast dips sharply down, and rises as sharply again to a 
grassy hill, from the southem end of which there is a stíll deeper 
cleft through which the road descends steeply to the left into 
the valley in which lies the little town of Strattoo, On the top 
of this hill, the sides of which slope in all directíons from the 
highest point to the edge of the plateau, the Parliamentary army 
lay. Beyond this plateau the ground falls away in all directíons, 
more especially on the eastem side, where the positíon was 
almost impregnable if seriously defended. The ascent from the 
west was decidedly the easiest, but an earthwork had been 
thrown up on this side, the guns from which commanded the 
whole of the approach from this quarter. 1 

Undismayed by the odds against them, Hopton and his 
comrades resolved to break up from Launceston in order to 
M»y 16 see k out ^ e enem y- ^s they approached Stratton 
Th« Battic on the moming of the ióth they had the advantage 
of stratton. k avra g araon g S t them one to whom every inch of 

ground must have been perfectly familiar. But a few miles to 
the north, on the bleak hillside above the waves of the Atlantic, 
lay that house of Stow from which Sir Richard Grenvile had 
gone forth to die in the ‘ Revenge,’ and where doubtless the Lady 
Grenvile of a younger generation was watching anxiously for 
the return of him who had ventured his life in the King’s quarrel. 
It would have been strange if on this day of peril the ordering 
of the fight had not fallen into Sir Bevil Grenvile’s hands. 2 

1 The earthwork, of which a great part is still in existence, does not 
comniand the steep part of the slope on the other three sides, though the 
guns would be available against an enemy after he had once established 
himself on the plateau. I do not know whether the work was thrown up on 
this occasion, or was of far earlier origin, and though I have made inquiry 
in various quarters, I have failed to obtain any information on the subject. 

* A tablet removed froni the battle-field to the wall of the Tree Inn, 
at Stratton, stutes that ‘ in this place the army of the rebels, under the 
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The líttle artny of Royalists consisted of but 2,400, whilst 
their adversaries eould number 5,400, weìl provided with cannon 
and ammuniiíom The attacking force was divided imo four 



bands, prepared to storm, or at least to threaten, the híll from 
every sìde, For some hours every effort was Ìn vaín against 
superiority of numbers and superìoríty of posìtion. Àt three in 

commatid of tHe Eaxl of Stamford, received a signal overthrow hy the 
vsitour of Sír Bevii Grenvile and the Comish arrny on May 16 , 1^43* ' 
Tlie promirience giveni to Sir Bevil is, it may be prcsumcd, not entireiy 
du< lo iocal or family feelìng. 
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tbe aftemoon word was brought to the com manders that their 
scanty stock of powder was almost exhausted, A retreat under 
such circumstances would have been fatal, and the W'ord was 
gíven that a supreme efTort must be made, Trusting to pike 
and sword alone, the lithe Comishmen pressed onwards and 
upwards* Their sílent march seems to have struck their oppo- 
nents with a sense of power. The defence grew feeble, and on 
the easier western slope, where Grenvile fought, and on the 
northem, on which Sir John Berkeley led the attack t the outer 
edge of the plateau was first gaìned. Immediately the handful 
of horse which had remained with Stamford tumed and fìed, 
the commander-in-chief, it is saíd, setting the example. In 
vain Chudleigh, now second in command, rallied the foot for 
a desperale charge. For a moment he seemed to make an 
impression on ihe approachíng foe, but he incautìousìy pressed 
too far in advance, and was surrounded and captured. His 
men, left without a commander* at once gave way and re- 
treated to the farther part of the plateau. By this time the other 
two Royalist detachments, fìnding resistance sìackening, had 
made their way up, and the victonous commanders embraced 
one another on the hard-won hilbtop, thanking God for a suc- 
cess for wbich at one time they had hardly ventured to hope. 
ít was no time to prolong their rejoidngs, as the enemy, de- 
moralised as he was, still clung to the heights. Seizing the 
cannon which had been abandoned ín the earthwork, the 
Royalist commanders turned them upon Stamford’s cowed fol* 
lowers. The frightened men had no one to encourage ihem to 
deeds of hardihood, and t following the example of the cavaíry, 
they too dasbed down the slope ín headlong fìight. Of the 
Parliamentary soldiers, 300 had been killed, and 1,700 were 
taken prisoners, besides Chudleigh and thirty of his offjcers. 
AIl the cannon with a large store of ammunítion and pro- 
visions fell into the hands of the víctors. From that day the 
spot on which the wealthy Earl demonstrated his signa! incom- 
petence as a leader of men has been known as Stamford HilL 1 

J My account is founded on HoptoiTs Narrative, Clarendmi MSS, 
1738 (l), and its reproduction in CleLttndon^ vij. Sy, but it is modified by 
pecsonal obbervúUon of ihu ìoc&Uty. Thc Otdnance map is íuaccuraie. 
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The entire collapse of the Farliamentary army had an un- 
expected effect upon Chudleigh, Às a soìdíer he must have 
M M . despísed the poltroons who had deserted him, and 

^íns ch« have relt a correspondmg admiration for the prowess 

0 ^ of his antagonìsts, His own proclivìties wereRoyaìÌst. 

At the beginning of the war he had made his way to Oxford to 
offer his servìces to the King, but it was not forgotten there 
thaty at the tíme of Strafford’s trial, he had been the bearer of 
messages between the army and the Court, and that his evi- 
dence on the army plot gíven before a Parhamentary committee 
had told heavily against the King, 1 TakÌng umbrage at the 
cold looks and bitter words with which he was received, he 
had transferred hís services to the Parliament, and retuming now 
to his natural allegiance, he deserted a cause which he had 
only adopted through pìque. He attempted to persuade his 
father f Sir George Chudleìgh, who was in command of the 
cavalry which had been despatched to Bodmín, to follow hís 
example ; but the old man contented himself with resigning 
hís commission, lest even a suspicion of his son’s treachery 
should attach Ìtself to his person, 2 

k was easy, at Westminster, to lay the whole blame of the 
disaster upon Chudleigh’s treason. It was none the less neces- 
Hopton'a sar >' to oppose a barrier to the advance of Hopton* 
aJvance, Before many days were over all Devonshire, wíth 
the exception of Bideford and Barnstaple ín the north, and of 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Exeter in the souih, feU easily ínto 
his hands. AIl eyes were turned on Walíer, whose tried 
generaiship was at that time supposed to be capable of meetíng 
Watier sent an y dífficulty, and by the orders of Essex he pre[ìared 
aí akist him. to marc h towards Devonshire. Yet signs were not 
wantìng that even WallePs generalshíp might prove insufficient, 
The growíng strength of Charles at Oxford was making itself 
felt on the Severn and the Wye. On May 20 Waller was com- 
pelled to abandon Herefordafter a brìef occupatíon, 3 and on the 
29ÍÌ1 he failed in an attack upon Worcester, which he probably 
w T ished to secure as an outlying post to defend the Severn valley 

1 Hist 9/ Eng. 1603-1642, ix, 314; X' 2* 

3 Clarendon. vÌL Qt. * See p. 130. 
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after he had marched westwards. Fresh enemies, too, threat- 
ened him in another direction. A force under the command 
Hertford's Marquis of Hertford, in which Rupert’s bro* 

army at ther, Prínce Maurice, occupied a prominent position, 

Saiísbury. ^ Oxford on the I9th and occupied Salisbury, 

with the evident intention of holding out a hand to Hopton 
as he advanced. 

Together with the tale of disaster from the West more 
cheerful tidings reached Westminster from the North. By a 
dashing night attack the younger Fairfax had sur- 
Wakeficid prísed Wakefìeld, though it was held by a force far 
surprísed* j n numbers to his own. The blow was well 

aimed, but it could not affect Newcastle’s preponderance in 
Yorkshire. Fairfax had 1,400 prisoners to exchange — among 
them the double-traitor Goring — and that was alL He was 
compelled to abandon Wakefield almost as soon as it was 
taken, whilst Newcastle firmly established himself at Pontefiract, 
and occupied Rotherham and Sheffield. 1 

If Charles was superior to Essex in strategy, he was far 
inferior to Pym in diplomacy. Whilst Pym sought as ever to 
combine homogeneous elements of resistance, Charles pursued 
his usual course of attempting to combine in his favour ele- 
ments of attack which were mutually repugnant Just as he 
had failed to see that an understanding with the Irish Catholics 
would make it difficult for him to secure the neutrality of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, he now failed to perceive that the 
negotiation which he was still carrying on with the King of Den- 
The ro- mar ^ for aid, on the basis of the cession of Orkney 

po^í^. and Shetland to that King whose ancestor had once 
Orkney and pledged the islands to the Scottish Crown, would 
shetiand. rouse the national feeling of the Scots against himself. 
Henrietta Maria, however, through whose hands the negotia- 
tion passed, was shrewd enough to doubt whether the abandon- 
ment of Shetland and the Orkneys was likely to be helpful to 
Hamilton in his attempt to form a Royalist party in Edinburgh.* 

1 Dugdak's Diary . Specìal Passages . E. 103, 7. Merc . AuU E. 
104, 21. 

* Seep. 125. 
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“ Please,” she wrote to her hushand Ìn announcing the con- 
tents of the despatches from Denmark, ‘*to resolve somcthing 
May a7 , thereupon, There is no time to be lost ; and send 
back someone to conclude what you will do, whether 
marksÉ y 0U are satisfied to give the isìands, about which I 
should make no difhculty, it only being a th íng which concems 
Scotland. Care must be taken that the Scots do not avail 
themselves of this opportunity to take ofTence. Therefore, if 
you are willing to gìve them, I would make a secret contract 
with the King of Denmark to deliver them to him when your 
busíness is settled, and tell him the reason why you do not do 
it at thís instant, and that if the Kíng of Demnark agrees to 
that, he tbat shaìl go shall treatwtth him about the placewhere 
he shall land his forces and where hìs ships shall come, and 
do this quickly and without delay.” 1 Charles followed his 
wife } s counsel, and worded his promise to eede the isìands in 
tenns so cautious that Christian shrank from risking a fleet 
and army on so uncertain a security. 3 

In the field of domestic intrigue the Queen seemed líkely 
to be more successful. Àmongst those who were now attracted 
to Royalism by their natural afììnities were the tw T o Hothams, 
both of whom were also influenced by jealousy of the Fairfaxes. 
Aprá 15. Gn April 15 Captain Hotham — as the son of the 
Írthí hcry Govemor of Hull was styled— wrote to Newcastle, 
Hothaou. telling hím that he had * found out a way to do his 
Majesty real service/ and holding out hopes that * such a con - 
siderable party ' would be brougbt to the King *as hath not 
been yet/ 3 In a subsequent letter he asked that Sír Marma- 
dukeLangdale might besent to conferwith him. (í I have no 
doubt,” he added, “beìs instructed to treat as wdth gentlemen 
who value their honour above anything.” In the end Hotham 
gave Newcastle to understand that he and his father were ready 
to carry out the design agreed on — a design which appears to 
have ernbraced the betrayal of Hull and Lincoln— though it 

1 The Queen to the King, May 27, Lcíiers of Hrnrietia Marta, 20S. 

1 h'ríderida, Danmarks ydrt poíitùko hi$torU y 316. 

* Hotham to Newcaslíe, April 15. A new distùvtry ef hiddtn sccrets. 

E. 267, 11. 
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ould take some time to carry it into practice. Above all, it would 
be necessary * to hinder Colonel Cromweirs marching hitber + í 1 
Colonel Crotmveirs name was already a tenror to those who 
were ìnclined toplay fast and loose wíth the Parliamentarycause. 

WTiilst Essex contented himself with indicating the 
causes of his own failure, Cromwell, in his lower 
sphere, set himseìf to make faiture impossible. He 
had early recognbed that the weakness of the Parliamentary 
army was above al! a weakness in cavaíry, and he determined 
that the troop whtch he commanded as a captain, and the 
regìment which he subsequemly commanded as a colonel, 
should fear no comparison with Rupert’s high-spirited cavaliers. 
The men whom he selected from the Purítan freeholders and 
fnrmers of the eastern counties were such as had thrown their 
whole hearts into the religious strife, and were also ready, for 
the sake of victory, to submit to the iron disciplíne whtcb he 
imposed on them. To trust in God and to keep their powder 
dry— the popular summary of his requitetnents — in other 
words, to combine practical efficiency with cnthusiasm, was 
the secret of the marvellous success of Cromiveirs soldiers. 
As for himself, he was an ideal cavalry ofhcer on the fietd of 
battle, as fìery as Rupert ín the charge, as cautious as Essex 
in preparation, with a never-failíng presence of mind, which 
was all his own, and whích never aílowed him to be carricd 
away by the excitement of victory or to be depressed by the 
\veight of adverstty* 

By the end of Àprd, Cromwell had stamped out whatever 
sparks of Royalism were to be found within the bounds of the 
Eastem Àssociation, and, as Hotham feaxed, vvas soon dghting 
his way through LÌncolnshire, vvhere the Royalists from Newark 
dominated the county. Delivering Crowland from attack, he 
Mayi pressed for a combined attempt upon Newark, and 
an arrangement was made early in May for the 
Kewark. cO‘OpcTation of Stamford's son, Lord Grey of Groby, 
the commander-m-chief of the forces of the Assocìatton, with 
the Lincolnshire gentry and with SÌr Jolm Gell, who was at 

1 Hotham to Newcascle, April 26, 31. l'amier MSS 1 htii, fol. S3, 90, 
Compare Leitcrs of Htnrirfta Maria t 22 1 
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that time posted at Nottingham. The plan came to nothing, 
Local jealousies were too strong to admit of common action. 
1 1 needs no explanatíon to account for the reluctance of the 
force at Lincoln to move as long as the younger Hotham was 
in the place, and Grey, whose father T s house was not far from 
Leicester, refused to stir for fear of exposíng that town to 
dangen fi Belìeve me," wrote Cromwell to the Commìttee of 
Líncoln, i( it were better, in my poor opinion t Leicester were 
not, than that there should not be found an immediate taking 
of the fìeld by our forces to aceomplish the common ends.” 
The entire subordination of private and ìocal aims to the 
common ends was one of the secrets of Cromwelfs success. Tf 
othersfailed him t he would not make that an excuse forremìss- 
ness. On the evening of May 13 he found himself with twdve 
troops of horse, * whereof some so poor and broken that you 
May i 3 . sfiall seldom see worse/ opposed to double their 
n«^ T L!ih number t two miles from Grantham on the Newark 
Qwnham, iQzà' Without countìng heads t he gave the word to 
charge. The spírit of theír commander gave force to the fol- 
lowerSj and the larger host broke and fìed before the smaller. 
11 With this handful,” wrote Cromwell, in recounting the event, 
“ it pleased God to cast the scale.” 1 The whole fortune of the 
Cívil War was in that nameless skirmísh. A body of Puritan 
horsemen had dríven twìee their number before them as chaff 
before the wind, and as armíes were then constituted superiority 
in cavalry was superiority in war. 

\\1iatever the future might have in store, Cromwell knew 
*ell that the Eastern Associaiíon could not be saved by twelve 
tawps of horse. Not without reason had he scriven to rouse the 
n ríght>ouring commanders tocombine foran attack upon Newark, 
connecting link between the Royalism of Yorkshireand the 
^yalism of Oxford. The bnlliant surprise of Wakefíeld by the 
younger Faírfax díd not blind Cromwell io the inherent weak- 
^ss of the Parlíamentary cause in Yorkshire, and he knew tliat, 
( °nce the defenders of the West Riding wcre overpowered, 
fíewcistle would soon be at Newark, and that it would needall 
^solution of the inhabitants of the Association, and fiir 
Crottn^eU tn the Liucolniíhire Committee, May 13. CariyU, LètterX. 
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more harmony between its commanders than had been hitherto 
displayed, to bar his road to London. Like Essex, Cromwell 
May was in desperate straits for money. It profìted him 
bttle l ^ at on May 26 his native county of Hunting- 
formoney. (j on W as added to the Eastem Association. 1 “ Lay 
not,” he wrote to the men of Colchester, “ too much on the 
back of a poor gentleman who desires, without much noise, to 
lay down his life and bleed the last drop to serve the cause and 
you. I ask not your money for myself. I desire to deny my- 
self, but others will not be satisfied.” 2 Voluntary contributions 
are but a slender staff on which to lean. In two months the 
whole of the payments from the five counties which composed 
the Association reached no more than 3,372/., of which the 
share borne by the single county of Cambridgeshire, in which 
Cromweirs influence was the highest, was little less than 2,000/.* 

At the close of May the outlook of the Parliamentary party 
was depressing. Devonshire had been overrun in the West, and 
The miiitary i n the North the Royalists were growing in strength. 
situatíon. j n t fc e W3 \\ t y G f t h e Thames Essex continued in- 
active, his army wasting away with sickness and desertion. 
The military situation reacted on the political, and in May the 
time appeared to Charles to have arrived when the Commission 
of Array, which he had issued in March to the lead- 
waiie%* ing Royalists in London, 4 might be put in execution. 
p,ot ’ That Charles had a considerable party in the City is 
beyond doubt, and it is equally beyond doubt that large num- 
bers there, without being distinctly Royalists, would welcome 
any change which would bring the blessings of peace within 
their reach. 

Accordingly on May 2 Charles authorised one Chaloner, a 
linendraper of some repute in the City, to collect money for 
Empioy objects of which we have no detailed account, but 
ment of which were evidently connected with the great design 

a of throwing off the Parliamentary yoke. Waller, vain 

and incapable, but flattering himself that he was fìtted to play 

1 LJ. vi. 63. 

* Cromwell to the Mayor of Colchester, May 28. Carlyìe^ Letter XI. 

• Tanner AISS. Ixii. fol. 70. 4 See p. m. 
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a conspictrous part on the politícal stage, busied himself ìn \Viti- 
ní ng over personaíes of high social position, whilst his brother- 
and o( in-Iaw, TompkinSj undertook to keep upcommunica- 
rompkiii^ tions between the Parliamentary group of Royalists 
at Westminster and the more actíve spíríts in the Cíty. 

On May 19 Alexander Hampden, a cousín of the member 
for Buckinghamshire, was despatched from Oxford, ostensibty 
May r 9 . to call upon the Houses to return an answer to the 
Afexandí message of Aprií i2 f l in which Charles had de- 
Hampden, manded the immediate surrender of the ships and 
forts. In the communicatíon brought by Hampden, the King 
threw the blame for all mísfortunes which míght befall the 
country upon those by whom his reasonable offers were refused. 
Such, he added, w'as 1 his strength of horse, foot, and artillery, 
his plenty of ammunition, which some men lately mìght con- 
ceive he wanted, that it must be confessed that nothing but 
the tenderness and love to his people, and those Christian im- 
pressions ? with which his hcart was touched, * could move him 
once rnore to hazard a refíisaU 3 

In the Upper House there was a majority ìn favour of the 
acceptance of any possible compromise. Conway and Port- 
land, like Waller ín the House of Commons, had 

Peace-party 7 

mthe only remained at Westminster to further Charles's 
objects, whìlst Northumberland and Holland, Bed- 
ford and Clare, were only ttìo anxious for an opportunity of 
bringing the war to a close on any terms short of a complete 
May 23 surrender. Yet even these peers refused to accept 
Their Charles's proposal as a basis of negotiatíon, though 
t^King't they Ìmagined that advantage mìght be taken of hís 
message. m essage to make fresh overtures of theír own, The 
House of Commons not only tumed a deaf ear to this unprac- 
tical suggestion, but took a step which, if ÌL weie persisted in, 
would make peace ímpossible. A member havmg asked that 
all Papists ín arms should be declared traitors, Heniy Darley 
The Q U «n rose to make a far more startling proposítiom “ For 
ímíjí^chcd. m y p ar t” he said,“ I desire to speak plain English, I 
think that the principal Papist now in arms agaínst us is the 
* See p. loSm - LJ. vi 57- 
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Quecn. 1 * He then moved that she should be impeached, and p 
after a feeble opposition, his motton was camed wìthout a 
division, Pym was sent to lay the impeachment before the 

pcers. 1 

Evideiuly the House was influenced by the King^s boast- 
fuì reference to the stote of ammunítion with which tbe 
Queen's energy had provided him. Its leaders acted under a 
sense of impendíng danger, the deptb of which they were as 
yet unable to fathom, Either Alexander Hampden or some 
Thf Eari of w bo him had brought from Oxford 

itovcr * a letter wntten by the Earl of Dover to hìs wufe in 

Ifi 1 [ tf 

London^ entreating her to come away wìth her chib 
dren as soon as it w-as possible to do so. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the letter which excited sospicion, and on 
May 22 p the day before the Queen's impeaehraent w + as voted, 
the Commons ordered that Hampden should be detained in 
custodyA 

Slight as the indication was, it had served to awaken the 
suspicions of the Committee of Safety. Shortly after Hamp- 
den's anest a ccrtain Hassell arrived in London as the bearer 
Ha-^err* a message from the King, He was footish 
enough to boast that wìthin ten days London would 
be set on fire, and his rash apeecb was carried to the 
A^py y ^ Committee- It was known that Hassell was imì- 
May ìt. mate with Waller and Tompkins, aud a clerk in the 
wlikrtt«i serviee of Tompkins w F as induced to act as a spy 
Toiopkini upon his mast er, On the ^oth he Inrought sufficient 
information to justify further action, and on the early moming 
of the jist both Waller and Tompkins were arrested 

The was one of those days set apart for the monthly 
fast which had been observed ever since the outbreak of the 
wan At the time of the morning service the eongregation at 

> C/ iii, 9& D T Ewes f s Diary. B*r{. SfSS* 164, fol- 39°^, 

* On jtme 6 D'Ewes stales that the seizure of Dover's letter gave the 
fìrst hmt of WaJler’i plot, an<3 that it took plaee about a fortBÌght before. 
An exaet íortnight would be May 23, but we mny safdy assume that the 
dìscovery happened on thc 22nd t a nà the aiiest of Hampden would be 
thus accounted for. 
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St, Margaret's was disturbed by messengers from the Speaker, 
calling on the members of the Commons who were present 
Asermon to áttend hím immediately ìn the House, D’Ewcs^ 
ínLcmípied. w k 0 re f usec j iq obey the summons till the sermon was 
at an end, found, when he left the church, that the streets were 
gtiarded by soldiers. The Westmìnster trained bands were not 
all devoted to the Parlìamentary cause t and he overiieard some 
of them muttering that the plot had been invented in order to 
give an excuse for fresh taxation, D’Ewes himseìf was at 
first inclined to share thìs opínion, but t welcome as a bdíef in 
Pym’s trickery would have been to his mind, he soon came 
round to the opinion that Parliament and the City had escaped 
a great danger. 

Conway, Ìn fact f wìth his miiitary tnstincts, had put the 
vague design origínally entertained into a practical shape. A 
C nvay ^ecret association was formed in the Cíty, no member 
ODtaniieS of which was to be acquainted with the names of 
thepjoi. more than three others amongst the associates, It 
w*as ealeulated that ín London ìtself about one-thírd of the 
population was Royalist, whilst ín the suburbs the proportion 
rose to four-fifths, Royalists as well as Parliamentarians were 
to be found in the trained bands, detachments of whích 
guarded in turn the new fortifìcations, A night was to be 
selected on which the Royalísls on guard were ín a ma- 
jority, They would then seize upon the magazmes of arms 
and powder, and upon the prìncipal mílitary positions* Lord 
Mayor Pennington and hís chief supportcrs in the City would 
be seìzed in their beds, and at Westminster Say and Wharton, 
Pym, Hampdcn, Stapleton, and Strode were toshare their fate. 
The Kíng was to send a force of 3,000 men to the neíghbour- 
hood of Londom To thís force the gates were to be thrown 
opem and with its help rebeVhon would be crushed and the 
civil w f ar at an end. 

To give an aspect of legality to the design Charles had for- 
warded to London the Commrssion of Array which had been 
issued in March. 1 It had been entrusted tothe beautiful and 




1 See p, in. 
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high‘5piiited lady Datibtgnyj whose husband had been slain 
at Edgehill r and who was visiting Oxford wiih a pass from 
Tht Kh a ^ OUS€S ° n business connected with her hus- 
cùnimìuiSd band's estate, Concealíng the impoftant document 

bruught . L , “ . , , . 

by La^y tti ner bosom, in the weil foundea assurance that 
Daubtgny, no nide Parliamentary soldier would search for 
it beneath her dress, on her return to London in the com- 
pany of Alexander Hampden, she had handed ìt over to 
Chalotier, Chaloner in tum had surrendered it to Tompkins, 
in whose cellar it was ultimately found by the Parliamentary 
searchers. 1 

In the eyes of Charles and Falklandt through whose hands 
the correspondence with the conspirators passed, ihese proceed- 
EfTectoTth* were no more than legítímate acts of defence 
** a £ a * nsl ^ccessM treason. It was because this vìew 
of the case was very far from beíng compiete that 
WallePa pìot, as it came to be called* was fatal to the Royal cause* 
** You must show r ” Roe had written a few weeks before, K that 
peace is ravished from you, and your arms are only employed 
to rescue the betoved of all men. Tt * By entering on this plot 
at a timc when he was offering to negotmte, Charles 
showed that he consídered his opponents as rebels 
to be crushed, not as adversaries to be conciliated. The result 
was a deepening of the gulf, already far too deep t by w T hich the 
parties were divided. Charles was comìng to be regarded at 
Westminster* no longer as a sovereign led astray by evti coun- 
selìors, but as a conspírator agaínst the peace and safety of the 
natíon, This feeling was a few days later rendered even more 
bitter bv news from Ireland. On June 5 a letter 
Newifrom from Parsons was read in the House of Commons, 
in w'hich the Ìate Lord Justice detailed the circum- 
stances of his supersession, and on the sanie day it was known 
that Charles had despatched Lord Taaffe to Kilkenny, and had 


May 11, 


1 According to thc suteroeut in the Staie TrìaL r (Ìv, 628 ), ir wai 
found in Tompkìns’s eell&r. For its having been Ìn ChakmeFs hnnds, 
and for the date of Lady Daubígny’s journey* set? DTwtt’l Díary, tìarL 
MSS 1 460, fol 1 1 ; 164, foL 49 ; 165, foL lOib. 

* Scc p. 102. 
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thereby placed himself in direct commnnication with the Irish 
rebels. 1 

Àfter this revektion everything was possible for Pym* On 
the 6th he made his report on Waller’s plot, JjDids and 
Commons alike were carried away by their indigna- 
tion. The ímposition of a vow or covenant, which a 
few days before had little chance of acceptance, was 
now voted by the Commons with scarcely a dís^ 
scntient voice- Those who took it engaged them- 
selves to support the forces raised in defenee of 
Parliament against those raised by the King, 1 so 
long as the Papists now in open war against the Parliament 
shall by the force of arms be protected from the justice thereof .’ 2 
On the same day the Lords accepted an ordinance, 
authorising the meeting of the proposed assembly of 
divines, to which they had long opposed a steadfast 
resistance ; and on the ^th the new covenant was 
taken by every one of the sixteen peers then present 
in the House, after whích it was sent forth with the 
authority of both Houses to be signed as a test of 
loyalty to the cause which the Houses were defend- 
ing, For the titne, at least, the Peace-party was annihilated 
Charles’s intrigue had made it possible for Pym to Ìmpose a 
test which gave coherence to his followers, though it separated 
juíve is* them fatally from their fellow-countrymen in the 
oUniL° f opposite ranks. June 15 was observed as a day of 
gmns. public thanksgiving for the recent delíverance, and 
on that day the covenant was freely taken in the City. Yet 
those who rejoiced knew that the time of anxiety was not atan 
end. Án ordinance passed the day before for the more 
stringent enforcement of the censorship of the press 
was a sure token that the Houses did not consider 
that they had yet reached a port of safety, 3 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


THE ROYALIST VICTORIES. 

Would the sword be able to make good the defiance which 
the Houses had flung in the íace of the King ? Essex had at 
i64> last been reinforced, and had broken up from his 
EvcxVt a quarters at Reading. On June 10 he occupied 
Thamc. Thame. Three days later his army was still further 
increased, and he was able to send his advanced guard to 
june 13 Wheatley, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
He occupies Royalist post on Shotover HilL 1 It is hardly likely 
wheatiey. ^at SQ cautioug a strategist as Essex contemplated 
an attack on Oxford as long as it was held by forces not inferior 
to his own, and he probably intended no more than to protect 
Buckinghamshire from plunder, and to interpose an obstacle 
in the way of the Queen’s march from Yorkshire. In the mean* 
while he allowed his own troops to scatter themselves over a 
wide extent of country, so as to invite attack by an enemy 
whose cavalry was far superior to his own, 

Hampden, it is said, warned Essex of the risk to which he 
was exposed. For purposes of attack the Parliamentary army 
june 17. was insufficient, and on the i7tha force of 2,500 
S s uke fa, “ sent by Essex to capture Islip, retreated without 
isiip. striking a blow. Such vacillating tactics were dan- 
gerous when Rupert was within striking distance. On the 
same afternoon he rode out of Oxford at the head of a select 
Rupcrt’s body of some 1,700 men, of which the greater part 
fora y* was cavalry. He had learned from Colonel Hurry, 
a Scottish deserter, that a sum of 21,000/. was on its way to 

1 Merc. Civicus . E. 106, 13. A continuation of certain passaget* 
E. ioó, 6. 
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TKame from London, and he resolved to strike for the príze. 
An Koor after midnight the tramp of his band was heard by 
the sentinels at Tetsworth ; shots were fired and an 
june a | arm gi vení Two hoors later, as the sky was whiten- 
ing before the dawn, he surprised a few of Essex’s soldiers at 
Pasteombe* In the early moming líght he sorrotmded 
Chinnor, and fell soddenly opon a party of new-íevied men 
who were soundly sleeping ìn the hamlet. Some fifty 
wretches were shot down or knocked on the head as they at- 
tempted to escape, and 1 20 surrendered themselves as prisoners. 


It w T as now T time to look out for the expected convoy, Rupert’s 
proceedings, however, had been too noisy for secrecy. The 
drivers were warned by a countryman^ and they turned tbe 
heads of their team into the woods which clothed the sides of 
the Chiltern Hills, w T here, now that the enemy had been fully 
ronsed, Rupert couid not venmre to follow. 

Through his own want of judgment Rupert had missed his 
prey. Sweeping round as he retumed under the hills to the 
Oaigrote left, as if loth to hurry back, he at last, skirmishing 
FicíX as W ent with the gathering foe, directed his march 
iipon OxíoríL Sending forw T ard his foot to Chiselhainpton 
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Bridge to goard the lìne of retreat t he faced with his horse on 
Chalgrove Fidd the now increasíng rmmbers of the enemy, 
roused by the tidìngs of his presence from the villages round* 
Amongst them^though asyet he knew it not, was Hampden, w T ho 
slept that night at Watlington, and who, roused from his sleep 
Ijy the cry of a!arm, had thrown hímself as a volunteer amongst 
the ranks of the fírst comrades with whom he met The Par- 
Uamentary troops w T ere indeed insufhcient to combat Rupert 
witb any prospect of success, but they hoped that by threaten- 
íng hím they might hold him back till succours could amve 
from headquarters. It was dangerous to play such a game with 
Rupert. u This Ìnsolencyj” he said to hís comrades, 14 is not 
to be borne." He was the first to leap the hedge behind which 
the enemy was drawn up* By the confessíon of the galìant 
troopers who followed him, the Roundheads fought that day 
as they had never fought hefore. The odds of numbers were, 
however, against them, and after a whìle they broke and fled. 
This time Rupert did not gallop off in wild pursuit Knowing 
that a large force sent by Essex ìvould soon be on the pìace of 
combat t he drew rein and made his way safely to Oxford with 
his prisoners* 1 * 

It is not with Rupert that the thoughtsof the visitor to Chab 
grove Field are mainly concerned. Hampden's ìs the abidíng 
Hampden presence there, With his head bowed low over his 
woundct!. horse’s neck the warrior-statesman had rídden oíí, 
H^mjxien a ear ty i n fhe íight, sorely w T ounded in the shoulden 1 
d«iiih. For sìx days he lay at Thame ìn agony from whích on 
june 24 he was only released by death. 3 

1 His Hfghness Pritut Ruperfs Iale beatìng up 0/ the Rtbels* quarters 
is the best authority. There ís no copy ín the British Museum Hbrary, 
hut thcre is one in the Bodleian, and one in the posisession of Mr. Madan, 
who kindly lent ít tome. Compare D'Ewes’s Diary* HarL MSS . 164, 
foL 233 ; A trtte rdatmi y E. 55, 1 1 ; and the letter of Essex, E. 55* 19. 

1 For the díscussion whether the wound was ínflìcted by the eneruy or 
by the bnrsting of a pistol sée Notes and Quertei, 3rd. Ser. iìi. n t 71« 
That this utlerly unimportant poìnt shouJd ha\ r e been roade ihe subject of 
partisan contention is one of the roarvds which are only to be met with ín 
wrìtings relating to the Civil War. 

* Mr. Eirth, in The Aeademy of Nov. 29, lESg, hns conclusively shown 
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So lìttle was it Hampden's habit to put hímself forward in 
pohtical hfe, that the historian is apt to ask himseif whether, 
after all, he deserved the fame which has crowned him. Other 
men outstrípped him in the senate and in the fíeld. He seldom 
spoke in the House of Commons, and never at any íength. As 
a soldíer he won no battles and reduced no fortressesrí Yet 
the Ìmpression wbich he made upon his contemporaries cannot 
be lightly set aside. Fríend and foe are of one mind in recog- 
nìsing hís power, A thoroughly loyaì man, without even the 
infirmity of ambition, hìs first and last thought was his duty to 
his country. Inspíred wúth the loftiest and most enduring cou- 
mge, ready to throw himself into the breach ìn peace or war 
whenever occasion demanded the sacrífice, he had too hígh a 
reverence for the virtue of stíbordination to resist the authority 
which he regarded as lawfui He was never heard to munrmr. 
The belìef that he regarded the generalship of Essex as too cau- 
tious and hesitating was so widely spread that it cannot be al- 
together false, but he never attempted, even indírectly, to weaken 
his authority, He doubtless felt — for such men feel rather 
than reason— ‘that insubordination was worse than bad gene- 
ralship, and he made no exception when his own person was 
concerned. 3 

ihat Qough's narraííve of Hampden’s last days found in the Gentkman*$ 
Magazìnt for May 1815, is a nìneteenth-cenUiry forgery. The belief thaí 
we possess ttic words of Hainpdeo’s íast prayer must therefore he aban- 
doned. 

1 Lord Nugent indeed has a long accotint of an early siege of Reading, 
iti whieh Hampden plays a eonspicuous part, but that siege has no fouiiíia- 
tìon in fac% the authority for ìt being one of the many lying pamphlets of 
the time. 

3 The following letter, the tasí wrítten by Hampden, as far as we 
know t before he died, is very characteristic of the quiet self-possession of 
one who, pkciug duty above everythìng else t expected others to do ihe 
s.ime. Hìs cousin Cromwed would have penned a far more fiery appeal, 
but hardly one more efíectual : ** Sir, my Lord Genera) hath wrilten to 
the county of Essex to cali sn the well -affected people to his a&sistanre, 
and hath entreated the help of the Deputy Líeutenants in it, The work 
is so necessary and so hopeful that I cannot but improve the interest I 
have ln yourself for the promoting of it, The power of Essex is gTeat, a 
place QÍ most Iífe of religion in ihe land, and your power in the coumy i.s 
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That Hampden, íf he had lived, would have brought about 
a peace on lerms satisfactory to both parties is an idea which 
could only arise amongst those who misunderstand alike his 
character and the polítical situation. Hís ideas on Church and 
State were such as ought to have made it easy for hìm to come 
to an understanding with Falkland, but he never could have 
come to an understanding wúh Charles. The constant in- 
trigues, the reliance on foreign aid, the plots and conspiracies 
whích occupied so large a space in Charles's statesmansliíp, 
buìlt up a waìl of separation between him and Hampden which 
couldnevcr be passed over. If there was still a lurking hope 
ín Hampden's mind that Charles míght be won over from his 
evil counsellors, it was never likely to be more. For the pre- 
sent open war was the path of duty* To tear asunder the web 
of mingted violence and deceit which was ennobled by the name 
of constitutional right was the work to which Hampden had 
devoted himself, in all modesty, but with all the vigour of a 
ivell-balanced nature, and there is no reason to suppose that if 

great loa Thc difficulties of thís war needs the utmost of both. Our 
army wanis both men and money, and thercfore theír help in this way 
prnposed would be very season&ble. I know you ueed not be moved to a 
ihing that you apprehend for the good of the cause. Such 1 conceive thi< 
businens for the good of the kingdom in general, and so of E ssex in par- 
tícttlar. Consider of itj and you will lind it desenres your serìous and 
hearty endeavours. It wili be a service acceptable to my Loid General, 
and you shail further engage your alíectionate cousín and aervaiu, J“* 
Hampden,” Hampden to Sir T. Bamngton, June 9* Barrington ÁfSS t 
The letter from Essex hiraself ìn the sames colleclìon is also noteworthy, 
*‘I desìre," he writes, “such tnay appear Ìn this cause as have moat 
inierest in it, such of wbose constancy and courage we may be assured, 
men of rehgious lives and affectionsi fittest to l>ear arms for truth of 
religion, men of estates to defend those cstaies that the enemy seeks to 
devour. The employment is not too rnean for the best men ; and then we 
shall hope for success v hen such put their hands to the work ; for assure 
yourseives the looseness and inconstancy of the soldiers aniongst others is 
tme cause of the continuance of the war." It is evidentiy wrong to attri- 
bute to Cromwdl the sole credit of an attempt to fill the regiments wilh 
pious men. What distinguished him was that he succeeded in doing what 
others only attempted. I have, huwever, seen a statement ín a contern- 
porary pamphlet to the effect that none of Baropikn^ officers had evcr 
sworn excepting Ìn a court of jusiice. 
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he had lived longer he would ever have learned io place confi- 
dence in Charles* 

Two days after the skirmish at Chalgrove Field Charles re- 
plied to the Parliamentary covenant in a strain of fierce defiance* 
june ic In a prodamation íssued on June 20, Ìn order to Ìcad 
dcdílr” thc up to the conclusion that the Houses were ín durance 
roìongw 1 * arbítrar y P ower * be recíted a whoie catalogue of 
free the Ìllegalities of which Parliament had been guílty, 

though they were in truth no more than the necessary conse- 
quences of its virtual assumption of sovereígn authority. Par- 
Iiament being no longer free, all w-ho ahetted it in its usurpa- 
tion were liable to the penalties of high treason, though with the 
exceptìon of five lords and thirteen commoners any ©ne of these 
persons presenting themselves at Oxford would be welcome, 
4 untiì by the adjournment of the Houses to some fit and free 
place, or othenv'ise, due course be taken for the full and free 
conventìon in Parliament of us and all the members of both 
Houses/ 1 

Such a proclamation was one of those half*measures which 
combine the maximum of irritatìon wìth the mínimum of advan- 
tage. From thts day the Houses at Westminster were regarded 
at Oxford merely as a pretended ParUament, consisting, as the 
wíts never ceased to assert w'ith wearisome iteratíon, of three 
Houses — the Common Council, the House of Commons, and 
the House of three Lords, Ofhcially they were treated by the 
K íng as non-existent, and as being therefore ìncafmble of ad- 
dressing to hím a petition or of sending to him a Bill. At the 
same time Charles díd notas yet propose, as witha slightstretch 
oí authorily he míght well have done, to gather round him at 
Oxford a Parliament of hís own, from whích 'he míght have 
derived constitutional support. 

For the moment Chnrles was contentto rely on his military 
preponderance. It seemed as if the unwieldy host of Essex 
might be subjected to any índignities. On the 25th 
abody of cavalry under Hurry, who had been knighted 
for hís services at Chalgrove Field, swept round the 
iear of the Parliamentary army as Rupert had swept round it a 
1 Z,./, vi. ioS. 
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week hefore, defeaied Stnpleton’s borse, and plundered Wy- 
Pamc ip combe. So great was the alarm, that in Londou 
Lofldon* itself a rumour spread that the Cíty was ín danger. 
From aìl parts men ran hastily to their posts on the line of de- 
fence, When the Commons met on the morning of the aóth 
there was a general dísposition to throw the blame 
on Essex. À sharp letter was written to him by Pyrrij 
telling hitn thát men were safer under the King's pro- 
tectíon than under his, and bidding him tender the 
new covenant to his troopsJ To this letter Esse\ 
replíed by offering a resignation w'hìch it was natur> 
ally impossible to accept at such a time / 2 VV r hatever 
doubts might be emertaìned of Essex^s abilíty, there could be 
no question of his fidelity, and fidelity was, at the moment, too 
Causesof ntre a virtuc to be despised. His extreme weakness 
híifíuiurt. j n cavalry, combined with the eflect of the sickness 
whích had broken out on the low ground round Thame, in con- 
sequence of the persistent bad weather, W'as the real cause of 
the ruin of a force of which high hopes had been entertained , 3 
A Cromwell míght have provided a remedy ; Essex was capable 
of usíng the means which were tn his hands, not of creating new 
forces when the old onesfailed. 

During the weeks which witnessed for a second time the 
decay of Essex's army the attcntion of the Houses had been 
directed to a prolonged inquiry into the ramtfìca- 
w&i] e r tions of the late plot. On June 1 % Conway and 
Conw&y ^nd Portland were denounced by Waller as having taken 
í ortiand, j n conspíracy. There is strong reason for 

believing that tbe charge was true , 4 but Waller was so abject 
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1 C.J iií. 144. D’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS r 164, foL 333, 

1 D’Ewes’í Díary* Ibid, 165, fol, ioob. 

■ A rcmonstranct to vìndirate Robert Earl oj Essex* E. 71, 7. 

* Conway’s coroplicity roay be uunued as proved by Clarendon’s 
admUsiori. As to Fortliind, his deniàl appears in his examinàtion of 
July I {Hitt. A/SS . Com , Rep. v. 94). There js, however, Ìn existenee & 
letter of Waller's written to Fortland, which leaves in rny roind very littls 
doubt that Portland was the liar. " My Lord,” he wrìtcs, after justifying 
his own conduct, " I btseech you this busine^ was never roeant íor your 
knowledge eithcr by the Lord Conway or Sìr Hugh Follard. The only 
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In his terror that when Conway and Portland bluntly deníed 
the truth of the accusation pubìic feeling was strongly in their 
favour. It seemed more probahle that Waller should have 
Hed than they, Waller even lost ground by including 
and Nortk- Northumberland Ìn hís charges, as having indeed 
umWiand. r efused to take part in the plot, but as having done 
so, not because the plot was wicked, but because it w r as likely 
to faiL Walíer, however, acquitted hímself so badly when con- 
t fronted with Northumberland, that the tide of opìnion 

TnS^af 3 ^ ran still more strongly against him than before. 

On June 30 Tompkins, Chaloner, Alexandet 
conspirator^ Hampden, and three others were tried by a court- 
juiys- nrartíal sitting at Guildhall under the presídency of 
mTchiì- 3 ^ ie Manchester. On July 3 Tompkins and 

oncr £«* Chaloner w'ere sentenced to death, and in their case 
the judgment of the court was carried into exe- 
cution two days later. ! Hampden fell ìll, and ultimately 


reason I ímparted ìt to your Lordship was thit by yoii I itiight be ín* 
structed how far thnt Lord Conway míght be trusted, with whom Sir Hugh 
so often urged me to speak ; thia you might perceive by scme strangenes5 
towards you when first we inet at Pollard’s chambers and often after t when 
that lord whispercd to me apart, which for the most part he did when he 
nientioned the Earí of Jíorthumberland, so that but for me, I thìnk— nay, 
I am confident — you had never known anything of this business, which 
wns by them prepared for another ; and therefore I cannot tmagine why 
you should wed it so fast as to contract your own ruin by conoealing it, 
and persisting unrcasonably to hide that truth which without you already 
is and will every day be made more manifest, Can you imagine yourself 
ohliged in honour to keep that secret which is already revealed by another, 
or possíble ít should still be a secret which is known to one of the nther 
sex, though for a titne deniod ? No, my Lord t be most assured that ìf you 
still persìst to be cruel to yoursclT for others’ sakes that deserve it not, it 
will nevertheless be niade appear ere long, I fear, to your ruin.” Waller 
to Portland. June ì Sanford’s Sivdits 0/ thc Rttcllìon^ 563. Thís letter 
appears to me to be inconsistent with PortlandV statement that Waller 
w r anted him to joirj in making a false accusatiom In that case Waller 
inight have painted in high colours the advamages of the immunity which 
he would gain by so doing T but he would not have entered into details 
whìch the redpient of his letter must have known to be entirely íalse. 

1 Rvshiv* v. 325* 
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tìied in confinement. The lives of the other three were 
spared. 

As a meml)er of the House of Commonsj Waller could 
not appear before a court-martial without leave given by 
the House. On July 4 he was brought to the bar 
to show cause why that leave should be refused, 
No more eflfective speech was ever delivered by a 
prisoner. Dressed in deep mouming, 4 as íf he had been going 
to execution itsetf,* he made no attempt to excuse his fault, 
dìsdaiming, probably with entire disregard of truth, all Lnow- 
ledge of the military arnmgements made by the other con 
spirators, and dwellmg solely on two poínts on which he knew 
his felkm-members to be most sensítive, their dislike of creating 
a precedent for handing themseíves over to the judgment of 
soldiers. This pleading was not entírely in vain. Waller was 
expelìed the House, bnt he remained in prìson for many months t 
untried and unsentenced, tìlì the throng of events had almost 
blotted out the memory of his crime, 1 

Like Conway and Portland, Lady Daubigny persisted ín 
denying all knowledge of the plot, Lady Sophìa Murray t 
charged with carrying on a correspondence with 
Falkland, refused to be examined at all (l I do not 
mean," she said boldly to the Committee of Safety t 
‘*to give an account to such fellows as you are.” A 
few voíces were raised in the House for sending the 
two ladies before a court-martial, but in the end 
respect for theír sex prevailed, and no further attempt was made 
to ínflict any penalty upon them. 1 

Conway and Portland were equally fortunate. The feeling 
of the Lords was strongly against allowing members of theír 
House to be convicted on the testimony of a single 
Líbfmtloń wítness, and on July 31, after a detentton of seven 
tnívon- weeks, they were liberated on baìL a Their enforced 
laíldT absence from their places had weakened the Peace- 
party amongst the peers at a critical mometu, 

» D^Ewes^ Dìary, Harí. JtfSS . 164, fol. 144. C._/, n. 166* Rush W. 

v. 328. Waller's fìnal liberation will be spoken of in thc proper place, 

* D*Ewes J s Diary. HarL MSS. 165, íol, 100-102, * L.J. vi. i6t. 
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^ fto Fiiriii ^ss Xewca&r* srzT m Y&mkzrz hid 
been fO wtzk^md zszz ra?g cmtt pcesesce r: Y«i- 
shire was qnite cmnecessary. Firàx m repèf toid tbm ihat 
they were enńreij &ssáraec. aad t hix tbe * Pontsh array T 
was strong eoough to rma bczn- wbaíever report KÍght sàt 1 
The ktter of tbe cammanóer^ waj Éa tbe basdwmnig oí 
Captain Hotham, and dosbtkss a co nwt e d hb semroents. 
Hotham** He loogmg to cajTj owt the neácherous cocajxict 
which be had made with Kewcastle 1 He was* bow- 
t™ ever, anvthing but a good coctspiraior, His sokiiers 

were as tarbuSem and imprÌDCipled a s himself- The wannest 
supporters of the Pariiamentaiy caose eomplained bmerly that 
their homes were madted oiit for pltmder by these maiaudersc 
To tbe renaonstrances of Hutchínsotx the leader oí th«? Puriuiiìs 
of Nottìngham, Hotham repìied with scom, fc I íìght for 
liberty," he saíd* ** and I expect it in all things^” Gdl's ttíen 
*ere scarcely better dbciplíned, and Lord Grey was weakly 
complianL Hutchinson found in Ciomweìl a nuui to whom 
disorder was as detestable as to htmself The two watched 

1 Mtnurius Aulùns, E. 55, 14» Ctrfain Ìnf&rmaiiam. E, $ 5 * 4 < 

1 Gell and others to Lord Fairfaxj JuBé X BeU T s Aftm* #f iké Cé&il 

i. 46. 

4 Sce p, 141, 
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Hotham^s proceedings close!y, and soon discovered that he 
was tn constant communication wíth the garrison at Newark. 
His conduct grew more insufìferable than ever, Quarrelìing 
w íth Lord Grey's men about íhe possession of some oats T he 
ofíered to fight them to settle the dispute, and he turned his 
cannon upon Cromwell himselfi Cromwell and Hutchìnson 
laid their narratìve of his proceedíngs before the Committee of 
Safety, and the Committee passed the intelligence on to Essex. 
Essex ordered the arrest of Hotham, and sent Sir John 
Meldrum, a Scottish officer of tried abdity and character, to 
/une ib. take the command of all the forces then at Notting- 
ham. On June iS, the day of thefight at Chalgrove 
Field, Hotham was seized and lodged as a prísoner 
in Nottingham Castle. 1 * 

The captive was carelessly guarded, andescaped to Lincoln, 
where he had the audacity to justify his conduct in a letter to 
^ the Speaker. He explained that he was still faithful 
' to the House, but complained 'Colonel Cromwell 
had employed an anabaptist agaìnst hím, and that 
one Captain White had been employed against him, who was 
lately but a yeoman. The valour of these men had only yet 
appeared in their defacing of churches/ * The genuíne Cavalier 
spírít was plainly to be detected here. 

To the Queen, Hotham showed himself in his tme colours, 
Since the i6th she had been at Newark, at the head of the 
small army whtch she w'as at last conductíng to 
TheQuwn OxfonL “You wíll pardon two days’ stop. ,J she 

hope* to . , . ‘ . t é 

have Huii wrote oo the 2710 to her husband. “ It is to have 
and Lincoin. || u || aní j Li nco j ni Young Hotham . , * is escaped, 

and hath sent to me that he would cast himself into my amis, 
and that Hull and Llncoin shall be rendered." 3 The Queen's 
hopes, however, were not realised On the day when her leUer 
was written, orders were despatched by the House of Commons 

1 C-J. ìii. 138. Mem&irs of CoL Hutchinion (ed F Firth), Ĺ 220. The 
Parl. Sami. E. $6, J. 

1 P’Ewes’s Diary. HarL MSS, 164, fol. 234. 

1 The Gueen Lo the Kìng, June 27 . Lettirs of Henrietta Mari ■* 
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commatiding the traitor’s appearance at Westminster. 1 When 
they arrived at Lincoln he was no loiiger there. Going to Hull 
to confer with hís fatherj his movements excited suspìcíon* 
On the 2Sth the Mayor of Hull received information of the 
jiiiieao. plot, and captured him ín his bed. The fortìfica- 
th^Two tions were at once pìaced in the safe hands of the 
Hqúmbu. cítizens themselves, Sir John leamíng what had 
taken place, Hung himself on horseback and succeeded Ìn 
eíTecting his escape, but he was knocked off his horse at 
Beverley and brought back as a prisoner to Hull. Father and 
son were carríed on board a ship and sent off by sea to London. 2 

If the Hothams had succeeded they would probably have 
been welcomed at O.xford as efifusively as Hurry had been. 

j v] y 4 As it was, the imprisonment of the man who had 

Royaiisi frrst hid defiancc to the King was almost a matter of 

oFihe B rejoicing. “The rebels,” wrote Nichoias, “have 
seized hím, his son t their wives and children, and 
sent them all prisoners to the rebellíous city, London, where 
the justice of God will, I belìevei bring him to be punished by 
tbe same usurped power that at first did encourage hím Ìn his 
first act of rebellíon ; for falser men than he and his son live 
not upon earth. 5 ’ 3 

The arrest of the Hothams was carríed out just in tìme to 
save the Parliamentary cause in the North from ruín. Whìlst 
Hotham was emharrassing his colleagues by his turbulence at 
Nottingham, Newcastle, after partíng wńth the Queen, gathercd 
his forces for a final blow at the thinned and hard-pressed 
juneaa. ranks of the Fairfaxes in the West RÌding. On 
June 22 he stormed How'Iey House, the residence 
of Lord Savile. A w T eek later he led his troops tq 
Bradford. The Fairfaxes knew that their scanty stock of pro- 
vìsions would avaíl them for no more than a twelve days’ siege* 
On the moming of the ^oth they marched out to oppose the 
io 7 ooo men of Neweastle*s array with a force of whích only 4,000 
'ere armed soldiers, though it ìncluded an indefinite number 

1 D’Ewes*s Diíiry. í/arL AfSS. 164. foi 234b. 

1 /Huskitf. v. 275. j. 

1 Nicholas to Ornioud, July 4. Caile iìfSS, vL fol n f 

V 0L. i. M 
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of countrymen armed with scythes and pitchforks, and who 
were at that time known as clubmen. 1 Advancing along the 
june 30. ridge of Adwalton Moor, they soon found themselves 
Adwaiton opposed by the enemy coming in the opposite direc- 
Moor - tion. Although for a time it seemed as if the high 
spirit of the younger Fairfax would keep the foe at bay, 
superiority of numbers told at last against him. His left wing 
was broken, and his whole force was then driven off the hill. 
The old I^ord Fairfax reached Bradford in safety ; his son re- 
treated to Halifax. With the chivalrous devotion which 
endeared him to all that knew him, Sir Thomas threw himself 
before nightfall into Bradford to share his father’s fate. The 
i>es irof prosp^ 1 was indeed gloomy. Not one of the towns 
theí^. in the neighbourhood was capable of standing a 
siege. As far as was then kno wn in Bradford, Sir J ohn 
Hotham was still master of Hull, and Sir John had declared 
openly that if the Fairfaxes retreated thither he would shut the 
gates against them. 

Suddenly a ray of light beamed upon the overbome warriors 
out of the deepest gloom. A messenger found his way into 
Bradford, and told how the citizens had risen against the 
june 30. Hothams, and how anxiously they longed for Lord 
í^*tnvuS Fairfax to come amongst them to assume the vacant 
10 Huit command. The old man rode off at once to Leeds, 
to secure it, if possible, on his way to Hull. Sir Thomas re- 
mained at Bradford in the post of danger and of honour ; but 
after a short resistance he cut his way out, leaving behind him 
inost of his followers, and even his wife, as prisoners in New- 
castle’s hands. When Bradford was lost, all other towns in 
the West Riding, Leeds, Halifax, and Wakefield, were of ne- 
cessity abandoned. After many a hard bout, weary and 
juiy 4. wounded, Sir Thomas reached Hull on July 4, find- 
faxes * n g ^ at h ls ^ at ^er, who had ridden in advance, was 
Hul1 * already safe within the walls, and was installed as 
governor of the town. His own little daughter, who in after 
years was to be joined in an ill-assorted union with the pro- 
fligate Duke of Buckingham of the Court of Charles II., was 
1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. A/SS. 164, foL 11S. 
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amongst the m:ssing. The fatigues of that long ride had been 
too severe for her chíldish frame, and she had been left dying t 
as her father verily believed, in a wayside house. 

Sir Thomas’s domestic anxieties were soon relieved* On 
the day after his arrival he recovered his child, restored to 
health by a night's sleep, and before long hís wífe rejoined hitn, 
sent to him with all courtesy by the stately Newcastle, who 
was too gallant a cavalier to make war on ladies, 1 

To have saved Hull was nrnch, far more than in all proba- 
bility the Fairfaxes could have imagined at the time. Yet, at 
least they knew that, wìth the level expanse before them offer- 
ing no vantage ground to the enemy, and w'ith the broad Hum- 
ber behind them openíng out into that sea wbich was dominated 
by the Parliamentary navy, it would go hard wìth them if they 
failed in maintainíng the post which had been confided to them 
by its own citizens. 

For the present Newcastle could boast that, with the excep* 
tion of Hull, all Yorkshire was in his hands, It seemed that 
Newcasdea His part at least of Charles’s strategical plan was now 
success, easy an d th a t the victorious army of the 

North wouldsoon press heavily upon the Eastern Àssocìation, if 
not on London ítself. Whatever use Newcastle might make of 
his victory, the Queen could hardly be now prevented from 
making her w T ay to Oxford. * Her she-majesty, gene- 
TheQueen ralissima, and extremely diligent wíth 150 waggons to 
mt Ne * flrk ' govern in case of battle, 1 as she jestingly described 
hersdf, was full of spirit and vigour, With no slight contempt 
for the bitter tongues of her adversaries, she placed her little 
anny under the command of Jermyn. Everything had not, how- 
ever, fallen out precisely as she wùshed and expected. The 
failure of the Hothams to secure Hull had been a grievous dis- 
j u1 ^ , appointmentj and it was followed by another dìsap- 
pointment at Lincoln, Tw r o brothers named Purefoy, 
Uncùin. who held commands in the cíty, introduced within its 
walls some sixty Royalist soldiers in disguíse. A timely letter 

1 RushuK v, 279. Fairfax's Shorl Memorial in the Somers Traots, v. 
382. Rushwortli puts thc arrival of the messenger froirt Hull at Leeds, but 
SLr Thotnas is hardly likely to have beeii mhitaken in placing it at Bradford- 
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from the Mayor of Hull, however, had wamed the garrison of 
its danger ; the Purefoys were arrested and the intruders cap- 
tured or slain. 1 

On July 3 the Queen set out for Oxford. By this time 
Essex had abandoned Thame and had established himself at 
j u iy 3 Aylesbury. If he had any thought of intercepting the 
The Queen Queen’s march, it was frustrated by Rupert, who was 
Oxford. already to the north of him at Buckingham. So wide 
Essex at was the sweep of RuperPs horse that some members 
a yiesbury. Q f p ar ii ament> summoned by Essex to consult with 
him at this critical moment, were unable to reach his camp. 

After attempting in vain to bring Rupert to an engage- 
He removes ment near Buckingham, the Parliamentary comman- 
to Bnckhl11 * (j er (j rew 0 fif t0 Brickhill, on the borders of Bedford- 
shire, in order at least to keep open his communications with 
I.ondcn. His second attempt to take the aggressive was irre- 
trievably shattered. In a letter written on the 9th he complained 
jui y9 . that the infantry of the Royalists always retreated 

fcriVrky before him, but that their cavalry was ubiquitous. 

in cavairy, Rumour spoke of want of discipline as being equally 
in fault with the defective character of the Parliamentary cav- 
alry, and complained that Essex was far too indulgent 

and ìndul- . . * _ . ... 

K ence to to inemcient ofiicers. He was wanting, ìn short, in 
h.s officers. t ^ at ^ eroc ^ t y Q f di sc ipli ne which in a great commander 
cuts sharply asunder the ties of personal attachment. 2 His 
letter closed with a proposal that terms of peace, upon the lines 
which had been rejected at Oxford when Charles was compara- 
tively weak, should be offered again now thai ne was compara- 
tively strong, and that, if these were refused, his Majesty should 
be asked to withdraw himself from the field, in order that the= 
a chívairous tw0 armies might settle the quarrel in a pitchedbattle.* 
proposai. His chivalrous unpractical proposal met with no re— 
sponse in any quarter. The wits in the City asked whethe* 


1 Rushw. v. 277. D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl . MSS. 165, fol. 107. 

* For instance, the Parliament Scout (E. 60, 8) says that ‘soim- 
captains of horse . . . had suffered their horse and men to be take^-~ 
pnsoners thirty and forty at a time, themselves being in bed. * 

• Essex to the Speaker of the House of Lords, july 9. L.J. vi. 127— 
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Essex, who appeared to be afraid of fighting the King, wasaìso 
afraid of fighting the Queen. It is to the credit of Essex’s 
thorough loyalty of purpose that no taunts drove him to falter 
ín hís allegiance to the cause which he had conscientiously 
espoused, 

In thc Commons Pym pointed out temperately 3 but deci- 
wvely, the radical weakness of Essex's suggestìon, by reminding 
juiy u + his hearers that every overture hitherto made to 
Charles had invariahly been rejected ; and the House 
n^ouate. 0 f Lords, ìn which, since the arrest of Conway and 
Portland, the Peace-party had been considerably weakened, 
agreed with the Commons in refusing to reopen a useless ne- 
gotiation, as being, in the words of Fym, * full of hazard and full 
of danger/ On the other hand, a reinforceuient of 500 horse 
for the Lord General was voted without opposition. 1 

However quickly this new cavalry force might be brought 
tngether, it would be too late to hinder the junction of the 
XHeQneen foTces with those of her husband. On the nth t 
Rupert welcomed Henrietta Maria at Stratford-on- 
^upert. Avon. That night — so at Ìeast ít was belíeved after 
n lapse of a quarter of a centur) r — the wnnderìng Queen was 
t ht gu es t of Shaks pere J s gran dd au gh ter . 2 Li kc the last F renc h - 
^ oman before herself who had wedded an Englìsh king, she 
was bringìng succour to her husband, sore bestead amidst his 
lt is hardly likely that the figure of that predecessor arose 
I>efore her mind that night as the great poel had graven it for 
^ver, soured and embíttered by the strokes of fate, angry with 
«11 except herself, and stranded, bereft of all she loved and 
honoured, on the sands of a generatíon whích knew her not. 
^uch sorrow, such londiness, such bitterness of spirit was one 
day to be her lot, as it had once been the lot of Margaret For 
ihepresent there was no boding fear wíth Henrietta Maria, 
^Vas &he not about to see once moTe the husband whom she 
loved, even though he was less resolute and altogcther weaker 

1 b’Ewes’s Díaiy. HarL MSS . 164, Fol. 123. Lenthall to Esfiex, 
Jdy 13 Tanner MSS, txxi. Foí. 16& News frora Londoo, july 
A rá. és Aff. Etr. xlíx. foL 276. 

1 Watburlún, U. 227. 
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than herself? On the i3th the royal pair, parted for fifteen 
anxious months, met on the historic ground of Edgehill. Her 
, u|y ^ first request of Charles was that he would raise 
T^medng Jermyn to the peerage. Till she had his promise 
and Henri- for that, she told him, no doubt with an arch smile 
e«a ana. Qn her merry lips, she would not speak to him alone. 
Jermyn had served her well. During the hazards of her enter- 
prise he had acted as her man of business, seeing to the purchase 
of arms and conducting negotiations for advances of money. 
For the world and its calumnies the sprightly Queen cared 
nothitig at all. 1 

Of course Henrietta Maria had her way, and Jermyn became 
a peer. On July 14 she rode into Oxford 2 by her husband’s 
juiy 14 s ^ e ’ ami ^ st the ringing of bells and the shouts of 
They enter men, raised all the more lustily because there were 
tidings from the West of a victory as complete as that 
from the which, little more than a fortnight before, had been 
Wesl ' gained by Newcastle on Adwalton Moor. 

The consequences of Stamford's defeat at Stratton had 
evolved themselves rapidly. In Devonshire, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Exeter, on the south, Bideford and Barnstaple on 
the north, were constant in their allegiance to Parliament ; but 
june. g entr y> as everywhere else, were for the most part 

Hoptonin Royalist, and the whole of the remainder of the 

vons county submitted to Hopton as he advanced east- 

wards. Early in June he effected a junction at Chard with 
Hertford and Prince Maurice. At the approach oF 
Hertfo'íd the combined force, numbering rather more tham 
Maiufoe. CC 6,000 men, Taunton surrendered, and the garrisor^ 
Skirmishat Bridgwater fled without striking a blow. Ths 
Gi-ton. garrison of Dunster Castle sent in its submissior 
about the same time. At Glastonbury there was 
skirmish with a small body of horse, the relics of the cavali ; 
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1 Warburton (ii. 229), who gives the anecdote on the authority of tMn 
scattered notices which he calls Rupert’s Diary. He takes the half-jesti 
words of the Queen much too seriously. Jermyn’s services are set forth. i 
his patent in Dugdale’s Baronagu 

* Dugdale’s Diary . 
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whích had served Stamford so ÍIl at Stratton, Such men were 
easíly defcated and driven through Wells and over the Mendips, 

So far everything had gone welí with Hopton, If his mind 
was weíghed down with anxiely, it was not from fear of the 
enetny. The horsemen who followed Hertford and Mauríce 
Royaikt ^ere Full of energy and courage t but they were 
piimdcrers* desperate plunderers, As a commander of those 
Cornish soldiers who were as stainless in thís matter as even 
Cromweirs troopers, Hopton was gravely dtssatisfied wìth the 
evii whtch he was powerless to stay, and he was all the more 
vexed because he was himself a native of Somerset, and they 
were hís own friends and neighbours who complained in vain 
of the ravages to tvhich they were subjecterì. 1 

Prince Maurice's robber horsemen at least knew how to 
fìght. Àt Chewton, to the north of the Mendips, they found 
juue themselves in presence of Waller’s army, which had 
for some little time been establíshed at Bath. The 
advanlage remained with the Royalists, but neither 
army was as yet prepared to engage in serious hostilities* 
Waiierat Waller especially was unwilling to abandon the 
Hatk defensíve. His army was weak and ilhprovided, and 
he feared to leave Bristol unprotected, West bomerset was, in 
the main, hostile to him, whilst East Somerset, a land of small 
freeholders and thrívíng industriesj was favourable to the Par- 
liamentary cause, 

It was after the fìght at Chewton that Waller received frotn 
Hopton a proposal for a private interview, “ Certaínly í J, 
replied Waller, 11 my afFections to you are so un- 
changeable, that hostílity itself cannot vioìate my 
friendship to your person. But I must be true to 
the cause whereín I serve. The old limitation, usque 
ad aras , holds still t and where my conscìence is interested all 
other obligatíons are swallowed up. I should most gìadly 
wait upon you, accordìng to your desire, but that I look upon 
you as engaged in that party beyond the possibility of a retreat, 
and consequently uncapable of being wrought upon by any 
persuasions. And I know the conference could never be so 

1 Hupton’s narrative. Cíarcndùn A/SS+ 1,738(4)* 
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close between us but that it would take wind, and receive a 
construction to my dishonour. That great God who is the 
searcher of my heart knows with what a sad sense I go on upon 
this service, and with what a perfect hatred I detest this war 
without an enemy ; but I look upon it as sent from God, and 
that is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of 
Heaven in His good time send us the blessing of peace, and 
in the meantime assist us to receive it ! We are both upon 
the stage, and must act such parts as are assigned us in this 
tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour and without personal 
animosities. ,> 1 

Such was the temper in which the nobler spirits on either 
side had entered on the war. The quarrel had its roots too 

1 Clarendon St. P. ii. 155. This letter is rightly ascribed by the 
editor to Waller. He says that it * is the last of six polite letters, ali rough 
drafts written in the same hand and on the same paper. They appear, 
most of them, to have been sent from the chief commander of the 
Parliament forces in the West to Sir Ralph Hopton, whose name is 
written on the back of the paper in the same hand.* He is wrong here, 
as a careful examination shows that the name on the back can only 
mean that the person who copied them got them from Hopton, or from 
a collection which had been in Hopton’s possession. No. I is written to 
Lord Arundell of Wardour about the custody of his children taken at 
Wardour Castle, probably by Waller, who, as Mr. Firth reminds me, had 
the custody of Arundell’s children. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 speak for them- 
selves. The first begins : * My Lord, upon the assurance of your Excel- 
Iency’s parole ; * the second, 4 Noble Sir ; * the third, ‘ Sir, I have had 
the honour to receive a letter from your Highness.’ Undoubtedly 4 Your 
Excellency ’ was Hertford, * Noble Sir’ Hopton, and 4 Your Highness* 
Prince Maurice. The first two are on the subject of the exchange of 
Colonel Lunsford — i.e. Colonel Herbert Lunsford, who had been taken 
prisoner by Waller when he captured Malmesbury. The third letter, to 
Prince Maurice, is on a general exchange of prisoners. These letters 
must have been written by Waller after the junction of the three com- 
manders, and hardly earlier than the skirmish at Chewton Mendip. No. 

5, to the same person as No. 2, is to Hertford. Hopton, probably in 
answering No. 3, expressed a wish to see Waller, and it is to this 
request that Waller’s letter from which an extract is printed above is aiL 
answer. Waller’s last letter is printed in Polwhele’s History of Comwall> 
i. 98, and evidently taken from a different copy from that in the Clarendov^ 
MSS. It is there signed by Waller and aadressed to Sir Ralph Hoptoi»- 
at Wales, i.e. Wells. It is also dated 44 Bath, June 16, 1643.” 
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deep to be settled otherwise than by the sword, The Royalist 
commanders w + ere now the first to move, Sweepíng round by 
way of Frome to Bradford-on-Avori, they threw themselves 
MaPL-h of between Waller and London, and at the same time 
and^Rùpígn threatened Bath by w r ay of the valley of the Avon, 
Waii«'s by w r hí€h the approach is easiest. In Waller, how- 
deíímce. ever, they had to deal with an able tactician, by the 
juiys, confession of his opponents ‘ the best shifter and 
m ó^iÌi at chooser of ground when he was not master of the 
Faiieigh. On July 3 they succeeded ìn drawing a small 

body of the enemy out of Monkton Farleígh on the high 
ground to the north of the rivefj bnt W T aIler T s main army 
was on the other side of the valley under Claverton Down, 
and they neither dared to cross the river in the face of the 
enemy nor to pursue their way to Bath leaving him in the rear. 

The vrhole of July 4, the day on which the war-worn 
Fairfaxes w r ere riding into HulI T was spent in manceuvring. 

j T Àt last the Royalists abandoned the Hne of the 
The amu'es river and betook theinselves to Marshfield, apparently 
hoping to reach Bath more easily from its northern 
sìde along the ridge of Lansdown, 

When the mornìng of the 5U1 dawned the Royalists per* 
ceìved that Waller still blocked the way. The road by which 
j ul Hopton hoped to pass was for some three miles the 
BátUeof rnain road from Chippenham to BristoL At Tog 
HÌII another road branehes off to the left 7 dips 
steeply down into a valley, and then ascends with a winding 
course on the opposite side till k reaches the north-western 
end of Lansdown. The height once gained, a level road runs 
along the ridge tiìl the ground falls sharply down to Bath. If 
the Royalist army could gain possessíon of thís ridge all else 
would be comparatively easy. Essex was lying in hopeless 
inactivity at Aylesbury, and from him Waller had no aid to 
expect, 

As the Royalists pushed on through Cold Àshton to Tog 
Hill they could see that Waller intended to contest any attempt 
1o scale the heights of Lansdown. His cannon were planted 
behind a breastworkj and horse and foot were ranged so as 
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to command every avaílable approach. As he remained 
immovable when Hertford and Hopton drew np thelr forces 
at Tog Hill F the order to retreat was given. The sight of the 
retìnng enemy wxs too inoch for Waller to endure. Keepìng 
hís ínfantry at their posts, he sent his horse and dragoons in 
pursuìt Amongst them was a newly íormed regiment of 
London cavalry f under Sír Àrthur Hazlerigg, known popularly 
as the Lobsters, from the complete armour in which they were 
encased on back and breast Àt Cold Ashton they found the 



enemy halted* The charge of the Lohsters was successful for 
a tìme, but in the end superior numbers told ? and the Parlia^ 
mentary horse was driven back to its old position on the edge^ 
of Lansdown. The victors followed as far as Tog Hìll, anti- 
drew up to examine the position once more. 

To descend into the valley and to dimb the gtmrded heíghts^ 
wms a formidable task, but the sight of the enemy posted ir-» 
apparent security only exasperated the Cornishmen* 41 Let u 
fetch off those cannon,” they cried to theír officers* Th 
officers assentcd, and the nimble feet which had 
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the heights of Stratton were once more in motioiij working 
their way upwards through the woods on either side, in 
wliich the enemy had placed musketeers to hold the ground, 
The horsej advancing along the road, was less fortunate. 
It was charged and driven back, Then Sir Bevíl Grenvile, 
who was stationed wìth hìs regiment at Tog Hìll, gave 
the word to advance, and descended into the valley, 
Píacing his pikemen in the centre* hís horse on the open 
ground to the rigbt T and his musketeers on the left, he steadily 
pushed on, It is possible that Grenvìle was protected by the 
very steepness of the ascent, and that Walleds cannon could 
not be sufficìently depressed to stríke the ascending force. 
The bend of the road to the right was undoubtedly in his 
favour, as ít gave him the shelter of a stone wall running 
almost at ríght angles to the enemy’s fire. 1 * * * It was only on 
approaching ihe top that the road, sweeping round once more, 
tnade straight for Waller 5 s position, Then came the real 
struggle of the day. Five times dìd the ParlÌamentary cavalry 
charge with all the advantage of the slope, and five times it 
charged ín vain. Àt last the whole Royalìst force surged over 
Wallerís breastworks. The moment of víctory w T as also the 
tnoment of sorrow. Of the 2 f ooo horsemen w T hich had 
marched out of their quarters in the morning, 600 onìy w'ere 
stil! in the saddle when the day was gained. The Cornishmen 
^vere saddened by the fall of their beloved leader, Sir Bevil 
Cìrenvile, struck do wn in the thick of the fight. Waller too, 
if beaten, was still formìdable. He had withdrawn his cannon 
i n time, and had placed them behind a stone wall a little in 
the rear of hís old posítion, breaking it into gaps to serve as 
embrasures. For the rest of tbe day shots were occasionally 
fired from either side s but neìther army ventured to charge the 
othen As night fell the Royalists, * seated/ as one of those 

1 The shelterof the stone wall is mendoned ina contomporary narratíve, 
hiU it was only after a visìt to the spot that I understood the importance 

of the bend in the road, which is noE noticed by any of the authoritieív. 

The space to the Jeft k now filled w ith trees. Onìy a few are represented 

Tk$rpe r s map of tht mvirons of Bath^ issued in 1771, &nd I suspect that 

1643 the woods were at 50 me little distance from the road. 
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present expressed it, ‘ like a heavy stone upon the very brow 
of the hill, which with one hasty charge might well have been 
rolled to the bottom, , watched for every sign of an attack under 
the cover of night. About eleven, a volley of musketry was 
poured into their ranks, and then all was still. A soldier 
creeping forwards found that the enemy^s line was deserted. 
Waller hao retired to Bath. M We were glad they were gone,” 
wrote a Royalist officer, M for if they had not, I know who had 
within an hour.” 

The victorious army was too shattered to press on in 
pursuit, and the powder remaining to it was too scanty to make 
a siege of Bath possible. Disputes in their own ranks arose to 
diminish the efficiency of the force. The Cornishmen had 
had the honour of the day, and they were inclined to depreciate 
the services of the cavalry, which had been called on to fight 
on unfavourable ground. Hazlerigg’s Lobsters, too, had shown 
themselves to be possessed of better military qualities than 
were to be found in the cavalry of Essex's army. M Indeed,” 
wrote a Royalist who took part in the battle, M had our horse 
been as good as the enemy’s, the rebels had never gone off the 
field unharmed.” 1 

The retreat of the Royalists in the moming was saddened 
by an unexpected misfortune. Hopton, who had been 
juiy 6. s^gbtly wounded on the day of the fight, was struck 
wou^ded d° wn an d seriously injured by the explosion of a 
byanex- waggon which contained almost the whole of the 
pioston. remaining stock of ammunition. If the Cornishmen 
loved Grenvile as the most genial of their countrymen, they 
revered Hopton as a capable commander and as a man cf 
unstained probity. M Our horse,” was the moumful comment, 
“ was bad before, but now worse ; our foot drooped for their 
lord whom they loved, and that they had not powder enough 
to defend him.” That night they spent at Marshfield, and 
the two following at Chippenham, that their wounded general 
might have the needful rest. Then, on an alarm that the 

1 Narratives by Hopton and Slingsby. Clarendon MSS. 1,738 (2) 
(4). Waller and Hazlerigg to Lenthall, July 12." Tanner MSS. lxii. fok. 
164. The Parliament Scout . E. 60, 8. 
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enemy was approaching, they hurried on to Devizes, sufTenng 
heavily from Waller’s attacks upon theír rear. On the ioth 
juiy g. Waller took up a posìtion on Roundway Down, a 
chalk height ahout a miìe to the north of Devizes 
commandmg the road to Oxford. À convoy of 
ammunition coming from Oxford under the chargeof 
the Earl of Crawford fell easily into his hands, but 
he was unable to hinder the escape of the whole of the 
Royalist cavalry, which rode off wìth Hertford and Prínce 
Maurice in the dírectíon of Salísbury, 

Waller might well think that Hopton’s Cornìshmen were 
delivercd into his hands. On the morning of the uth he laid 
juiy it s ^ e S e to Devízes. What Hopton could do he did 
bravely, gìving his orders from his sickdjed, Hisfoot 
were still more numerous than those of the enemy, 
and by hìs dírection barricades had been thrown up at the en- 
trances of the streets. The town was, however, unfortified ; of 
powder there was but little remaining, and the stock of match 
^as entirely exhausted. Fertíle in expedìents, Hopton ordered 
the ropes whích supported tbe sacking of the beds of the towns- 
men to be collected and boiled ín resim Yet> if Hopton could 
províde match hecould not provìde powder, and unless succour 
shouldarrive the resistance of Devizes could not he long pro- 
tracted. “ The Cornísh,” wrote Waller and Hazlerigg, 
u defend ít bravely, We hope that God will scatcer, if 
mot destroy, this mighty army of the West. He hath wrought 
’vonders for us, and we hope the Lord will keep us from that 
great strength they expect from Oxford.” The evening of the 
jLiiyij. h was fixed for the general assault, In the after- 
Hound^ìy noon the heights of Roundway Down were crowned 
by a large hody of horse. Prince Maurice had returned 
from Oxford, bringing with him a considerabìe reinforcement 
commanded by WUmot. Waller at once drew off his inen from 
hefore the town to meet the new enemy, Hazlerígg impetu- 
uu&ly charged up the hill, but on the steep slippery down the 
c ourage of the Lobsters was exerted in vain* Tbeir reputse 
^truck terror into the western horsemen, the relics of Stamford’s 
íorce, who fonned ihe weakest part of WalleFs army. The 
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whole of the Parliamentary cavalry rushed madly down thehill 
side, ‘where never horse went down or up before.' Waller 
joined in the flight, and his infantry, abandoned by their com- 
rades and their geneial, knew their case to be hopeless when 
they saw Hopton's Comishmen sallying out to take them in the 
rear. Of 1,800 footmen 600 were slain and the remainder led 
off as prisoners. For all practical purposes Waller’s army was 
annihilated. 1 

1 Slingsby’s Narrative. Clarcndon MSS. 1,738, (2). Waller and 
Hazlerigg to Lenthall, July 12. Tanner MSS. lxiL foL 164. A few 
«details may be gathered firom the contemporaxy newspapezs. 
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Although the news from Roundway Down, following close 
upon the news from Adwalton Moor, was a terrible blow to the 
16-13. Parliamentary leaders, it brought with it no thought 
The^effect of of surrender. It rather gave life to that scheme for 
calling in the Scots which they had long entertained, 
*ter. but which even the House of Commons had hitherto 


shrunk from putting into execution. 

There can be little doubt that between Pym and Argyle a 
good understanding had for some time existed. It was under 
May ia Argyle’s influence that the various bodies which to- 
a Convcn- gether acted as the government of Scotland resolved 

tionof _ , _ _ 

Estates on May 10 to summon a Convention of Estates — 
summoned. a ^ind j n f orma j Parliament — to meet on June 22 
without the royal consent . 1 

Against this resolution Hamilton had pleaded in vain. When 
it was taken he characteristically dissuaded Charles from stand- 


, ing upon his dignity and prohibiting the meeting. It 
opposítion. was possible, he thought, that the Convention might, 
june 5. after all, decline to interfere in England, and it was 

suades the certainly not likely that it would pay any attention to 

proinb^ting or ders fr° m th e King commanding it to abstain from 

ventfon* SÌttÌng . 2 

Straightforwardness, unhappily, was never to be 
Momrose'* counted on in Charles, and some time before the 
plans * Convention met a fresh discovery filled with alarm 


the minds of even the most trustful. Although the counsel 
given by Montrose at York had been rejected by the King, it had 


* Information to the King, June 5. Bumct % 226, 


1 Baillie , iL 68. 
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probably not been so decisively reiected as to lead its authorto 
suppose that his plan might not be taken upagain if Hamilton’s 
mission failed. However this may have been, there can be no 
doubt that Montrose's plan of action contemplated, not merely 
a rising in Scotland against the Presbyterian Govemment, but 
the bringing over of Irish Catholic troops as well. Of theScot- 
tish Royalists, Nithsdaleand Aboyne hadbeen prominent atthe 
conference at York, whilst Antrim, whose vanity and incapacity 
had once drawn down upon him the weight of Strafford’s sar- 
casm, was also present to expound the chances of obtaining aid 
from Ireland. Towards the end of May, Antrim, as he was 
landing in his native country, was captured and carried before 
Monro. 

In Antrim's pocket were found compromising letters from 
Nithsdale and Aboyne, and subsequent examinations elicited 
Discovery an acknowledgment that plans existed for a rising in 
corrapra-* Scotland, to be backed by the Irish Catholics. There 
dence. was i n deed no evidence that the plans had been actu- 
ally adopted by Charles, but the undoubted fact that he was at 
the time engaged in negotiations with the confederates at Kil- 
kenny would be accepted as a confirmation of the worst sus- 
Rumours in picions. It was freely stated in Scotland that Antrim 
Scotiand. had 0 ff ere( j to bribe Monro with 5,000/. to join that 
English army in Ireland which Charles intended to employ 
against the Parliamentary forces in England, and that if this 
offer were refused the English and Irish were to be incited to 
join together in order to fall upon the Scottish troops in Ulster. 1 
It was also believed that, when Monro’s army had been got rid 
of, thfc combined forces were to cross over to Cumberland, where=^ 
they would receive support from Nithsdale, whose family was^- 
powerful on the Western Borders, whilst Hamilton would strike^ 
a blow for the King in the centre of Scotland, and Montros^^ 
would rouse the North. 2 Baillie, in reporting what he heard-^ 

1 If this appears too visionary, it must be remembered that there i-^ 
undoubted evidence that a similar proposal was made some months later. 

2 Antrim’s correspondence was published by the English Parliamei^^- 
on July 15 in A declaration of the Commons, E. 61, 23. Compar — - 
Baillie , iL 74. 
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did not give full credetice to every part of the story, and it is 
evident froni the place assigned in it to Hamílton that it repre- 
sents rather the intentions of the schemers than a derinite plan 
accepted by the King* Opinion in Scotland was, however, cer- 
tain to outrim the actual facts on which it was based, and it was 
j«nt still more infhmed when it was known that in the 

b^w«f ear b T days of June Montrose was at Aberdeen* holding 

Montrcse ^lose conference with Huntìy, whose son, Aboyne, 
Huntiy, had 5 een an ac tive participator ín the consultations 
at York. 1 

After thts there was no hesitatíon in Scotland. On June 9, 
the detection of the plot was announced by the Council. The 
thought of the necessity of an alltanee wìth the 
EírecHn' English Parliament gained ground at once. Even 
SctwUnd. ■£ Antrirrr's correspondence could have been ex- 
plaíned away, Charles J s understanding with the Kilkenny 
Catholícs was incompatible with an understanding wíth the 
Edìnburgh Presbyterians. Under the infìuence of the recent 
disclosures the elections to the Convention were 
tion/in C held The gentry of the counties and the townsmen 
Scotiand. Q f b oroU g^ s sent U p representatives all but 
unanimously in favour of a military alliance with the Parbament 
at Westminster. When on June 22 the Estales met, it was to 
no purpose that Hamilton offered ín the KÌng’s 
Meetíng of name to allow them to proceed to domestic legis- 
the E^ates. jf t h e y would consent to abstain from mílitary 

The U y ' preparations. On the 26th they declared themselves 
t^QMives a ^ ree Convention, and two days afterwards they 
Cod- ordered that copíes of the documents seízed from 
Antrim should be forwarded to Westminster.® 

The news of the ducovery outran the officìal information. 
On June 27 it was known ìn the English House of Comraons. 
j une 27t Coming, as it did, so shortly after the detection of 
WallePs plot, it raised a feeli ng of intense horror. 
sttr. 4t The discovery of this plot/ 1 wrote D’Ewes, than 

whom no man had been more forward as an advocate of 

1 Spalding. Hist- ofthe Trouhks^ ií. 252, 

5 ÁUs of thc Parliammt of Scatlatid, vl 6. 
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peace, “did more work upon most men than anything that 
had happened during these miserable calamities and civil wars 
of England, because it seemed now that there was a fixed 
resolution in the Popish party utterly to extirpate the true 
Protestant religion in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 1 

On the day on which these words were wTÌtten Lords and 
Commons agreed that a deputation of members of both Houses 
Membersot should be sent to Scotland. As yet, however, no 
lo'b^nTto proposal to ask for military assistance was made. 
scotiand. i'here was a natural disinclination to see a Scottish 
army once more on English soil, and the Scots were but asked 
to contribute counsel and advice, and to send a select number 
of ministers to take part in the Assembly of Divines which on 
July i was at last to meet at Westminster. 2 

Whatever hesitation remained was swept away by the news 
of disaster from Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. 

juiy Waller’s defeat had taken place on July 13. On the 
to Com- orders were given to the Earl of Rutland — Lord ^ 
missioncr*. Q re y 0 f Wark had pleaded illness as incapacitating ^ 
him from the mission — to proceed to Edinburgh togetherz* 
with the younger Vane and three other members of the House^ 
of Commons, and to make a demand for an army of 1 i,oo<=^ 
men. If the request were granted— and there wa=- 1 
ofPjSS” but little expectation of a denial — Pym’s policy 
v 0 ' 10 *' rallying all Puritan men to the defence of th ^: 
Puritan cause w r ould receive a fresh development. 

Much as might be expected froin the aid of a Scottis^s 
army, some time must elapse before it could actually cross tfc^ 
border. Pym was well aware that unless the English Parli^E 
ment could do something for its own preservation there woxu 
be nothing left for the Scots to succour. 

On the one hand, in spite of the growing belief in ^zht 
Frcsh inefficiency of Essex, he persuaded the Commons. to 
cavairy to 0r d e r the levy of 6, 500 horse to be added to the L^ord 

be raiscd J f . , , — - 

íorEsscx. General’s army, whilst at the same time the I — it y, 
where the feeling against Essex was especially strong, was 

• D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, foL ^oa 

* C./. iii. 146. 
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authorised to plaee all troops which it might hereafter raise 
for íts defence under the command of its own miiitía com- 
TheCítyto nnttee * 1 On Juìy 22 the excìse ordinance, which 
l° n g been un ^ er discussìon, and which was in 
realitv an ordinance for increased customs as well, 

July 31^ 

The excise was issued by the authonty of both Houses. 2 

These measures could not aflect the immediate 
mílitary situatíon. Waìler had already found it impossíble to 
maintain himself at Bath, and, abandoning the place which had 
^ ath hitherto served him as headquarters, was making his 

a ha nriowd . wa y to i j0nc [ on f>y devious ways. On July 18 Rupert, 
at the head of a strong force 5 marched out of Oxford, and, joinìng 
the victors of Roundway Down, sat down before Bristol on 
the 23rd. The great commercial dty, second to 
The sTegÌ London alone amongst English ports, was coveted 
oí Bnsto ‘ by the Royalists as givíng them near access to the 
wealth-bearing sea. They knew too that the rìchest of íts 
nierchants were on the síde of the Crown, and ít was a point 
of honour at Oxford to avenge the deaths of Yeomans and 
lìourchier, the two citizens who had been executed by the 
order of Essex and of the Houses, as the prime-movers of the 
plot to admir Rupert in the preceding spríng. 

On the morníng of the 26 th a general assault was made, 
On tbe Somerset síde, where the Cornish troops were posted, 
the ground was unfavourable, and the attack was 
repulsed with heavy loss. On the Gloucestershire 
surrcuder. s [^ where Rupert commanded in person, a body of 
kiis troops slip|>ed over the outer defences at a spot whieh was 
weakly guarded. Much, however, stiíl remained to be done, 
whea the governor, Nathaníel Fiennes, offered to surrender, 
and Rupert thus found himself Ìn possession of the prize at 
which he aimed. 3 

Whether Fiennes was in reality abíe to offer further resist* 
an ^e is a question dífficult, if not impossible, to answer satís- 

J C./. iíi. 171. 1 L./ vi. 145 ; Ordinance, E. 6 l, 28. 

3 Rmhiv. v. 2S5. Clarznd&n, vii. no. A tme relalion of the late 
fìght. E. 6 1, 6. fVédnesda/s Mcrcury. E. ót * 9. Joumal of the siege 
ijQ ffcaròurtm, iL 236. íbiingsby’s Narratíve. darmdcm MSS, 1,738 (3). 
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r it tbe ptesem day, He was not a soldier by pro- 

lohsio^ and was iherefoce éevoàd of that special sense of 
mthtary bonour wfòch someiímes prompts a soldier 
10 proìong a ddeoce kmg after ultimate success has 
ceased to be wíthia his reach* He knew that 
ihcrv wa$ a strong party ìn Bnstol hosrìle to hímseìf and to 
ihe cause for which he tbught. aikd he can hardly be blamed 
it he treated as non-ejdstent the chance that succours might 
ivach hun frorn the army of Essex. 1 Upon his retum to 
Loíidon he was violetuly attacked by Prynne, and by 
Prynne's friend, Oement Walker, as a coward and a 
traitor ; and a coun-martial* before which he was 
VÌumately brought, sentenced him to death, though onìy on 
ihe giound of ímp«x>per sunender, thus tacitly exonerating him 
ftom the charges of cowardìce and treason, The penalty was 
lemttted by Essex, and Fiennes was merely excluded from 
itulttary service, for which he was obviously unfit. 

For the present the question which agitated London was 
Iítther that of the capacity of Essex himself for commartd. 
iui y ** Rude caricatures, iti which the Lord General was 
tepresented in an easy-chair holdtng a glass of wìne 
l^fcdon. i n one an( i a pjp^ i n other, were scrawicd 
on the street walis, 1 The great cìty was, however, far from 
jHiytí. beíng despondent. On July 23 its troops suppressed 
a nsing in Kent, which had been fostered by the 
iu Kmu opponents of Parliamentary taxaiìon and of the 
rcligious changes inrroduced into the churches by the order of 
Wìjmj, the ParliamenL On the 27U1 the City received 
K ín enthusiastìcally at Merchant Taylors 1 Hall, 

ih* Cìty. forgetting his defeat Ìn his staunchness to the cause, 
and petìtioned Parlíament to pVace him in command of a new 
army, to be raised ín the City itself, On the a^th the Houses 
accepted the proposal, and on the same day they assented 
to another scheme of no less importance. Sìr John Conyers, 
t he iieutenant of the Tower, had asked for leave of absence to 
^ansfer his family to Holland, or, in other words, for leave to 

\ reLalÌon by Coi. Fí nnei, E, 64, 12, State Trìah y ìv. 185. 
ws from LondoUj Anh. des Aff. Étr . xli\, foL 2S9, 
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vvithdraw himself from thé side of the Parliament ín the eivil 
war. Permission was granted, and the custody of the Tower 
The Tower was s iven Lord Mayor and the two sherifís. 

cmru^ied 10 For áll purposes of defence the City was thus placed 
in the nancls of its own authonties , 1 * 

The independent military position now assumed hy the 
City was but commensurate with the great sacrifices whích it 
Strong nnd’ had made, and was still making. Many motives;, no 
doubt, combined at this moment to make the 
the City, citizens impervíous to the discouraging ìnfluence of 
the recent defeats. Charles had just prohibited his loyal 
subjects from carrying on any trade w T hatever wáth rebellious 
London,* and the tidings from Scotland of the discovery of 
Antrím’s correspondence , 3 together with the knowledge that 
Charles's Irish negotiations were steadíly progressing, served to 
fan the flame of religious enthusiasm, Charles, it was true, as 
he was about to receive the Communion at Oxford, had recently 
Ch&Hts'* interrupted the service to make a solemn declaration 
deizLarmiQn. 0 f ^is reso i u tion to maintain the Protestant religion 
'wíthout any connivance of Popcry/ but when the news was 
told in London it was received by the citizens with derisive 
incredulity . 4 

Inspiriting as the zeal manifested in the City was to Pym, 
a grave danger lay in the general distrust of Essex with which 
it was accompanied. The choice of Waller as the City 
commander threatened to embitter the antagonism which 
iii*f«iing exìsted between the two generals. Essex was con- 
T^ m Tpnft vinced that Waller had drawn hís dísaster upon 
Waiier. himself by disobedience to orders, whilst Waller was 
equally convinced that Essex had been reniiss in suffering the 
Royalists to march unchecked to Roundway Down. 

Of this ill-feeling the leaders of the Peace-party were not 
slow to make use, They thought it possible that Essex míght 


1 A dedaratim of th« proceedìngs at Mcrchant Tayterf HatL E. 63, 
IO, C.f. Ìlf 169, 177, 181, 187. X./ vi, 154* 

1 Three sfeeches. E, 63, 8. 

’ Ií was publisbed Ìn London on July 15. See p. 1 76^ nott J, 

4 Tke Kìngdom's Wuhly Intdligencer. E. 63, 1. 
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be brought to declare against the continuation of the war, and 
they knew that if he declared for peace at the head of his 
Hopes ^ army, resistance to his commands would be impos- 
thePeace- sible. Essex, however, was of too loyal a nature 
to take part in a mere intrigue. On the 28th he 
rww* addressed to the Houses an unexcited statement of 
of Esatex. t |j e position in which he was. He explained that 

he had but 3,000 foot and 2,500 horse fit for service. If he 
was expected to do anything he must have reinforcements, 
and money must be punctually provided. He then touched 
upon the sore point Men must not be attracted by promises 
of higher pay to a new army as long as the old one was in its 
present condition. Nor should any commander in England 
receive a commission except from the Lord General himself. 
r I’he causes of the disaster in the West should be fully investi- 
gated. 1 Every word in this paper was thoroughly reasonable. 
Unity of command and unity of plan were the indispensable 
conditions of success. If the mutual distrust which had kept 
back the commanders in the Northem Midlands from hurrying 
to the succour of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire was to berepeated 
in the South, a more crushing blow than that of Adwalton 
Moor would not be long postponed. 

Though Pym was already suffering from the disease which 
was before long to put an end to his labours, he roused himself 
to profìt alike by the zeal of the City and by the 
pynfs inter- devotion of Essex. It might have been well if Essex 
% ention, CO uld be supcrseded by a more spirited commander, 
but if that could not be, the powers for which he asked must 
be willingly accorded to him. By August 2 all his demands, 
save one, had been granted. The inquiry into thecause of the 
failure in the West, which would only have given rise to dan- 
gerous recriminations, was refused, but Waller, who was to be 
placed at the head of an army raised in defence of the home 
counties, was to receive his commission from the Lord General, 
who would thus be set free to operate in the West. To forget 
the past and to join in united action was the charge which the 
Commons, under the sway of Pym, gave to the rival com- 
1 Statement by Essex, July 28. L.J> vi l6a 
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manders, a charge all the more Ìmperative now that the loss of 
Bristol had come to emphasise its necessity. 1 

Whilst the Commons were hending theír energies to the 
prosecution of the war, the Lords, amongst whom the Peace- 
TbirLdrtis party had now recovered its preponderance, seized 
opportuníty of the General’s díscontent once 
forpeace. niore to draw up propositions for peace, To gain 
the support of Essex was the one thing necessary, and, instead 
August of acquainting the Commons with the proposítions, 
PymTp P ry d ^ eers hurried Holland oíT to the Lord General's 
to Essex, quarters to urge him to stand fìrm on the síde of 
peace, The Commons, on the other hand, as soon as they 
understood the state of the case, added Pym's name to a conv 
mittee which had already been appointed to carry to Essex the 
Tesolutíons of the preceding day, no douht íntending that Pym 
should use his tact and authonty in opposition to Holland. 3 

What passed between Pym and Essex we have no means of 
knowing ; but if Holland, as he can hardly faìl to have done, 
The Lords' exhibited a copy of the propositions which com- 
pruposmons. nien ded themselves to the majority of the Lords, 
Pym's task would be considerably lightened. The posítíon 


1 C.J* iíl 1SS-193. 

1 (i I was at Westminster, intending to have gone into the Hoose, tìQ 
I understood, first from the Earl of Holland and afterwards from the Ead 
of Bedford, thnt the proposìùons which the Lords 1 House was ìn prepar- 
ing to be sent to hís Xíajesty for addíng (jfr) of peace to his kingdom t 
shouid not be communicated to the House of Commons till to-morrow. , , , 
After some debate the House appoínted Mr, St. Jobn and some others to 
go speedily to the Lord General to desire him to grant the commission to 
Mr. Wnller. . . . This was the public prctenee for which these men werc 
$ent to the Lord Genernl ; bnt the secret end, they beíng most of them 
very violent spiríts, was to draw off my Lord General, Ìf they could, from 
his good inclinations to peace ; but the Earl of Holland went before them 
to settle and confirm the said Lord General in that good resolution." 
D^Ewes's Díary. Hurl. MSS. 165, fol. 134!). There is no dircct evi- 
dence that Pym’s name was added to the committee in consequence of 
Holknd’s tnission, but as the motion was made after the commíttee had 
received its instructíonSi and was resisted in a dbnsìon in which 2 ì votud 
against it and 27 for it, iì seems reasonahíe to concìude that thk was the 
case, C.J iil. 193. See abo Ciarcndvn, víi. l] 2 . 
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assumed by both Houses at the time of the negotiations at 
Oxford was to be entirely abandoned. Charles was again to 
be placed in possession of his revenues, of his navy, of his forts 
and magazines. Hull and Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Tower of London itself would be his without striking a blow, 
in mere confìdence that he would entrust them to such persons 
as would be faithful both to himself and to the Parliament. Par- 
liamentwas to bereconstituted by the readmission of all expelled 
members, so as to place the Royalists in a majority in the 
House of Lords, and to secure the triumph in the House of 
Commons for a majority which would be composed of the 
pure Royalists and of some at least of the members of the 
party of peace. The Assembly of Divmes, which had been in 
session ever since the beginning of July, was to be treated as 
non-existent, and a new Assembly, which would be summoned 
with the King’s approbation, was to take in hand the settlement 
of the Church. There were to be provisos for the maintenance 
of the privileges of Parliament, and for the disbandment of the 
armies, as well as for the trial of delinquents accused before 
January 1, 1642. 1 Such propositions as these were nota com- 
promise but a capitulation, and Essex, dissatisfìed 
rduses 10 though he was, was in no mood to capitulate. When 
adopt t m. returned to London he brought with him the 

assurance that he had no military interference to dread. 

Abandoned as they were by Essex, the majority of the Lords 
resolved to persevere. On the 4th they obtained the assent of 
their own House to their propositions, and at once 
Th^Kídí* demanded a conference in order to lay them before 
prop osí t^xi s. Commons. 8 Onthe following moming the benches 

Aueust 5. the Lower House were unusually crowded. Mem- 
The Com- bers who usually abstained from attendance on the 

mons res .lve 1 

to TOnsider debates flocked to Westminster on heanng that nego- 
tiations for peace were to be discussed. At a divi- 
sion taken two days before only 52 members had been present. 
No less than 163 took part in the flrst division on the 6th. By 
a majority of 29 it was resolved to take the Lords* proposition 
into consideration. 3 

1 Hist. MSS. Com . Rep. v. 98. * L.J. vi. 171. • 


C.J. iii 196. 
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In the Cíty the ncws of thís vote created the greatest eon- 
sternation. The quarrel had long ceased to be one whích a 
Parliamentarv maioríty could decìde. Even if the 

Con*ttma- . 1 . . . . , 

iíon in tiie propositions had been far more equitable than they 
were, to treat at that moment wonld, by disconraging 
al! military effort, make further resístance ìmpossible. Unless 
D'Ewes was misìnformed, ít wasresolved at a meeting, in which 
I,ord Mayor Pennington took a prominent partj to make use of 
forcej ìn case of necessity, against a party which was itsclf look* 
íng to the Lord General and his army for aid, Northumber- 
land and Holland in the Lords, Holles, Plerrepont, Lewís, 
vioteat Evelyn, Griraston, and Maynard in the Commons, 
rt^iuEiÉjn^ were to be summarily arrested. It was, howeverj re- 
solved, before proceeding to such extremities, to try the effect 
ofmob intimidation. 1 

The day after this resolutíon was taken happened to be a 
Sunday. The pulpits rangwith invectives agaínstthe advocates 
a of peace, Placards w r ere set up calling on all welJ- 

u afy. disposed persons to go to Westminster on Monday 

morning, assuring them at the same time that 20,000 
Irísh Papists were about to land in England. Baseless as the 
assertion was, but for the King's negotíations at Kilkenny it 
could hardly have obtained credence so readily. 2 

Before the propositions were again taken into consíderation 
on Monday morning, a petition urging their rejection a was pre- 
Auwtwt 7. sented in the name of the Common CounciL At the 
same tìme Palace Yard was filled with a mob of some 
5,000 men shouting angrily agaìnst the proposed 
treason to the commonwealth. The Lords threatened to ad- 
journ till order was restored, and called upon the other House 
to join them in suppressing the tumuks. The Commons, how- 
ever, contented themselves whh relying on the promise of the 
Lord Mayor to keep order for the future, and the lords of the 
Peace-party, knowing that the sw ord of Essex was no longer 
available, gave up all hope of further resistance, Às Holland, 


;st 6. 
Thc Cìty. 

rùuícd. 


A mob m 

Yard. 


1 D’Ewes’s Díary. Hari. MSS. 165, foL 145* 
1 Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS . 18,778, foL tt. 
* Rushw* v. 35Ó. 
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Bedford, and Clare passed out of the House they were assailed 
with angry cries and scomful gestures, but no bodily injury was 
inflicted on them. In the Commons the propositions were de- 
The ^ rejected by a majority of seven in a House 

propositions larger by ten than that which had taken part in Satur- 
day’s division. Some timid members of the previous 
majority had absented themselves, and every effort had been 
made to secure additional votes on the other side. A few who 
had voted for peace on the 5th voted against it on the 7th. ! 

On the following moming the approaches of the House were 
beset by a crowd of women, with white ribbons in their hats, 
AuRust 8 . s ^ outin g f° r p^ace and crying out against Pym and 
The women Say. The next day they came back in greater num- 
Yard. bers and with more determmed purpose, havmg, ac- 
August 9. cording to one account, a number of men disguised 
mobof nt amongst them. After presenting a petition for peace 

women. they p resse( i on to the door of the House, battering 

it for an hour, and vociferously demanding that Pym, Strode, 
and the other Roundheads should be delivered totheminorder 
that they might throw them into the Thames. At last the guards 
attempted to clear the passagesby firing powder. The women, 
seeing no one hurt, imagined that they had no bullets to fear, and, 
filling their aprons with stones and brickbats, began to pelt the 
soldiers. The endurance of the soldiers was at an end, and they 
fired— this time with loaded arms — killing two men, one of whom 
was encouraging the crowd. The women were not to be fright- 
ened by the killing of men, and continued shouting, “ Give us 
those traitors that were against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces ! Give us that dog Pym ! ” At last a small body of Waller’s 
horse came to the rescue from the City. The women at once 
rushed at the new-comers, calling them Waller’s dogs, and at- 
tempted toteartheribbonsfrom theirhats. Inself-defencethemett 
laid about them, at first with the flat of their swords, and then, 
when thisdidnotclear theway, with the edge. Some of the womera 
were trampled down, and a few were wounded. When the rest 
saw blood flow they shrank back. A troop of horse coming up 
finally drove them away with as little violence as possible, thougfr 
1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 169, fol. 145. 
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unfortunately a young woman passìng from one siJe of Palace 
Vard to the other was accídentally shot by a trooper. One at 
least of those who were wounded subsequently died. 1 

D’Ewes, w r ho wítnessed the scene, contrasted bitterly the 
harsh treatment of the women witb the leniency shown to the 
men two days before. He took no notice of the fact that the 
women threw stones and brickbats, and that the men contented 
tbemselves with ugly looks, 

As soon as these tumults were quíeted the Commons 
adopted a statement of the reasons which had led thetn to 
August io. reject the propositions. Their special arguments 
were of little value. Tbe assertion with which they 
monífoí conduded was incontrovertible. “ We could not J í * 
ihi'pro? argued the Commons, “in this time of imminent 
po^iiìons. and pressing danger, divert our thoughts or our time 
from those necessary provísions as are to be made for the safety 
of the kíngdoms to the framing of new propositions, we having 
so latdy presented proposidons to his Majesty, and by his 
answer recetved no satisfaction, that w r e cannot, at least with any 

1 D’Ewes’s Diary. ffarl. MSS . 165 , I 4 .ób. Yonge’s Diíiry. AdL 
MSS . 18,778, foL 13 . Ceríain Informations . E. 65, 8* Ruskw. v. 357, 
Lightfoot's Works, xiii. 9. D s Ewes*s remarfcs are characteristic of the 
temper in which he wrote \ “No man can excuse the itsdiscreet violence 
nf these women, but the retnedy used against them by the procurement of 
John Pynt and some others, who were enemies to all kind of peace, was 
ruost cruel and barbarous \ for, not content to havc them suppressed by 
ihe ordinary foot guard, which had bcen sufhcient, there were divers horse- 
mcn called down, who hunted the said women up and down the back 
Palace Yard, and woundcd them with thcir swords and pistols with no kss 
ínhumanity than if they had becn brute beasts, of which wounds some of 
the poor women afterwards died ; and one of those horsemrn, being a 
profane feiktw, and bearing an old grudge to a relígious honest man, 
namcd John Norman, who sold spectacles without Westminster Ilall gatc 
on the east side thereof, dìd shoot hís daughter to deaih as shc was peace- 
ably going upon an errand, for w'hích wiìful murdcr the said father could 
never to this day procure justice to be dorse upon the malefactor.” The 
account given ín Rusfcworth says : il Unhappily a maidservant, that had 
aothing to do in the tumult, was shot as she passed over the churchyard. 
Tìie trooper that did it was sent to the Gate Housc in order to his trìal for 
hei death f but hc aíleged that his pístol went ofìfby mischance. I, 
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hope, present others at this time, when we hàve cause to doubt 
his late success will make his royal assent more difficult.” 1 

This was, after all, the true reason why there could be no 
negotiation. Those who believed that even the continuance 
of civil war with all its miseries was better than the abandon- 
ment of the cause for which they were contending must fight 
on to the end. “ In all the propositions tendered to us by the 
Lords,” said Glyn in the critical debate, “there is no care for 
religion ; ” 2 and Glyn’s words only gave utterance to the 
general opinion of those by whose votes the propositions had 
been rejected. 

The necessity of strengthening the defence to the uttermost 
was becoming more visible every day. Whilst the Houses 
p were debating, the King had been making rapid 

R^iist*. stri des tx^h ln ttie North and in the West On 
July 22 Parliament had confirmed Lord Fairfax in 
FairfLat the govemment of Hull, 3 but it was hardly thought 
HulL likely at Westminster that Hull could stand in the 
way of Newcastle’s southem march. On the 25th the Commons 
juiy 25. gave assurance to the Committee which managed 
MdCrom- ttìe affairs of the Eastem Association that they should 
TupUrt not ^ w fth° ut support, 4 * and directions were 
^Ga?ní by a ^ so 8* ven t0 Meldmm and Cromwell to hasten to 
ix>rough. the assistance of Lord Willoughby of Parham, who 
had surprised Gainsborough on the 2oth, and who was th^eat- 
ened by a strong force of cavalry under Charles Cavendish, 
Newcastle’s young and gallant kinsman. 6 

Strategically, the position of Gainsborough was of no slight 
importance. Standing as it did in the way of Newcastle’s ad- 
vance, whether he wished to support his friends at Newark or 
to assail his enemies at Lincoln, its seizure by the Parliamentary 
commander was not likely long to pass unchallenged. When 

1 fífst. AfSS. Com. Rep. v. 98. 

* Yonge’s Diary. Add. AfSS. 18,778, fol. ia 

• Husband’s Collection , 242. 

4 Lenthall to the Committee of the Eastem Association, July 25 « 

Tattner AfSS. 62, fol. 188. 

4 Sỳecial Passages. E. 62, 8. 




ford and its neighbourhood of the Royalists. On July a6, 
ieaving his infamry behind him, he hurried northwards with 
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Cromwell received orders to advance to Willoughby's assìst- 

ance he had just stormed Burghley House, and cleared Stam- 
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600 horse and dragoons. At Grantham he was joined by 
Meldrum from Nottingham, and a body of troops from Lincoln 
juiy ,a. met bim at North Scarle. The combined forces now 
taíTes wcl under Meldrum’s command were strong enough to 

be safe from a flank attack from Newark, and on the 
morning of the 28th they came up with Cavendish’s 
horse, posted on the edge of a sandy plateau, where 
the ground slopes steeply down, a little to the north 
of Lea on the road to Gainsborough. Picking their way with 
difficulty amongst the rabbit holes, they gained the upper level, 
and, charging the main body of the Royalists, drove them in 
headlong rout. For six miles the horsemen from Lincoln and 
Nottingham chased the flying enemy as Rupert had swept the 
rout before him at Edgehill. Cromwell was not among the 
pursuers. Looking round as soon as the enemy began to fly, 
he perceived that Cavendish had kept one regiment in reserve, 
and was preparing to fall upon the rear of the unthinking 
victors. Rallying his own troops, he allowed Cavendish to 
pass him, and then galloping after him charged the Royalist 
commander from behind. In an instant Cavendish’s regiment 
was driven headlong down the hill, and he himself, the young 
and gallant flower of a noble family, was knocked oíf his horse 
in a bog at the foot of the slope, where he was killed by one of 
Cromweirs officers. 

The day’s work was not yet at an end. Powder and pro- 
visions were being thrown into Gainsborough, when news was 
brought that a small Royalist force was approaching 
from the north. Taking with them 400 of Wil- 
loughby’s foot, the Parliamentary commanders sallied 
out to meet it. In an instant they found theniselves face to 
face with Newcastle in person, at the head of a complete army. 

Willoughby’s men fled at once. Meldrum’s cavalry 
remained to bear the brunt Cromwell, who was in 
command of the main body, threw out two parties 
under Captain Ayscough and Major Whalley, with 
orders to retire alternately. “ To the exceeding glory 
of God be it spoken,” say the official recorders, u and the great 
honour of these two gentlemen, they with this handful faced 
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the enemy so, and dared them to their téeth, in the least, eìght 
or nine several removeSj the enemy folluwing at their heels, 
and they, thougb their horses were exceedingly tired, retreated 
in this order near carbine shot of the enemy, rt The whole 
force reached Gainsborough with the loss of only two mend 
Unimportant as it was in its immediate results, this skirtnish 
of Gainsborough, as an indìcatíon of the future course of events, 
was second to none of the more hard-fought battles 
offutL ire of this eventfui year. Here at least was that which 

Essex had faíled to create or to discover, a cavalry 
as highly discipíined as it was enterprising, Here, too, w T as a 
commander capable of making the utrnost use of his materials, 
prompt ín action, sober in judgment, undaunted in the hour 
of adversity, Potentially p the combat at Gaínsborough was 
the turning point of the war* For the moment it led to 
nothíng. The best of cavalry under the ablest of commanders 
"vvas useless behind stone walls, and Cromwell rode off, leaving 
juiy 30. Gainsborough to íts fate* Onthe 3oth it eapitulated 
to Newcastle.* Willoughby’s force melted away, and 
capiiuTates. fo e was forced to abandon Lincoln and to retire dìs- 
cOTTìfìted to Boston, 

Cromwell realìsed the danger to the fuil, “ It T s no longer 
dispmingj 7 ’ he wrote to the Committee at Cambridge* 11 but out 
Auguste. instantly all you can. Almost all our foot have 
quitted Stamford ; there is nothing to interrupt an 
enemy but our horse, that is consìderable. You 
must act lively ; do it wíthout distraction, Neglect no means." 
Staraford he was soon driven to abandon as untenable, Sendíng 
his foot to Spalding in order to hold out a hand to Willoughby, 
is well as to guard the fen country round Boston, he took up 
his own quarters at Peterboroughj that he might check New- 
advance into the associated counties , 3 It was not 

1 Ayscough, Cromwel], &c, to Leitthal!, July 29. Tanner MSS. lxiL 
hl 194, Crorúwdl to Bacon, July 31. Carlyk^ Letter XII. 

1 Dugrìale’s Diary. 

1 Cromwell to the Comtníttee at Camhrìdge, August 6, 8. Carfyk, 
Letters XIV, XV. There is a letter of the same date to the Deputy 
Lctiienants qf Essex amongst the Barringíon MSS . now ín the British 
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merely the fortune of the associated counties that was at stake. 
If Newcastle could break through Cromweirs scanty band of 
troopers, London, and with it the whole Parliamentary cause, 
wouìd be gravely imperilled. 

The Houses had not been unmindful of Cromwell in his 
danger. On August 9, three days after his almost despairing 
August 9. letter was written, and two days after the rejection 
takcn^by^the the peace propositions, the Commons resolved 
House*. that the infantry of the associated counties should 
be raised to 10,000, and that such of the divines of the 
Assembly as had their homes in those counties should go down to 
rouse the people to be stirring in their own defence. Scarcely less 
important was the resolution to appoint Manchester as the com- 
mander over the army of the Eastem Association. Something 
had been done by the appointment of Meldrum, and the failure 
in July had at least not been disgraced by those intestine dis- 
cords which had produced the failure in June. Meldmm, how- 
ever, good soldier as he was, could not speak with the authority 
of an English earl, even though that earl had as little knowledge 
as Manchester had of the ordering of armies in the field. On 
the ioth the Lords concurred, and a request was sent to Essex 
August 10. to give a commision to Manchester as Major-General 
?o command the army of the associated counties, 1 a request 
the Eastem wlt k W ^ 1C ^ Essex at once complied. On the same 
Association. d a y, to mark the sense entertained by the Houses of 
the growing dangers of the situation, an ordinance appeared 
authorising the pressing of men to serve as soldiers. 2 

It was not merely from the north that London was 
threatened. Scarcely had Bristol fallen, when a force under 
August 4. Prince Maurice was despatched by the conquerors 
t^kéí by tcr t0 P ustl 0n advance along the line of the southern 

Carnarvon. counties which had always formed part of Charles’s 
strategy. On August 4, Carnarvon, riding in advance of the 
main body, summoned Dorchester to surrender. The place 
was well fortified, and Puritanism was strong amongst its 
townsmen, but the terror of Bristol was upon them. The 
King J s soldiers, they had been told, were no ordinary warriors. 

1 C.J. iii. 199 ; L.J ; vi. 174. * L.J. vi. 175. 
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They * made noth íng of running up walls twenty feet h^gh. , 
Under the influence of unreasomng panic Dorchester sur- 
DorseLshire rendercd without firing a gun. Weymouth and 
Poitland Island followed its example. Sir Walter 
Koyajísu. Erle, was besieging Corfe Castle, abandoned 
the emerprise and shut hiniself up iii Pooìe. Ina few days, with 
the exception of Poole and Lyme, the whole of Dorsetshire 
was 111 the hands of the Royalists. 1 

As the Houses opposed Manchester to Newcastle, they 
now opposed Waller to Maurice and Carnarvon. On Àugust 7 
Aagust 7. a commission from Essex arrived appointing AValler 
to command the forces to be raised in the City.- 
On the followíng day the Commons sent a request 
, to Essex to place Waller as Major-General in com- 

A ne w arrny J 

tùixmÉoL mand of a new army of it,ooo men. 

The King’s strategy was thus to be met by counter-strategy, 
Essex, wdth the main army of the Parliament, was to be opposed 
DeÍÉtisive th e ma i n army of the Kíng. Waller on the left 
jtrategy. w as l0 mee t the army of Maurice, whilst Manchester 
was employed to ward off the forward march of Newcastle. 
The plan had against it the inherent weakness w T hich attaches 
to all purely defensive measures, and the still more serious 
weakness arising from the fact that the grcater part of the three 
armies as yet existed only upon paper. 

1 Clarendon^ vii. 163. Ede to Leathalli Augnst 6, Tanner AJSS, 
62* ibl 21 8. 

1 LJ, vi. 172, 
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So little were the Parlíamentary armíes prepared to ofìer 
adequate resistance to the forces now arrayed against thein, 
that posteríty has pointed with singnlar onanimity to 
a crificai the first week in August as marking the ìnstant when 
momem, a v j r íi e tesoìutìon on the King’s part would probahly 
have changed the fortunes of the war. To understand why 
that resolution was not taken by Charles is to understand why 
hís adversaríes, rather than himself, became masters of the 
fieldL 

Both sides had known how to avail themselves of the locnl 
feeling which was still strong in England. It was a feeling 
which had proved of excellent service as long as the 

Local feel- L , ° 

ìnií on struggle remained local Fairfax's Yorkshiremen had 
E cs< fought hard against Yorkshiremen under Newcastle, 
and Hopton's Cornishmen, when the fate of tbeir own county 
w F as at stake, had overpowered Stamford's mixed multitude at 
Braddock Down and Stratton. The startling victories of ihe 
RoyaJists in June and July had made it incumbent on Charlcs 
to play a bolder game, and to comhìne his scattered forces for 
an attack on the central position of the enemy. Was it to be 
expected that the men who had hitherto served him ìvell w T ouìd 
march at his bidding far from their own home$,and would re* 
member that they were Englishmcn first, and Yorkshiremen or 
Cornishmen only Ìn a secondary sense ? 

Before the end of August it was evident that the men of 
the North were not to be relied on for general service, Neiv- 
r astle found that his Yorkshire levies rcfused to leave the 
nty as iong as theìr own fields and houses were en- 
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dangered by forays from Hulh Whether he wished ít or not, 
Newcastle was forced to lay siege to Hull as a prelimínary to 
Augufti H further operations , 1 and Hulì* open as it was to the 
Íríw^back Sea » w here the Parliamentary fìeet was supreme, 
hardly be overpowered as easily as Bristolj 
HuJi 1 to which access by sea could readily be prevented. 
Mancbester, it seemedj would have leísure to recruit his army, 
To the men of the West, Plymouth was all that Hull was 
to the men of the North. The Comishmen who had foltowed 
Hopton to victory would follow him no longer. 
iheCùr- They made up theìr minds to return home, that 
ujhhrnrn. they might protect theír county from the hostile gar- 
rison of Plymouth . 2 

Hull and Plymouth saved the Parliamentary cause. 
Charles's origínal design of advancing on three línes was 
Huiì aud necessarily pustponed tilì Ìt was too late to make 
Piymoutb, the attempt with effect. Even his own army was 
confronted with a dífficulty similar to that which checked 
Newcastle and Hopton. There was some hope that powerful 
Conductof assistance migbt be obtained from Wales, but the 
.tbeWeiih. Welsh refused to cross the Severn as long as 
Gloucester remaíned untakem 3 The attack upon the fortresses 
in the rear of the Royalist advance was imposed upon Charles 
by necessity. 

Scarcely less fatal than the predominance of local over 
national patriotísm was the ever-increasing discord between 
the Royalist commanders, Àlíke in the cabinet and in the 
fìeld, those who wíshed to carry on the ivar with a view to 
eventual pcace, and wbo wished to preserve intact the constitu- 
Dmsiora tional gains of the early months of the Long Parlia- 
Royalisi tht men h found themselves opposed by men w T ho cared 
icaders. nothing for the constitutíon, who as counsellors 
draggcd the KÌng into foreign aliiances and Irish negotiations 3 

1 Lives of thf Duke attei Duchtss of Ntmoasth^ hy the Duchess, 
Firth, 56. Compare C/arendon t vii. 176, note 1, Sir Philip Wanvíck 
th«vught ihat Newcastle did not wish to go where he would no longer be 
the firsí personage ; but this may be scandak 

s Clarcm/o/ij vii, 152. * ibid. viì, 157, and vii. 176, note 1. 
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and who in carrying on the war were soldiers first and 
citizens afterwards, if indeed they were citizens at all. At 
Oxford, Digby and Jermyn were the main props of a disastrous 
policy which found its chief advocate in the Queen, so ardent 
in her husband’s cause, yet so ignorant of all that it befitted 
her to know. In the camp the two foreign princes, Rupert and 
Maurice, were the hope of those who believed war to be the 
affair of soldiers only, and who derided the claím of civilians to 
l>e treated with even common consideration. 

Scarcely had Bristol surrendered, when the controversy, 
long smouldering, burst out into a flame. Rupert was in 
nispute command of the troops which had been brought 
Ru^rTand f rom Oxford. Hertford, on the other hand, had, 
Hertford. ear ly in the war, been appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
the counties in which Bristol was situated, and he therefore 
regarded Rupert as a mere auxiliary in the army of which he 
was, in virtue of his office, nominally in command, though 
Hopton was its real leader. In the face of these claims, 
Rupert had signed the articles of capitulation without con- 
sulting Hertford, and Hertford, to vindicate his authority, had 
named Hopton as govemor of the city without consulting 
Rupert. Rupert immediately wrote to the King, without 
mentioning Hertford’s action, to ask for the governorship for 
himself, and Charles, ignorant of the facts, at once complied 
with his nephew’s wishes. So bitter was the feeling 
Charf^at 1 * aroused, that Charles visited Bristol to allay the 
Bnsíoi. s torm. Hopton, as ever, anxious to remove the 
causes of strife, offered to accept the post to which Hertford 
had named him, as Lieutenant-Governor under the Prince ; 
and Charles, on the transparent pretext of needing Hertford’s 
counsels, carried him to Oxford and not long afterwards 
raised Hopton to the peerage. 

The conduct of Maurice was even worse than that of his 
brother Rupert. Carnarvon, after subjugating Dor- 
between setshire, was doing his best to win over the popu- 
Maurice and lation by equitable t.reatment and the good discipline 
Camarvon. ma intained. His promises of protection 

wcre freely given to all who desired them. No sooner did 
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Maurìce appear upon the seene as Carnarvon's superìor officer, 
than fields and homesteads were recklessly abandoned to 
the plunderìngs of the Prìnce ? s foìlowers. Indígnant at the 
wrong done to those to w T hom he had plighted his word, 
Carnarvon hurried to Charles to complain of his nephew’s mís- 
conduct Charles may have sympathiscd with Camarvon, 
but he had no remedy to oíTer, Maurice was the King’s 
nephew and Ruperrìs brother, and he must not be called to 
account. He was to continue in command of the force which, 
now that Dorsetshire had submitted, was to be employed to 
reduce the ports of Devonshíre* 1 

Whilst Charles was stili at Bristol it was resolved, after 
mature delíberationj that the maìn army 3 instead of advanc- 
ing upon London should undertake the siege of 
Gloucester. Again and again it has been repeated 
that this resolutíon was the ruin of Charles’s cause. 
No doubt, if he had had his whole army well in hand— jf his 
maín body, pushíng steadíly along the valley of the Thames, 
Was thLs could have been supported by a forward movement 
í^íílis^o Newcastle against the Ea&tern Association on hís 
Charies t left, ánd if Hopton or Maurice could have swept 
across Hampshire and Sussex on his right, it would have been 
desperate foliy to linger round an isolated fortress like that of 
Gloucester. If, however, this could not be done^if Charles 
had neither the authority nor the firmness of purpose requisite 
— if tbe cries oí the populations of Yorkshire on the one síde, 
and of Devon and Comwall on the other, were not to be 
dísregarded— *if Newcastle must nee-ds tarry round the walls of 
Hull, and Maurice round the walls of Exeter and Plymouth, it 
\vas only in consistency wíth the general operations of the 
army that Charles should clear away the enemy’s force behind 
Him, to prepare for a united advance on some future day. No 
doubt, w hen that day came, Ìt would probably be found that 
the time for successful action bad passed away, but it wasalso 
true that when Charles resolved to besiege Gloucester it had 
aJready passed away, For him to advance to London unsup- 
poried was plainly useless. 3 

1 Clarttnlon, víL iga, J lùtd. vÌL 176, note l. 
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Sor were tbere wasting reasons for the bdief that the 
síege of Gloucester was a fess formidable task than it ulti- 
Coudítioa oí naately proved to be. A letier from Massey, the 
Ckwcour. govemor of the town, had 00 August 1 been read 
in the House of Commons. “ Our wants,” he wrote, “are so 
great, and this city so averse to us, that our power cannot 
enforce men beycnd tbeir wills, which I had done, and 
compiaim*. wou id <jo, jf our regiment might have equalled the 
city in strength ; but now, what with the general discontent of 
both, of the city soidiers and our own, we stand at present 
as betrayed unless speedily your care prevent it. Alderman 
Tury and some few of the cdtizens, I dare say, are stìll cordial 
to us, but I fear ten for one to incline the other way. 1F 
your supply come speedily you may have hopes to calL 
Gloucester still yours ; if not, I have lost mine, for above our- 
selves we cannot act.” 1 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Massey*s despair— 
ing appeal was intended to cover a contemplated act of treachery- 
There is strong reason to believe that he was alreadvr 

Prohable . . , , , 

iirachcry in communication with the Royahsts, and that he 
of Masuy. ^ad ^<3^^ his intention to surrender Gloucester 
to Charles if only he would appear in person before ìl 2 

Before Charles arrived Massey had changed his mind. 
The Puritan minority had gained the mastery over the city. 

August 5. Preparations for defence were eamestly made, and 
on August 5 a messenger was despatched to entreat 
the Houses for speedy aid. 3 

On August 10 Charles summoned Gloucester. A soldier 


Massey 
rc»olves 
to resist. 


1 Massey to Lenthall, July. Tanner MSS. 62, fol. 197. 

* “ Governor Massey wrote to Major Legge that if the King carne 
before the town he would bring him in with a thousand men.” Joumal of 
the siege, Warburton, ii. 280. Compare Nicholas to the King, August 8. 
Jbid. 278, and Clarendon, vii. 158. 

* Corbet’s ffist. Relatùm, 41, in Washboum’s Bibl. Gloucestrensis , 
vol. i. D’Ewes’s Diary. ffarl. AfSS. 165, fol. I49b. C/arendon , vii. 
176, note I, where it is suggested that Massey wanted to lure the King on 
to Iresiege Gloucester. In the face of his letter to Lenihall this seems irn- 
probable. 
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and a dtízen, 1 with lean, pale ? sharp, and bald visages,* de- 
livered the reply, The city, they saíd, was at his Majesty's 
AuwiJilt íÉv orders as soon as they ìvere signifìed by both Houses 
Gbucester c f Parlianient, With scant knowledffe of etiquettei 

SLJllaliJlLtd, »11 1 11 

the messengers wheeled round as soon as the words 
were spoken, turned their backs on the King t and, clapping on 
tìieir heads hats in which the offensive orange ribbons were 
conspicuous, stepped briskly away. There was loud laughter 
amongst the giddy crowd of courtiers. The wiser few knew 
that this strange scene had its serious side. Gloucester must 
be won by force if it was to be won at all. 1 To Charles, even 
„ . if he had hesìtated before, it was now a point of 

J hc siese lo . r 

Ltì puihed honour to push on the siege, especially as a messen- 
ger front Newcastle had recently arrived to assure 
him more strongly than before that it was impossible for the 
Northern army to march southwards till Hulì was taken. 2 

Before the siege had lasted a week Charles was called away 
to Oxford, Of the few peers remaining at Westminsterj seven 
August 16, abandoned their seats soon after the disappearance 
of all chance of peace. Three of them, Portland, 
Conway, and Lovelace, had remaìnod to act in the 
King's interest, and were sure of a welcome at 
Oxford. Clare had never taken an active part in the 
struggle, and he ought to have no reason to complain of his 
receptíon, The other three, Northumberland, Bedford, and 
Holland, had opposed the Court at the opening of the cívil 
war, but had latterly appeared as advocates of peace, and had 
taken an active part in the Parliamentary resistance. 

With characteristic caution Northumberland betook him- 
self to his country seat at Petworth, to learn how it fared with 
Ndniiiim' others, Bedford and Holland made straight for 
períwthí Oxford, Much to their surprise, they were stopped 
n«iforti and at Wallingford by the governor, who informed them 
HoíEw ?at ^ iat *hey cou l^ B° no forther till the King’s pleasure 
igford, was known. 

AIl considerations of prudence were in favour of givíng a 


Charles 


OxSbrd. 


Sevtn 
h ave 

ititnster. 


Muppcd 
Waliing 


1 Clareiidon t víL 161. Journal of the sicge in Warburioìij ÍL aSl. 
* ClaremioH, víi, 176, uote 1. 
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warm welcome to the deserters ; but the Queen was furious, 
and the jealousy always felt of newconverts was strong amongst 
the old supporters of the Crown. Never was the belief in the 
hopelessness of the Parliamentary cause stronger at Oxford 
than at the opening of the siege of Gloucester. M I cannot 
a ìady’s choose,” wrote a lady, not long before the flight of 

ìetier. the peers, to her cousin, who, being a member of 

the House of Commons, had remained constant to his duties 
at Westminster, “ but let you know my opinion of your condi- 
tion, which I think is so ìll that it were want of friendship in 
meto conceal it You have been all this year thought a violent 
man against the King, and the taking of the oath 1 has con- 
firmed it. He says himself that all that took it would be glad 
of his ruin, and it is the opinion of most that are about him. 
God hath blessed him above all your expectations, and he is 
now in so good a condition that he need not fear the Parlia- 
ment, though they have gone all the ways in the world to 
destroy him. They have neither wanted men, money, nor 
towns till now, but you see how they have prospered. I be- 
lieve the main party of them have well provided for themselves 
and will le^ve you in the lurch. Whatever your conscience has 
been heretofore, I now believe you see your error ; for it is 
impossible that you can still continue in so much blindness. 
(iod hath given you too large a proportion of sense. Look 
upon the King from the beginning, and think with yourself, if 
Cioà's blessing had not gone with him, whether it had been 
possible he could have been in such a condition as he is now 
in. I know many that would be glad to make their peace and 
give good sums for it, and such persons as you would not be- 
lieve would leave you, and will not be accepted of.” 2 

^ f The letter of a clever woman is more likely to 

ophiíon *t reflect the sentiments of the world in which she 
Oxford, rnoves than are the stately periods of official docu- 
ment. Opinion at Oxford was convinced that complete 

1 I.e. the Parliamentary covenant. 

* Dorothy Leeke to Sir R. Verney, July. Vemey MSS ’. Compare 
the letters of Lady Denbigh to her son in the Hist. MSS. Com . Reỳ. iv # 
2óa 
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sucoess was now easy t and regretted the delay at Gloucester as 
umiecessarily postpùning the day of triumph. Thís latter 
sentiment reached its height Ìn the mìnd of the Queen* svho 
hnd thrown all her weight into the scale for an immediate ad- 
vance upon London, and was mortifìed to fìnd that her husband, 
as she believedi had foOowed Rupert’s advíce Ìn preference to 
hers. In the mood ín whìch she was she had nothing but 
contempt for the renegade peers, who had fled fco Oxford for 
safety after demonstrating theìr ìncapacity to forward the royal 
cause at Westminster. 

Charles, therefore, resolved to vìsit Oxford to pacify his 
wife, and to take a resolutìon upon the conduct to be ob- 
Augtist í6. served towards the fugitives. He found the Queen's 
views everywhere in the ascendant. The whole 
Council, with the exception of Hyde and Savile, 
urged that Redford and Holland should be treated with scorn. 
Hyde strongly argued on the other side, on the obvious ground 
that to receive the fugitives well would be to encourage others 
to follow theír example. Charles took a middle course, wbich 
Thc Earis combined every possible disadvantage. The Earìs 
M 0lcrortL were to l>e allowed to come to Oxford, but every one 
was to be left to treat them as he thought best Às might have 
been expected, they met with nothíng but cold looks, and, 
finding that the King had already returned to Glou- 
cester, they, together w T ith Clare — who had now 
joined them — fallowed him there to ofíer their services in the 
fidd. Rupert, who had more sense than the Queen, brought 
the three to kiss the Kíng's hands. Charles received 
fchem without friendlíness, but without discourtesy. 
Clare and Redford accepted their positíon for the 
pr^sent j but the fooiish Holland, to whotn Jermyn had given 
b^>pes of restoration to the post of Groom of the Stole which 
be had fbrmerly held in the royal household, wríthed under 
íbe treatment towhich he was subjected. Refusing to acknow- 
kdge that he had committed an offence by siding with rebels, 
3-nd imagining that Charies would, without any request of h.is 
0r any form of apology for the past, replace him in an oífice 
frbich had once been his, and which was sdll vacant, he 


Aiigiist 18. 


Tbci r n- 
ceptiorv ftt 
U'útuLeiter. 
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became a laughing-stock to the whole Court Northumber- 
land, who had been watching affairs from a distance, was not 
encouraged to follow Holland’s example by the tidings which 
reached him in his stately seclusion at Petworth, and ultimately 
found his way back to his place in the Parliament at West- 
minster. No one else amongst the friends of peace attempted 
the thankless journey to Oxford. 1 

Whilst Charles’s Court was thus distracted by petty jealousies, 
in London all thoughts were set upon the momentous task of 
F ^ the relief of Gloucester. Now that Pym was sure of 
rciicve Essex, nothing was to be left untried to provide him 
Gioucc^ier. w | t |j t h e mone y an( i t he clothing which his soldiqrs 
sorely needed. Two thousand recruits were, if necessary, to 
be pressed to fill his ranks, and six regiments of London 
trained bands to be sent forth under his standard. The for- 
mation of Wallers new army could wait till Gloucester was 
safe. To supply pay for the special service an ordinance was 
August 18. issued on the i8th commanding every inhabitant of 
fcln of fifty London rated on the subsidy books, to advance as 
subsidics. a compulsory loan a sum equivalent to no less than 
fifty times the amount of his subsidy. 2 

At the moment when the Houses were entering on this 
vital struggle, thc Commons took care to put in evidence that 
August 16. loyalty to the royal person which was every day 
Umiiv° yal becoming more shadowy. A clergyman, named 
assaiied. Saltmarsh, having printed words to the effect that 
‘ it were better that one family were destroyed than the whole 
kingdom should perish,’ his language was called in question in 
the House. Marten, to whom conventionalities were ever 
hateful, justified the expression. It would be well, he said 
plainly, to extirpate the royal family and utterly to subvert 
monarchical government. Prudence demanded that plain 
speaking of this kind should be silenced, and 
cxpeted Marten was expelled the House and committed to 
the House. the Tower. He did not, it is true, remain in confine- 
ment more than a fortnight, but he would no longer have the 

r Clarendon, vil 182, 241. Warburton^ iL 272. * LJ. vi. 190. 
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oppoitunity of uttering inconvenient truths Ìn his place ín 
Parliament 1 

Marten’s imprisonment would not alter the fact that the 



Houses were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
Prepafaiions King. London was now about to throw its sword 
i n L-jndou. j nt0 t ft e sca i e . Wherever Ijondoners had fought they 
had quitted themselves like men. Àt Edgehill, at Rrentford, 
and at lansdown they had bome the brunt of the enetny’s 

1 D’Ewes's Diary. HúrL MSS. 165, foL iSob. Yongc’s Diary. 
Add> MSS ; 18,778, íoL 15. 
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attack, and their defeat at Roundway Down was probably due 
to a defect of leadership rather than to a failure in their own 
courage. London now made itself ready for a supreme effort. 
Every shop was closed, that no man might plead the calls of 
business as a bar to the fulfilment of duty. The pulpits rang 
with exhortations to go forth to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Patriotic and religious emotions beat in unison. 

On August 22 Essex reviewed 8,000 men on Hounslow 
Heath, ready to start on the perilous enterprise. On the 2Óth 
he set out from his last station at Colnbrook. As he 
MjuSíf 6, marched on fresh reinforcements joined him, and 
after a few days he was at the head of about 15,000 
soldiers, well clothed and well provided. No longercondemned 
to aimless manoeuvres, their hearts beat high in the prospect 
of definite work. Essex pressed steadily on by way of 
Aylesbury, sweeping round Oxford to the north. Soon he 
found himself in an enemy’s counlry, in which Wilmot’s 
cavalry hung about his left flank. Wilmot’s attacks were 
Sept. a, repelled without difficulty, and on September 4, 
Kupcrt’i as the Parliamentary army entered Gloucestershire 
atuck. a t Stow-on-the-Wold, it had to bear a fiercer and 
more sustained attack from Rupert. Rupert’s cavalry, how- 
ever, with all its vigour, was no match for a complete army, 
and it was compelled to retire baffled from its gaUant attempt. 
An effort made to induce Essex to negotiate w*as as unsuccessful 
as the effort to defeat him. He had no commission, he said, 
to treat, but to relieve Gloucester. “ No propositions ! ” was 
the cry caught up by rank after rank at the appearance of the 
messenger. 1 

Rupert had calculated that Essex would hardly advance 
so far. On the open uplands of the Cotswolds his superiority 
Essexonthe in cavalry could make itself felt, and the flocks, 
Cotswoids. w hich formed the wealth of the district, had been 
already swept off by the King’s foragers. The march of the 
Parliamentary army was a rough one for soldiers unused to 
war. Food and water were alike scarce. “ Such straits and 

1 This is from the Perfect Diurnaì \ and must therefore be received 
with more caution than statements by eye-witnesses. 
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hardshípSj” wrote a sergeant in one of the London regiments, 

11 our cìtízens formerly knew not ; yet the Lord that caíled us 
to do the work enabled us to undergo such hardships as He 
brought us io. n There was no such sparit as thís 
któ beS^" Ìn Charles's camp before Gloucester* The noblcr 
cioucester* fo earts w ere weary of the conditions under which 
they we re fighting. Carnarvon had turned back from Dorset- 
shire, sickened with the cruelty and perfidy of his comrades, 
Chillingworth, after attempting by day to tum his knowìedge 
to account by suggesting a mode of directìng the siege works 
after the fashion of the ancient Romans, found relief by night 
in disputing with Falkìand on rehgious subjects in a smoky 
hut, 1 Faìkland, who, when 1 sitting amongst hís friends often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would wíth a shrìll and 
sad accent ingeminate the w T ord “ Peace ! peace I ” and w r ouìd 
possionately profess that the very agony of the war, and the view 
of the calamitíes and desolatìon which the kíngdom did and must 
endure, took hís sleep from him and would shortly break his 
heart, 1 was exposing hímself recklessly to danger, partly, 
perhaps, as he said, ‘that all might see that his impatiency 
for peace proceeded not frorn pusillanimity 3 partly, too 
because he had lost all sympathy with the world in which he 
lived. 

The citizens of Gloucester were holding out bravely. 
Vague rumours reached them on Àugust 29 that Essex was 
Rumours iii couxing to their relief. On September 3 an arrow 
Gìouceittr. over t ^ e wa jj ^y one t j ie besiegers bore a 

paper which toìd them that Waller, theír god, had forsaken 
them, and that Essex had been beaten. On the morning of 
the ^th, when theìr scanty supply of powder had 
Tk* dwindled to three barrels, the besieged descried a 

commotioQ in the Royalist army, Á blaze amongst 
tbe huts of the besìegers soon told them that theír danger was 

1 Sunderlatid to Lady Sunderland, August 25. Sydney lMUrx t ii 669, 
SunderUind’s assertíon that ChìJlingworth advocated Soctnianism merely 
oearn that he wìshed to appty the test of rcason to rcveakd rdigion, not 
tbat he favoured the Socinian doclrine on the Trinity* 

1 C/arendon, vií. 233. 
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at an end, and before long Charles’s army was in full retreat in 
the direction of Painswick. 

The night before had been rough and stormy, and the sound 
of the cannon fired by Essex from Prestbury Hill to give the 
joyful intelligence of his approach had not been heard by the 
beleaguered citizens. With the light of the moming Essex 
learned that he had not come in vain, as he looked over the 
green valley of the Severn, and descried the grey tower of the 
cathedral standing out amidst the drifting smoke from the 
buming camp, and the dark masses of the Royalist army in 
full retreat. l'here was no need for him to hasten now. 
Driving a smali force of the enemy out of Cheltenham, at that 
time a petty market town, he gave his troops the rest which they 
soreiy needed. On the 8th he marched into Giou- 
Esscxentcr* cester amidst the ringing cheers of the citizens, who 
Gioucester. f or have foeen at the mercy of their 

enemies. The spirit in which the defence of tbe city and the 
operations of the relieving army had been conducted was 
summed up in words soon to be inscribed on one of the reno- 
vated gates which had been injured by the Royalists’ shot ; 
‘ A city assailed by man but saved by God/ 1 * 

Baffied just as he fancied himself certain of success, Charles 
had been driven from Gloucester. Local tradition tells how, 
t ^ seated on a stone by the wayside at Painswick, he 
charies at was asked by one of his sons when they were to go 
Pamswick. home. u j h ave no home * 0 g 0 t0 ” j s sm d to have 

been the desponding reply. a If the words were iruly reported 
they can hardly have been more than the expression of a pass- 
ing feeling. Disappointing as his failure to take Gioucester 
... had been, Charles had now the hope of securing 

taryposì- a pnze far more valuable than Gloucester. His 

SlOP “ intention in breaking up from before the city had 
been to fight Essex, not to avoid him. 3 If he had oífered battle 


1 The pamphlets which give a contemporary account of the march of 
Essex and the siege of Gloucester are coilected in Washbourn’s BibliotìuccL 
Gloucestrensis . 

* Rudder’s Hist. of Gloucesterskire , 592. 

• The King to Rupert, September 5. IVarburton , ii. 286, 
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in front of Gloucester he would have had every disadvantage 
lo contend with. His superiority of cavalry would have availed 
hím little amongst the hedgerows of the valley, whereas every- 
thíng would be in his favour on the wide expanse of the 
Cotswolds. He was even in a betrer posítion now than he 
would have been if he had left Gloucester some days earlier, 
and had supported Rupert with his whole army at Stow on-the- 
Wold* He was in easy communication with his hase of opera- 
tions at Oxfordj whilst the enemy, short of supplies, was cut 
off from London. Whoever may have been the advìser on 
whom the direction of Charles's movements depended, he had 
shown hìmself to be a strategíst of no ordínary skiìL If the 
soldierlike qualities of the royal troops could make good the 
expectations of the Kíng, Essex could hardly escape a great 
disaster, far more decisive than Waller’s dísaster at Roundvvay 
Dowa 

During the few days which followed the raising of the siege 
the Royalist army was encouraged by favourable news from the 
West. Before the end of Àugust the townsmen of Barnstaple 
and Bideford were disgracefully beaten by Sìr John 
Dígby at Torrington, and surrendered the two 
towns without further resístance. An attempt made 
Biídord^ h y Warwìok to relieve Exeter from the sea failed, 
Sept 4. on Scptcmber 4 the chìef city of the West gave 
SnrreTtjer itself up to Prince Mauríce. To the westward of 
Poole, the only places sttll holding out against the 
King 1 were Lyme, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, wìth the isolated 
post of Wardour Castle, which, earlier ín the year, had been 
wrested by Ludlow from the brave and beautiful Lady Blanche 
Àrundell. 

That Plymouth was not already in his hands was a source 
of great disappointment to Charles. The governor, Sir Aìex- 
ander Carew, was one of those who, like Cholmley 
cariw and the Hothams, had taken up arms for the Par* 
TúSiy Iíament on political grounds. Às the confìíct as^ 
FWtw surae( j a more distinctly reìigious shape he grew 
díscontented with his employers, and attempted to signalíse 
1 Clarcndon^ vii, 194* 
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his desertion of their cause by betraying to the Royalists 
the fortifications on the mainland and on Drake’s Island. 
Unluckily for the success of the plan, his own garrison tumed 
upon him and sent himas a prisoner to London. 1 Plymouth, 
like Hull, was thus secured against treason. As seaport towns 
their capture by an enemy who had not the command of the 
sea was a matter of no slight difficulty. Exeter and Bristol 
had fallen because they were placed upon rivers and could be 
beleaguered on every side. Hull and Plymouth could not be 
so treated. Charles’s northem wing, under Newcastle, and his 
southern wing, under Prince Maurice, would be detained 
around them as Wallenstein had been detained by the siege of 
Stralsund. 

Whatever might be theultimate importance of the resistance 
of these towns, the attention of men was for the present fixed 
Sept. 7 . on the valley of the Sevem. On September 7, the 
at^sudeiey day before Essex entered Gloucester, Charles took 
up his quarters at Sudeley Castle, to block the way 
by which Essex had arrived from London, and by which he 
Sept. ix. niight be expected to retum. On the 1 ith he leamed 
of the “wo” that Essex had quitted Gloucester and had occupied 
armies. Tewkesbury. For a few days the armies did their 
best to outmanoeuvre one another. Essex appeared to be 
aiming northwards, either with the purpose of attacking 
Worcester, or of reaching friendly Warwickshire by a march 
along the valley of the Avon. Charles, who had nothing to 
gain by assuming the offensive, attempted to block his way up 
that valley by posting himself first at Persbore and afterwards 
at Evesham. By so doing he left the road to London open 
Sept. 15. t0 his adversary. On the i5th Essex turned sharply 
Thc sur- southwards to Cirencester, and surprised two newly 

prise of , .,1 .1 

Cirencester. levied regiments which were ìntended to raise the 
Royalist standard in Kent, together with a large quantity of 
Retreat ot provisions, of which his men were sadly in need. 
Essex. He t h en hastened on in a south-westerly direction 

to gain the road mnning through Hungerford and Newbury to 

* Certain Informanons. E. 67, 3. Letter from Plymouth, August 
29. D'Ewes’s Diary. Harl . MSS. 165, foL 165. 
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London, which lies om of strílring distance from Oxford on the 
south, as the road by Warwict lies out of stríking distance on 
the north, 

Either through RuperPs error or his own, Charles had aJ- 
lowed tbe enemy to slíp away, and there was nothing for hijn 
to do but to follow, bending his course to the left of the líne 
taken by Essex in order to cut him off on the road toLondond 
Charles therefore marched steadily on for Newbtiry, Rupert 
wtth his eavalry hurrying in front and heading back Esscx to 
f Hungerford on the morning of the i8th, aftcrasharp 
■tmry. skirmish on Aldbourn Chase. On the i^th Charles 
Sept. 18, slept at Newbury, the bulk of hís army lying in the 
Aiibgum 1 * * * * * * * * * 011 opcu fìelds ot\ the south of the Kennet, and thus occu- 
pying the road from Hungerford by Kintbury, by 
which Essex would most probably have marched if Newbury 
had been undefended, Essex, however, on arriving in the even- 
íng of the i$th, though he estabhshed his artillery and baggage 
cnder a strong guard near Hamstead, not far from the KÌnt- 
bury road, took up his own head-quarters at a cottage near 
Enborne Street, Jji froni which began an ascent to a long ridge, 



1 Byron distinctly asaerts that the mischief would híive been averted 
*had Prince Rupert beon pleased tocredit his ititellìgence. , Clarendun 
MSS. 1,738, 5. According to Warburton’s accoum (ÌL 388), fonnded on 
what he speáks of as a ipte to Rupert's Dìary. the fault lay wtth the King + 
I have not been able to dìscover where this diary at prescnt is r but War- 
burlon's view that Rupert did not follow Essex, after he heard of the 
crtemy^s movement, becanse he was without orders to do so, is difficult to 
accept, Could Charles really have expected his cavalry to remain fìxed ìn 

* certain posi tion, though its commander knew that the enemy was on the 

march ? 

* Jd all tbaì I have to say about this battle I have had the advantage, 

uot tnereìy of studying Mr. Money f s 7 *wo Baítlc s of Ntwhtry, a work 

*btten with great local knowledge, but also of a visit to the site of the 

hitde in 1S83, undertaken under Mr. Money's guidance, snd of a very 

kngthy correspondence on controverted poínts subsequently. The battle 

prescnts dífficulties whích, even after the most complete study, both of the 

locaiity and the authohties, are incapable of a posítìve solutiors, More 

ttac ìsnsually the case, the authoriùes are disconnected with one another, 
the modem wxiter has to put together, as best he may, narratives 
ajT absolutely Ìsolated, usually without any cleor reference to thc 
VOL, L P 
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lying on the whole parallel with the Kennet, and throwing out 
a succession of rounded spurs towards the Kennet on, the 
Thc fidd of north, and towards the En Brook on the south. On 
the southem slope the ground was mainly open, En- 
bome Heath on the westem end being succeeded farther to the 
east by Newbury Wash, as that part of the common was styled. 
The western end of the central height was cut up by copses and 
deep lanes intersecting one another, whilst the gteater part of the 
northern slope was covered by inclosures. In the eveńing of 
the i9th some of Essex’s troops made their way up to thepoint 
where one of the lanes, leading from Skinner’s Green, opens out 
upon Newbury Wash, but they found that the Royalists had 
already planted their ordnance at this important point, and had 
sent up a small force of horse and dragoons sufficient to guard 
the post at that late hour. They consequeńdy drew back, 
leaving the work of breaking through till the next day. 1 

Essex knew that the morning light would bring with it no 
Sept ao. eas y tas k* His main plan of action was plainly dic- 
Essex’s tated to him by the lie of the ground. As he could 
plan * not pass through Newbury, he must make his way 
amongst the hedges and lanes, avoiding the open ground of 

locality or time. It will be seen that on some points, especially in reject- 
ing the victorious charge which he supposes to have been delivered by 
Essex at the end of the day, I differ from Mr..Money. On the other 
hand, the points on which I have given way before his local knowledge 
are very many. 

1 The Royalists declared that they did not occupy the ground till the 
next day, but the simple narrative preserved in Yonge’s Diary {Add. AfSS. 
18,778, fol. 54) leaves no doubt of the fact. Compare A Utterfrom otir 
quarters at Keaditig, September 23. E. 69, 2. The main authorities for 
the battle, besides two narratives presefved by Yonge, and afterwards 
embodied to some extent in the newspapers, are, on the Parliamentary 
side, A true relation of the late expedition (E. 70, 10), which is the official 
account, and Sergeant Foster’s A irue relation of the marehings of the two 
regiments of the trained bands. E. 69, 15. From the Royalists we have 
A true and impartial relation (E. 69), which, as Mr. Money pointed out 
to me, is shown by an edition, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian, to 
have been written by Lord Digby, and the account of Lord Byron in the 
Clarendon AfSS. (1,738, 5), which was, however, only written in 1647. 
There is also an anonymous narrative in Add. AISS, . 18,980, fol. 120. 
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Enbome Heath to his right, till he reached the point at the 
entrance to Newbury Wash where his reconnoitring party had 
recoiled before the King’s guns on the preceding evening. To 
do this, strong as he was in infantry, was comparatively easy, 
and it was also comparatively easy to push on from hedge to 
hedge on the slope of the hill to his left Success here, how- 
ever, would not open the road to London. The road lay over 
the open ground of Newbury Wash, and of Greenham Heath 
beyond. Even if the King’s guns could be taken or silenced, 
how was the Parliamentary army to make its way onward in face 
of the rush of Rupert’s horse, both in numbers and in quality 
so superior to their own ? This was the real problem to be faced, 
and faced at once. No delay, no skilful manceuvres to gain 
more favourable ground, were any longer possible. Food was 
running short with Essex, and unless he could defeat Charles 
famine would drive him to surrender. 

As plainly as the offensive was dictated to Essex, the defen- 
sive was dictated to Charles. To bar the way was the one thing 
Thc King’s needful, and anything which might weaken his force 
P ian. for t ^ at 0 ^j ect WQU id expose him to unnecessary risk. 
In this spirit were his orders given. On the morning of the 
20th part of his army occupied the road from Kintbury along 
the Kennet valley, whilst the other part, with Rupert and tbe 
larger part of the cavalry, estabiished itself across the road over 
Newbury Wash. To seek out Essex as he struggled through 
the lanes would be in the highest degree dangerous. 

It was not by the Kintbury road that Charles's right was ex- 
posed to danger. Its commanders had forgotten that to keep 
on the defensive requires skill and forethought, and 
e ** they had neglected to secure those slopes cut up by 
hedges, which if once in the possession of theParliamentaryfoot 
wouid cominand their own position in the valley. Early in the 
morning, Essex, whilst his main body was still struggiingamongst 
the lanes, had despatched a party to seize the hedges on his 
left. The surprised Royalists saw the hill above them crowned 
with the advancing enemv. Sir Nicholas Byron, at the headof 
a brigade of infantry, to which a body of horse, under the com- 
mand of his nephew, Sir John Byron, was attached, hurried up 
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the hillsìde to retrieve the grotind For ]ong the combat raged 
from bank to bank, from hedge to hedge, Amongst the hun- 
Th(r fìpht dreds who fell, unwept and unlamented save by those 
•flaongst of whose tears Hístory in her haste takes no account, 
tbe hejgcs. p er j s ^ e( j one w ^ose memory is still green in England. 
That morning had found Falkland rejoicing greatly. At 
Gioucester he had courted death in vain* The longed-for hour 
Dettth of had struck at last. Dressing hímself ín clean linen, 
Faikiand. as one w h 0 h ac [ j e i sure think of the seemliness of 
hís own attire, because he alone of all ín those hosts had set his 
mind on sometbing else than the winníng of victory, he be- 
moaned the misery of his country. He was weary of the times, 
he said, but he would 4 be out of it ere night/ 1 Flacing him- 
self as a volunteer under Sír John Byron, he noticed that his 
commander drew rein before a gap in the hedge T through which 
the bullets were flying thick and fasL Byron, whoseobject was 
to beat the enemy, waited till the gap had been wìdened. Falk- 
íand, whose object ivas to die, spurredhis horse at the opening, 
Horse and man rolled lifeless on the ground before the other 
side was reached, The battle raged on, the Royalists, for a 
time at least, steadily gaining ground . 2 

On the Royalist left, where Rupert and hís cavalry were 
stationed, impatience had almost proved as ruinous as neglect, 
Whilst Essex hìmselfj with the main part of his army, 
was pushing up the lanes leadíng to the entrance to 
the Wash, Rupert was unabìe to endure the mere 
patíent waiting which would have enabled hím, when 
the right moment came, to throw himself on the enemy^s columns 
at their exit from the lanes before they had time to deploy 
on the open ground, The uninclosed land to hís left, lead- 
ing to the wider expanse of Enborne Heath, tempted him on f 

1 Whittlùikci 73 . 

s ** The encmy had beat our foot out of the dose, and was drawn uj> 
near the hedge, I went to view ; and as I was giving order for making 
the gap wider my horse was shot ín the thrcm, so that I was forced to 
call for anothcr horse, In the meantime my Lord of Falklandj more 
gallantly than advisedly, spurred his hutse through the gap, where bolh he 
ind his horse wero immediately kílled.” ByrmCs narrative* 
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Bidding a force of infantry to follow, he galloped oflF at the head 
of a numerous and imposing body of horse. When Enbome 
Heath was gained he could descry Essex's reserves strongly 
posted amidst inclosures, and beyond them, on the north of the 
position, the baggage waggons and artillery near Hamstead. 
It was indeed hopeless to attack a force so strongly guarded. 
On Enbome Heath itself, however, were two regiments of the 
London trained bands with horse on either flank . 1 

To charge the Parliamentary horse and to drive them off 
the field was the work of a few minutes. Cut oflf from support, 
Thefi ht n either horse nor cannon to rely on, the two 

on Enijome trained-band regiments, composed of men whose 
m " only knowledge of the operations of war was derived 
from the bloodless contests of the Artillery Garden, found 
themselves exposed on open ground to the discharges of the 
enemy's cannon and to the rush of Rupert’s horse. They bore 
the trial nobly. Closing up their ranks as the ripping cannon- 

1 After a long discussion, Mr. Money has convinced me that the * little 
heath * mentioned in Digby’s narrative was Enbome Heath. Crockham 
Heath is too low and too easily commanded to have been the scene of this 
part of the fight. Digby’s statement that the Parliamentary horse was 
routed on this ‘ little heath * is confirmed by a Parliamentary newspaper. 
“ Our regiment,” it is there said, “ made the right wing of the army, and 
we were flanked with horse, who, being charged by the enemy, wheeled 
off and left us.” Certain Infomiations (E. 69, 17). This combat early 
in the day is evidently the same as that described by Sergeant Foster of 
the London trained bands (E. 69, 15). He says that his regiment ran up 
aíter Lord Robartes’ soldiers had begun to skirmish, that is to say, quite 
at the beginning of the fighting. “ Our two regiments of the trained 
bands,” he adds, “were placed in open campania,” i.e. on open ground, 
“ upon the right wing of the whole army.” The incident about a Royalist 
regiment calling out ‘ Friends ! friends ! ’ is mentioned by Sergeant Foster 
and the Cert . Jnf t thus showing that they are speaking of the same com- 
bat, so that the absence of any allusion to the defeat of the horse by 
Foster cannot be regarded as fatal to the identification between the fight 
described by him and that described by Digby. Later details, it is true, 
do not entirely agree, as the fight seems to have gone on longer than 
Digby admits, and the Royalist foot, according to Foster, did take part in 
the fight, which Digby denies. Perhaps Digby was not himself present 
in this part of the battle, which would account for considerable discre- 
pancy. 
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shot toie them asunderj the London apprentices and tradesmen 
stood lìke a wall whilst the fierce horsemen dashed up agaínst 
their pikes in vain. Many a saddle was emptíed by the 
musketeers within the square* At last an attempt was made 
to gain by fraud what force could not accomplìsh. Each 
regíment ín both armies was clad in the colour which the fancy 
of its colonel díctated* There were men in bluej in green, in 
red on either side* To distìnguish those who fought under 
Essex, each soldier in his ranks had placed in his hat a green 
spray plucked from the hedges. A regiment of Royalist cavalry 
now rode up ? with similar sprays in their hats, crying out 
‘ Friends ! friends ! f as they approached. l'he Lx)ndoners 
were too shrewd to be beguiled by the counterfeitj and a sharp 
fire of musketry drove off the tricksters. For some time the 
fight went on, the Royalist infantry, "which at first had cowered 
for shelter under cover of a hill, being brought up to the charge* 
and ultimately the Londoners retreated in good order off the 
heath, and took up a positíon on the cultivated ground, from 
ìvhich no serious attempt was made to dislodge them . 1 

Already, w T hilst Essex’s right was thus engaged, his centre 
had pushed up the hilL For hours there was a deadly struggle 
Fifihttn amongst the lanes and hedges. Each fìeld w + as a 
thtcentre. fortress, to he captured or defended. Àt last two 
regìments of Parliamentary horse— perhaps because the enemy s 
cavalry w r as weakened by the absence of so many regiments on 
Enbome HeatE — pushed out, under Stapleton, from the end 
of a lane upon the open ground of the Wash, and drove back 
a Royalist regíment by whieh they were assailed, They were 
too few in numher to hold the ground, and they drew back 
w T aiting for reinforcements. As other regíments came up there 
W'ere fresh charges, and a determíned resístance. At last 
Stapleton's regiment was broken and driven back into the lane. 
Already the Royalist horse was following up its victory and 

1 Here ágaio both Digby and Foster substantially agree. (I We were 

glad, n says the latter, ‘*Lo retreat a little way into Lhe field. 1 * * * Dígby 

speaks of the result as 1 the forcíng the foot to rctreat into their strengLh, 

though nnbroken , 7 The fìddj hovvever, is, as dhtinguished froru l do$es/ 

opcn ground. 
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pouring after the fugitives, regardless of the Pariiamentary 
musketeers who lined the hedges on either side. Caught in 
a trap like the French chivalry at Poitiers, the dashing Cavaliers 
perished almost to a man, shot down witbout hope of defence 
in the deep trench between the banks. The battle was restored, 
and the approaches to the Wash were once more the scene of 
embittered strife. 

The Royalist commanders had failed to do more than keep 
Essex’s centre in check. Their attack on his right on Enbome 
Royaiist Heath had profited them little. In the aftemoon, 
S^PariL mas sing large forces on their own right, they directed 
mentary left. a f res h attack on his left in the vaDey of the Kennet 
The eye of the veteran Skippon, who acted that day as 
second in command of the Parliamentary army, caught sight 
of them as he was encouraging his men upon the hilL Hurry^ 
ing down, he drove back the enemy, and retumed with the 
assurance that the army would not now be assailed in the rear 
nor its baggage pillaged. Again the battle raged along the 
whole line from the Kennet to the En Brook. An attempt by 
Esscx gain* the troops left behind by Skippon in the valley to 
ground. se j ze a f or( j over Kennet failed ; but, on the 
whole, the Parliamentary army gained ground. When night 
fell it had not only occupied a great part of the inclosures which 
had been hotly disputed earlier in the day, but had even esta- 
blished itself on the edge of Newbury Wash. 

For all that, nothing decisive had been achieved. The 
King’s troops still stretched across hill and valiey, barring the 
Nodecìsivc wa y to London. As each*soidier in Essex’s army 
victory. laid himself wearily down on the bloodstained ground, 

it was in full conviction that if surrender or starvation was to 
be averted another battie, as vigorously contested as thát which 
had just died away, must be fought on the morrow. The 
sentinels heard, or thought they heard, the rolling sound of 
fresh guns brought up to be placed in position. When 
The C ?cing’ morning dawned ail uncertainty was at end. The 
Royaiist positions were empty ; Charles had with- 
drawn his troops into Newbury under cover of the night, 
The way to London was open at last 
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The King's ammunítion had failed him, 1 and it seemed to 
him that he had no choìce but to retreat It niay be that, 
weak as was the fire of the cannons and muskets of those days, 
a resolute body of horsej wìth píkemen ín support, mìght have 
kept back Essex’s hungry soldiers till food absolutely faíled ; 
but neitber Charles nor his foliowers were inany moodforsuch 
an adventure. The unlooked-for prowess of the Londoners 
and the terrihle slaughter of their own leaders had been so 
discouragíng that tbere was little tbought of renewing the con* 
fiict on unequal terrns, 

Eacb side claimed the victory, but if up to the moment of 
Charles’s retreat the Parliamentarians had failed to gain their 
. , obiect* at least thev had shown themseìves the hetter 

A di>putcd J 7 J 

viaory, soldiers. To the great Royalíst historian of the war 
tiarendon's there seemed to be something contrary to the order of 
compiaint* na t ure i n their achievement On the Kiog’s side 
unequal fate cut down 'persons of honour and public name/ 
whilst amongst his adversaries it was only known that ‘some 
obscure, unheard-of colonel or ofììcer was missing/ or that 
1 some citizen’s wife bewailed the loss of her husband/ It is 
indeed unnecessary for those who respect humanity above any 
single class to hold that the lives of all men are of equal value 
to their fellows. The loss of the leader ís greater than that of 
the led, and the fall of the worthy general or statesman is 
more deeply felt than that of hundreds of the toilers but for 
whose hearty co-operation neíther general nor statesman would, 
ha% r e saved himself from failure. The charge against the 
Royalist gentry is that they had ceased to lead. The contrast 
between the infantry which followed Essex and the ínfantry 
which followed Charles is theír bìtterest condemnatíon, They 
couìd fling themselves upon death with romantic heroism, but 
they had lost touch of the middle and lower classes. They 
could not inspire the common man wìth their own courage* 

1 Byron was mcredulous, but under the date of September 23 the 
Perftft Diumaif a Parlíamentary newspaper^ says that some officers from 
the army told the Houses that 1 before half the fight was over their , — i.e. 
the Royalists' — 1 powder and shot was so far spent that they were nút aUc 
to answer us one shot fur three. 1 
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because they had no living faith in which he was able to share. 
They could point sarcasms at the narrowness and harshness of 
popular Puritanism, but a nation cannot live upon sarcasms, 
and the culture which raised the higher minds amongst them 
above any possibility of accepting Puritanism as a standard of 
life was entirely inaccessible to the rank and file of their 
followers. 

On the battle-field of Newbury death had dealt hardly with 
the noblest of the King’s supporters. A monument, which has 
Th recently been erected not far from the actual scene 

Faikiand of the battle, gracefully couples with that of Falkland 
monument. ^ names of Camarvon and Sunderland, who fell in 
the struggle either on the Wash or on Enbome Heath. Un- 
happily, modem political partisanship, stretching across the 
ages, has attempted to awaken the now silent feuds of the past, 
and has refused to commemorate the deaths of any except 
those who fought on the royal side on that memorable day. 
Such an exclusion is especially unjust to Falkland. By assign- 
ing to him a memorial which would be suitable to a Rupert, it 
deprives him of his special claim to the loving memory of 
future generations. His glory was that when other eyes 
persisted in seeing nothing but party divisions, he had persisted 
in seeing England as a whole, and that he had thus ceased to 
be in accord either with the party which he had joined or with 
the party which he had deserted. It was because he could 
sympathise with neither that he flung away his life by an act 
which can hardiy be distinguished from suicide. He could 
not, like Wolfe, die happily because the enemy had taken to 
flight. All that he asked of the enemy was to lodge a bullet in 
his body. He had ceased to hate, though he had not yet leamt 
to love. History, which takes note of the aspiration as well as 
of the accomplishment, cannot but think of Falkland as of one 
whose heart was large enough to embrace all that was noble on 
either side. It sees in him a prophet whose vision of peace=^ 
was too pure and too harmonious to allay the discords of hiss 
own day, and whose longings could only be satisfied by th^= 
reconciliation which was to be accomplished long after he hac3 
ceased to breathe. 
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Little recked Essex of dreams or visions. Finding the way 
open before him, he pushed oft steadily. A sudden attack by 
Rupert in a deep lane near Aldermaston threw his 
n^AJdí- rearguard into a momentary panic, but Rupert was 
maston. beaten off, and on the 22nd Essex, without further 
eSx 1 * difficulty, entered Reading. The King, after throw- 
Read^g i°g & garrison into Donnington Castle, retired to 
Oxford. Aftér the fight at Newbury it was at least 
plain that Charles needed more force than he had at his 
disposal to overpower the resistance of London, whilst it was 
equally plain that the Parliamentary armies were not as yet 
adequate to the task of crushing Charles. Much, therefore, 
depended on the result of the struggles round Hull and 
Plymouth ; much, too, depended on the result of the negotia- 
tions which, during these weeks of balanced warfare, Charles 
was carrying on in Ireland, and the Houses were carrying on 
in Scotland. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE IRISH CESSATION AKD THE SOLEMM LEAGTJE AKD 
COVENANT. 

Aid had not come to Charles from Ireland as speedfly as he 
had once thought possible. Loyal as the confederate Catholics 
t 6 43 . professed themselves to be, they were not inclined to 
PrograM* neglect the interests of their country and of their 
tíiiuíi religion merely to give Charles the opportunity of 

ireiand. entering Westminster in triumph. They asked that 

a free parliament might meet at Dublin — a parliament, that is 
to say, in which, as matters stood in Ireland, the vast majority 
june x. the members would be Catholics. On June i, 
however, Ormond informed them that they must be 
content to rely 4 on what they may gain from the King upon 
humble and reasonable propositions to be made by their 
agents, which may be fit for his Majesty to grant.’ In the 
meanwhile, to afford an opportunity for a peaceful negotiation 
at Oxford, there must be a cessation of hostflities, and they 
must themselves contribute a sufficient sum to enable the 
King’s army in Ireland to subsist without plundering. At 
the same time Ormond pointed to the rock on which the 
negotiation was likely to be wrecked. To allow a free parlia- 
ment to meet would be, ‘in the construction of some, in effect, 
to make them judges of their own actions, and to entrust them 
to make laws for them who have had little cause to trust to the 
provision they shall make for their future security, for few but 
themselves are like to be of that parliament, as the times are 
now composed, and how unequal that course would be they 
who are indifferent do foresee. , 1 

1 Ormond to Barry, June I. Gilbert’s Hist. ofthe Irish Confed. ii. 284. 
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Time was fìghtìng for the Irìsh confederates. Eefore the 
end of June the Casde of Galway capitulated to theír army in 
Connaught, and Sir Charles Vavasour was defeated 
by Castlehaven in Munster. On June 21 Ormond, 
knowìng how hopeless his military position was T and 
perhaps wishing to establìsh beyond díspute the 
necessity of comtng to terms wìth the ÌnsurgentSj 
told the Lords Justices that he was ready to break oíf the 
negotiations if they could find any possible way of maintaining 
the troops. 1 The Lords justíces were at their wíts* 
end. Àn attempt to draw money or supplíes from 
the impoverished citizens of Dublin ended ín complete 
faiiure, andon the 24th Ormond set out, with at least the tacit 
consent of the Government in Dublin, to attempt to eome to 
terms with the enemy. He found the Supreme Council less 
yielding than he had hoped, and after nearly three weeks spent 
in fmitless diplomacy, he resolved to try the fortune 
of arms once more. At the head of 5,000 men he 
threw himself on Preston, and captured a few strong 
places ; but Preston wisely avoíded a battle, and Ormond, un- 
abie to feed his soldiers, was compelled to retire to Dublìn. 3 

The resumption of negotiations was now a matter of neces- 
sity. It was the íess distasteful to Ormond as he now knew 
that the King was prepared to discuss the proposed 
free parliament w T íth Irish agents, as soon as they 
had agreed to a cessation. 3 It was the least of the 
obstacles to this policy that a certain number of 
tnembers of the Irish Privy Councíl were bitterly 
opposed to it Before the end of July Sir William 
Parsons, Sir John Temple, and two otber coun- 
cillors were arrested by Charles's orders, on varíous 
charges, but practically for having sided with the English 
Parliament against the King. 

It still remained to be seen whether the Irish would con- 
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1 Ormond T s motion, June 21* Order by the Lords Juátice*, June 22. 
fbid, i 1 56 ; ii 290. 

■ Carte’s Ormomi t ii. 50 1. 

4 The Kíng to Orrnond, July 2* CarU % v. 455* 
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sent to any temis whatever. At Kilkenny the feeling of the 
lords and gentlemen of Norman or English descent was favour- 
viewsofthe a ^ e to an un derstanding with the King which 
Supreme would restore to the clergy of their Church the 
ouna . jurisdiction which they had formerly exercised, would 
hand over to themselves under parliamentary forms the actual 
government of Ireland, and would secure the co-operation of ~ 
the royal troops against the common enemy, the Puritan Scots - 
in Antrim . 1 

Such views, attractive as they were, suffered from one fatal J 
defect. They presupposed that Charles, if he gained the — 
victory over his enemies in England, would have either the^ 
will or the power to support in Ireland the system which now^ 
found favour at Kilkenny. 

Very different opinions prevailed amongst a numerous^ 
section of the Irish clergy, and amongst the northem popula — 
Nationaiist tions, whose military chief was the energetic and® 
opimons. experienced soldier, Owen O’Neill. These men^ 
rallied round Scarampi, who had recently arrived as a PapaM 
delegate to give all possible encouragement to the insurgents^- 
and to provide for the full recognition of the claims of hi^ 
Church. In an argument drawn up by some persons who were^ 
possessed of his confidence , 2 the notion of trusting to Charle^ 
is denounced with plain-spoken severity. “We should un— 
doubtedly,” they urged, “ carry on our work to establish th^ 
Catholic faith, the authority of Parliament, and the security of* 
our country, by arms and intrepidity, not by cessations and 
indolence. For this there are the following reasons : That 
peace will ever be made between the King and the Parliament 
is improbable, nor would it be to our advantage, for if they' 
combined we should be necessitated to surrender. It is likely, 
however, that before long one side will become powerful 
enough to dictate to the other. If the Parliament prevail, 
which God forbid, all Ireland will fall under their arbitrarjr 


1 Bellings’ reasons in favour of a cessation, July. Gilbert’s Hist. oftke 
Irish Confed. ii. 319. 

2 Mr. Gilbert {ibid. ii. 321) prints it as proceeding from Scarampi 
himself, who is, however, spoken of in it in the third person. 
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power ; tlie swords of the Puritans wíll be at our throats, and 
we shall lose everything except our faith* Should the King 
triumph, we may expect much from his goodness and kìndness, 
and much from the Queen’s intercession. Xt is uncertain, 
however, what laws or terms may be ímposed on us under 
such circumstances, The King, should he succeed by the aid 
of the Protestants, would be, in a manner, engaged to theni. 
They, as usual, would oppose freedom of relìgion in Ireland, 
and ínsist on the puníshment of our 1 rebellion/ as they style 
it, to enable them to seize our propertíes and occupy our 
estates, It would probably be thought a sufficient concession 
to the Queen to allow us to return to the miserahle position in 
which we were bcfore the war. On the other hand, if we now 
adopt proper measures, the party eventually triumphing ín 
England will find us in artns, well provìded, wùth íncreased 
territories, and stronger in foreign succours, Thus they would 
not so readily invade us or swallow us up, so as to leave us 
wìthout the free exercise of our faith or some share in the 
administration of the kingdom. By God ( s assìstance our arms 
may perhaps carry matters so far that we may obtain or ìnsist 
on many other advantages.” 

It was the banner of Irish nationahty which was here un- 
folded, and those who upheld it were at least not afraid to look 
irSslt na- the face the stem fact that no English party would 
tiQnaiity, wíllingly tolerate the organisation of the Roman 
Catholic Church ín Ireland or the organísation of a purely 
Xrìsh governmenL If the opportunity of England ! s dívisions was 
to be seized to any profit, Ireland must become a nation strong 
enough to hoìd íts own, To gain for itself the sentiment of 
patnotism, to cherish, indefiance of all assailants, its own tradí- 
tions and its own beliefs, would be worth many a struggle and 
many a defeat, íf only through suffedng it might be attained. 

Such a prìze is not easy of achievement, and it was not 
wìthin reach of Irishmen ìn the seventeenth century. They 
DifficuMcs over-estimated the help which they were likely to 
mu5way, yeceive from the Catholíc world, torn asunder by a 
war in which the nations whích were most strongly Catholíc were 
being borne down by the nations which were less strongly 
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Catholic, or which were not Catholic at alL What was still more 
fatal, they over-estimated their own power of cohesion, and they 
failed to understand that England’s resistance was, at least to 
some extent, based on a righteous foundation. No race, no 
nation, can live endrely for itself. The achievement of nation- 
ality is but the stepping-stone to a still wider development of 
the social feelings of humanity, and by throwing themselves 
athwart that stream of European progress, of which the im- 
pelling force was Protestantism, Irishmen had taken up a 
position of hostility to the development of other countries than 
their own. Above all, the independence of a Papal Ireland 
would have been a standing menace to Protestant England. 
Nothing like this had been the case when Scotland shook j 
itself free in the fourteenth century. There was political and ! 
military danger to England, but there was no danger to its ' 
intellectual and spiritual life. Add to this that Englishmen, 
little mindful of their own cruelties exercised upon Irishmen, 
were filled with thebitterest indignation bythe Ulster murders ; 
and that, even if the Ulster murders had never taken place, 
they could hardly be expected to welcome a settlement which 
would have left their own kindred beyond the Irish Channel 
exposed to ruin. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
all English parties combined to treat the Irish claims, even in 
their most moderate form, as absolutely inadmissible. “ Out 
of Ireland,” wrote a pamphleteer, when the news of Ormond’s 
resolution to take the field arrived in London, “ it is informed 
that, notwithstanding all the means which hath been practised 
either privately or publicly by the Papists there to make a 
pacification and cessation of arms between the Protestants and 
Irish rebels, yet the Protestants will not be brought to con- 
descend thereunto, because they know it will tend, not only to 
the utter ruin of themselves, but of all the Protestants in 
England and Scotland also.” 1 

Necessity, however, was for the time too strong even for 
such considerations. The negotiations were resumed after 
Ormond’s military failure, and on September 15 articles of 

1 I omitted to take down the reference to this extract, and have been 
unable to verify it 
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cessatíon for twelve raonths were at last signed- À limited 
distríct on the East coast, and another Hmited district roond 
Cork, and such fortresses in the North and West as 
were held by the King’s garrisons werc to remain 
in the hands of the English commanders. All the 
rest of Ireland was io be left to the Catholie Con- 
federation. If the Scots under Monro chose to 
conform to the cessation they were to participate in 
its benefíts j if not, Ormond with his army was to stand aside 
whílst the whole power of the Confederation was brought 
against them^ and Charles was even to be requested to allow 
Ormond to assist the Irìsh ín overpowering them. 1 * * Upon 
these condìtions the Supreme Councíl agreed to pay 800A to 
relieve the garríson of Naas, and 30,000/. in money or cattle to 
be expended upon the regiments which were about to be 
carried beyond sea to support Chailes in England. 4 In due 
course of time the Confederates were to send agents to Oxford 
to discuss the political questions at issue wíth Charlcs in person, 
and it was fondly hoped that this discussion would lay the 
foundations of a permanent peace, 

It was characteristic of Charles that he díd not see that 
these negotìations wìth the Irish Catholics put an end to 
MontroM ai all hope of winning a party at Edìnburgh, Almost 
cioucester. at t ^ e w ^ ejl the cessation w T as being signed 
Montrose appeared in Charles’s camp before Gloucester, and 
pleaded with him to sanction that immediate appeal to arms in 
Scotland which had now become his only feasible policy. 
Montrose was now able to inform the King that he had recelved 
from the Presbyterian leaders the offer of the command of the 
army which was about to cross the Tweed, an offer whích left 
no shadow of doubt either as to their intention to Ìnvade 
England, or to tbeir conviction that Montrose himself was the 
merest slave of ambition. With that strange reverence for 
legality which never forsook him, Charles refused to strike the 


1 Thé niinours in Scotlaitd three months before (see p, 176) were there* 
fore only a little premature, if indeed they were that, 

1 The Àrtides of Cessatiou. Gilbert's HisL of tht Irisk Confcd* íh 

365* 

VOL. L q 
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first blow, and Montrose found himself once more discarded 
as a harebrained lad. Hamilton, with his soft diplomatic 
Montro«e w ^ es > wbich never harmed anyone but him who 
ánd practised them, was still in favour. “I will pro- 

““ test,” he had recently said to Montrose’s urgent 

entreaties to use force now that fair words had been shown to 
beuseless, “but I vrill not fight.” Whilst Charles dismissed 
Montrose, he created Hamilton a duke . 1 

Amongst the Presbyterian leaders Argyle at least was clear- 
sighted enough to perceive that Charles’s triumph over Pym 
Argyie would inevitably be followed by a reaction in Scot- 
toTnSn* land, supported by the bulk of the nol)ility through 
the*EngUsh jealousy of the new organisation of the middle classes 
Pariíament. an( j Q f the power of the Presbyterian clergy. 

PoHticai Indirectly the Scottish Presbyterian clergy were 

the Pres- rendenng to their country a political service of no 
cjS-gy ^ 1 common order. Every new social class as it rises 
into power needs, in proportion to its previous ignorance, a 
strictness of discipline which becomes unnecessary as soon as 
it has learned to bear lightly the responsibilities of its new 
position. That discipline in England was aflforded to the 
middle classes by the rule, grasping, unscrupulous, and im- 
moral as it was, of Henry VIII. In Scotland it was by the 
Presbyterian clergy that the middle classes were organised, and 
the organisation thus given enabled them to throw off the 
yoke of the feudal nobles and ultimately to assert their own 
predominance. 

It was with little thought of the political result of their rule 
that the clergy strove to maintain themselves in the position 
to which they had been elevated. To them the support of 
religion was all in all, and, strict as they were in the matter of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, their strictness was still greater with respect 
to the obser\’ance of the Ten Commandments. They strove 
by means of church discipline, enforced in the most inquisitorial 
manner, to bring a whole population under the yoke of tbe 
moral law. To a later generation, which disbelieves in tbe 
existence of witches, and which has ceased, at least according 

1 JVishart, ch. ii. and iii. Burmt , 241. 
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ío the Genevan interpretation of the command, to keep holy 
the Sabbath-day, there is something very shocking in hearing 
that severe penalties were inflicted upon those who infrínged 
ìn the slíghtest and most innocent manner the rule which 
guarded the sanctity of the Lord's Day t and still niore that in 
the course of a few months no less than thirty unhappy women 
were burnt alive as wìtches ín Fife alone. 1 These thìngs have 
passed away, as for a great part of European mankind the 
monastic mle of the Middle Ages has passed away* Discipíine 
for discipline, the Scottish system was the nobler of the two- 
It w'as not a rule for those alone who sought counsels of per- 
fection, whilst the mass of mankind was left to content them- 
selves with a lower standard of morality, In Scotland there 
was to be a parity of moral law as there was to be a parity of 
ministerial office* The fìerce ruffians who in the síxteenth 
century had reddened the country with the feuds of nobie 
housesj the rude peasants who wallowed in impurity, were 
made to feei the compulsíon of a never-restingj ever-abiding 
power ? which príed into their lives and called them to account 
fc^r their deeds as no lay governmentj however arbitrary, could 
venture to do* Therefore the Scottish people has ríghtly 
venerated as its saviours those to whom it is mainly owing that* 
even in that race after materìal wealth which set in amongst a 
people whose soil was poor and whose climate was ungenial, it 
has ever kept \n honour the laws of ríghteousness. 

The Scottish clergy were likely to be the last to perceive 
that what was possíble in Scotland was impossible in England* 
or that a nation whose middle dasses had been dis- 
cíplíned under the Tudor monarchy, and hadalready 
ceased to feel alarm at the pretensions of the nobilíty, 
-heScot- ^ouìá never place itself under the Presbyterian 
s y stem> Such considerations were entirely alien to 
J? c it upon the thought of the seventeenth century, It was, 
giMwJ + iherefore, wíth natural eagerness that the Northern 
^íergy utged the assímiìation of the Englísh to the Scottish 
thurch, l'hey had pressed it on Charles in their negoùation 

* Baif/ie, ii. SS, It shouìd be remembered tbflt the Royalist aniiíinst 
^Spolding) ii, 271) shows no §ign of horror. 

í l * 
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in the spríng, and they were certain to press it on the Parlia- 
mentary diplomatists in the summer. 

The error, fatal as it was, as long as it was persisted in, to a 
permanent good understanding between the two nations, was 
Natuw! hardly likely to appear in its true colours to a clerical 
of their body. It would never occur to them that the politi- 

mistake. J * 

cal development of the English people would render 
them hostile to a strict inquisition intothe moralities of domes- 
tic life, and that their superior social organisation would make 
them intolerant of a masterful ecclesiastical rule. They were 
the less likely to pay attention to the essential difference in the 
character of the two peoples, because the Parliament at West- 
minster which now implored their aid was quite ready to accept 
Presbyterianism in its more showy, but in reality less important, 
aspect. Little difficulty would be made about the abolition of 
Episcopacy, or about the establishment of a Presbyterian minis- 
try. No one, however, who had studied the Root-and-branch 
Bill, which was brought in and dropped in the summer of 1641, 1 
could doubt that the English Parliament would refuse to sur- 
render that control over the clergy by the laity which had been 
the most abiding result of the Tudor rule, or would resist to the 
uttennost the ever-present despotism of the Presbyterian church 
courts. Yet, as every Scottish minister knew, it was in these 
two points, and not in the mere absence of bishops, that the 
essence of Scottish Presbyterianism was to be found. 

On -August 7 the English Commissioners arrived at Leith. 
Of the two named by the House of Lords, Grey had refusedto 
August 7. come, and Rutland had pleaded illness. Of thefour 
thTÉngìLh commoners, the younger Vane was conspicuously the 
^ rst * n a bihty and authority. These four were as- 
Marshan si ste d by two ministers — Stephen Marshall, who was 
and Nye. the mouthpiece of the Presbyterian party, which was 
predominant amongst the Parliamentary clergy, and his son-m* 
law, Philip Nye, who had been the minister of a congregation 
at Amheim, where, in common with the leaders of some otber 
congregations in the Netherlands, he had developed opinions 

1 See Hist. of England % 1603-1642, ix. 407, 
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o n the sobject of chorch govemment which, without being dìs- 
tinctly in accordíince with those of the Separatists, accorded far 
greater liberty of action to individual congregatíons than the 
Presbytenans were willing to allow, The popuìar language, 
ahvays disindined toadmít of fine distinctions, classed Nyeand 
his friends with the Separatists under the coraraon name of 
Independents, an appellation which had been for tnany years 
growing into use amongst the Separatists themselves, 

The Scottish ciergy, to whom Nye's presence was unwel- 
come 5 were well pleased to hear that the preparation of the State 
Au^st a. papers, vrhich were to be presented in the name ofthe 
Commissionersj had been entrusted to Marshall in 
tbns, conjunction w r íth Vane, NeverthelesSj the negotia- 
tion at first took an unsatisfactory turn. The Scots soon poínted 
out that the English demand for aíd was unaccompaníed byany 
suggestion of uniformíty in religion, For a moment ít seemed 
as if the idea of sending mílìtary aid would be abandoned, Àt 
a meetingj at whích the chìef Scottish laíty and clergy were pre* 
sent 5 there was for some time a general concurrence of opiníon 
that the Scottish army should cross the Tweed to offer its medi- 
ation to both parties, and not to give díreet assistance to the 
English Parliament A few words from Johnston of Warriston, 
however, sufiìced to convince the authors of this scheme of the 
futility of the course proposed* Yet, though the Scots were now 
inclined to give way, further discussion with the English Com* 
missioners only served to bring into prominence the essentíal 
tíiíference between the two nations, Ét The English,” wrote 
Baillíe, “were for a civil league, we for a religíous covenant^ 
The Englísh, Ìn short, dìd not seem to understand that they 
had come as supplìants, They fancied that, distracted as they 
Were by cívíl war, they could take the destinies of their natìonal 
Church into their own hands as firmlyastheir fathers haddone 
When they were united under Henry or Elizabeth* 
licnderaoni Such a claim to independence was more than 
grari afthe Scotsmen would admit. Henderson, to cut the dis* 
and pute shoit, drew up a covenant on the lines of the 
natíonal covenant of 1638, in order that the two 
natíons might bind themselves to join together for the pre- 
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servation of themselves and their religion . 1 2 A vow was tò 
be adopted in common by both ‘ that we shall all and each 
one of us sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of 
God, endeavour in our several callings and places the pre- 
servation of the true Protestant reformed religion in the 
Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vemment, and the reformation of religion iri the Church of 
England, according to the example of the best reformed 
Churches, and as may bring the Churches of God in both 
nations to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church govemment, directory for 
worship and catechising, that we and our posterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love/ * To this draft the 
English Commissioners took exception. “ They,” wrote Baillie, 
“ were, more than we could assent to, for keeping of a door open 
v , in England to Independency.” 3 All that Vane could 

amend- hope for, unless his mission was to fail entirely, was 

t0 fc ee p a (JoQr open for the assumption by the Eng* 
lish Parliament of a control over the national religion. His 
subtle mind suggested a means by which this end might be 
effected. He suggested two amendments, by which the contested 
clause should pledge the nations to preserve 1 the Church of 
Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govemment ac- 
cording to the Word of God , and the reformation of religion in 
the Church of England according to the same Holy Word ani 
the example of the best reformed Churches, , whilst the remain* 
ing words were left as Heńderson had penned them . 4 Hen* 

1 Baillie , ii. 88. 

2 Henderson’s original draft has not been preserved. The form abovc 
given is, with the omission of the two phrases subsequently referred to 
about ‘ the Word of God,’ that in the Acts of tke Parliament of Scotlani, 
vi. 42, which was accepted at Edinburgh after the insertion of Vane s 
amendments, but is earlier than the form fìnally agreed on in England* 
which is the one usually printed. 

* Baillie , ii. 90. 

4 The story of Vane’s amendments is given by Bumet, and his 
authority may not be considered in itself sufficient, especially as there is 
no direct evidence of the actual amendments. We know, however, fr°® 
Baiilie, as quoted above, that tnere was a struggle about keeping a doói 
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derson could hardly object to the proposed change, and he may 
reasonably have argued that the general sense of the passage 
would stand in the way of any serious deflectíon from the Scot- 
tìsh model. 

Other clauses provided for the abolitíon of Eptscopacy in 
Engìand, the maintenance of the ríghts of the two Farliaments 
and of the stipulatioris of the treaty of 1641, and the brìngìng 
to trial of incendiaries and malignants, The Solemn League 
and Covenant, as the amended document was styled, was at 
Áugust 17. once adopted by the Assemblyj and on August 17 it 
was ratifiéd by the Convention of EstatesJ The 
JriSj^ n try Convention at once proceeded to order the levy of 
vfmtion of a £ enera l taxatíon, and ìnformed the Commissioners 
Estatea. that thtìy expected a monthly payment of 30,000/. 

from the Englìsh Parliament, 100,000/. to be paid in advance 

open for Independency, and the first e accordmg to the Word of God * has 
the aspect of a phrase fìtted in on second thoughls. That phrase is one 
which woqld be famìlíar to Vane. It occtirs in clause 185 of the Graiid 
Remonstrance, tl We hold it requìsite,” the House of Commons there 
declare, “ that there should be throughont the whole realm a conformíty 
to that order which the law r s enjoin accordíng to the Word of God.” 
More recently, on June 12, 1643, the ordinance for calling the Assembly 
of Divines had declared the intention of the Houses to Ise 1 that such a 
government shall be seUled in the Church as may be most agreeable to 
God’s Holy Word, and mosl apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Chnrch of Scotland and 
other reformed Churches abroad. J Guthry, in hís Mtmcirs ( 1 702) , it", 
says that the Commissioners on their arrival 1 presented to the Assembly a 
lelter from the divines assembled at Westminster, together with a declara- 
tíon from the Farliamcnt of England, both to one sense, viz. that they 
purposed to extírpate Episcopacy root and branch, and to introduce that 
which they should fìnd most agretable to the Word of God.’ Guthry 
alleges that he objected to this as insufficient- Guthry, however, is inac- 
curate here + The declaration of the Lords and Commons {L.f, vh 140) 
has nothing Ìn it ahout the W'ord of God, Neither has the supplícation of 
the divines {Sfia!dìng y iL 260). Guthry may, however, have confused 
language spoken by ihe Commisdoners wilh that of the letters which they 
brought, On the whote, therefore, I think I am jusiified in conjecturing 
that Henderson'sdrart is represented by the form in theActsof Parliament, 
with the omission of the two phrases. 

1 Bmltù, iÌ. 95. Acis ùf the Paríìammt úf Scotland^ vi. 41, 
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before a Scottish army crossed the Tweed. In reliance upon I 

the readiness of the English to consent to this demand, they 1 

Financiai appointed the Earl of Leven, the Alexander Leslie I 

demands. of earlier wars, as commander of the forces to be I 

Leven to raised. On August 26 they adjoumed themselves, 1 

comman i eav i n g a Committee to govem Scotland till they met 1 

Àugust 26. • 1 H 

The again. B 

SjoumíS! 1 On the very day on which the Scottish Estates ffi’ 

The Soiemn were adjoumed a copy of the Solemn League and I 

Lcag^and Covenant reached Westminster, and was at once for- W 

atWest- warded by the House of Commons to the Assembly ml 

of Divines. lí 

That body, which, having met on July 1, had now been in I 

session in the Chapel of Henry VII. for nearly two monthsj 1 

The was a very different body from the General Assembly 1 

Assembiy which exercised supreme authority over the Scottish 1 
of Divmes. Q^^h Composed of 120 clerical and 30 larj 1 

members, 2 the latter having been selected from the two Hous^s, ] 

it was the creature of Parliament, and was only authorised 
give advice upon subjects on which Parliament desired ^ IS 
opinion. It comprised the flower of the Puritan clergy, wh~»^ st 
the few Episcopalian members who had been originally nonrr^ 1 ' 
nated either refused to take part in its deliberations or w * eTe 
expelled upon charges of royalism. Of the lay members o 1 
a few gave themselves the trouble to attend. At first it 
been entrusted with the task of revising the Thirty-n^^ nine 
Articles, but its attention was now to be directed to a sub^E^J 60 * 
of far more pressing importance. 

Every clerical assembly has strong tendencies towa-^^ rds 
Presbyterianism in its unwillingness to submit to the regi— 

August 28 tive authorit y hisho P s > especially when bishops ^ are 

Amend- appointed by the State without regard to the 

by^the vailing clerical opinion. Yet, though the Assen 
Assembiy. was q U j te w iHi n g to assent to the abolition of ] EE33-P 7 ’" 
scopacy, it showed its jealousy of a foreign Church by refu^^ 77 # 
to ask any man to engage to maintain the Church of Scotla» ^4 

1 Acts ofthe Parliamcnt of Scotland, vi. 47. 

* See the annotated list in Masson’s Lifc of Milton t ii 51 5 * 


n. 
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exeept so far as in his conscience he should 4 conceive it to be 
according to the Word of God. 1 On the next day ìt 
August 39. t ^ e pj-^^y w hich it would engage to exter- 

minate as that which consisted in archbishops and bishops. 
The Assembly evidently intended to reserve to ìtself perfect 
freedom as to the form of church government which was to 
take the place of the old EpiscopacyJ 

In adopting the first amendment of the Assembly the 
Commons, perhaps to avoid giving offence to the Scots, trans- 
Sí P t 1, fctred it from the text to the margin* One change 
piscmúom of their own was carrìed without difhcultv. Ireland 

m the € + J 

ìiouse of was to be brought into covenant wiíh England and 
imno,ls * Scotland, and, as far as words could effect anything } 
that land of Catholics was to be brought under the yoke of 
Purítanism. 2 On the amendmem relating to the defìnition 
of Prelacy there was more hesitation, Glyn and 
sept. 3. Maynardj who as members of the Peace-party dis- 
liked the additìonal barrier which would be raised between the 
Houses and the King, did their best to induce the Commons 
to leave open a door for the settlement of the Church on the 
p ym - & basis of modifìed Episcopacy, Pym, in reply, asked 
argiiment. w hether, admitting such a system to be useful as 
medicine for the disease of the Church, a sick man who saw a 
murderer approaching would ( cast away his medicine and 
beuke himself to hís sword, or take his medicine and sufTer 
himself to be killed ? 1 Surely he would rather * prevent and 
remedy the present danger, 13 To Pym the exact form of 
church government was a matter of mdifference \ but at the 
tìme when he was speaking he knew that Gloucester was still 
unrelieved, and he tbought that it was not worth whiie to throw 
away the hope of Scottish assistance for the sake of the most 
admirable of church govemments. If the King was able to 
overcome the resistatice of London, he would make short 
work of modifìed Episcopacy. The Commons rallied to Pym’s 
víewj and accepted the proposal of the Assembly. 

1 Joumai of the Assembly, in Lightfoofs Works t xiii* 10* 

1 C.f iii. 223. 

* Yonge’s Diary. Àdd. MSS. 18,778, fol. 29* 
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Qn another point the House was less complaisant. f Fhe 
Scots had propotìed that the new Covenant should inciude an 
oath to observe the treaty of 1641* When this 
clause was reached Whitelocke asked that the artides 

Lemhall ohjected that 
read it* 11 What, M r. 
Speaker, M called out Sir Robert Pye, 11 do you mean that we 
shall swear to that whích must cost us four hours to read ? " 1 
The objection proved insuperable, and the clause was otnitted 

On September 7 the Covenant thus amended was sent 
to the Lords, Before it left their House Commissioners, 
$ep t+ 7 amongst whom the most prominent were Henderson, 
Johnston of Waniston, and Lord Maìtlandj the future 
Earl of Lauderdale, arrived to fons r ard the allíance 
between the two nations, By mutiial arrangement 
the amendment which related to the Church of 
Scotland was got rtd of, as offensive to the Scofs, 
The words, *accordíng to the Word of God/ were 
omìtted, so that Enghshmen would merely bind 
themselves to aid in the defence of that Church without giving 
an opinion upon the alleged scriptural basìs of every one of its 
instìtutìons. On the other hand, the phrase, 1 according to the 
Word of God/ was retaìned in relation to the coming reform 
of the English Churcb, and the Assembly’s explanation of the 
Prelacy to be abolìshed was re-transferred from the margin to 
the text, Thus altered, the Covenant was accepted by the 
Lords, and ìt was arranged that on September 25 it should be 
sworn to at St, Margaret’s by the House of Commons and the 
Assembly of Divìnes. 

Of the two members of the Assembly w'ho had taken part 
in the negotìations at Edinburgh, Marshall had for the present 
remaìned ìn Scotland ; Nye was, therefore, pointed 
KvcV' ^ out as the proper person to open the proceedings 
^ ”**■ at St, Margaret's. Nevertheless, it was signifìcant 
of the temper whìch prevaììed at Westminster, that one wbose 
principles were so little in accordance with those whích pre- 
vailed in Scotland should not have been passed over* It was 
1 D'Ewes’s Dbry, H*rL MSS , 165, fol 165. 
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well known that íhe seraions which he had been called on tf> 
deliver at Edinburgh had gìven líttle satisfaction to a critica* 
audíetice of convinced Presbyterians. He now seízed the 
opportunìty of remmding his English hearers that the Covenant 
did not bind them to a servile imitation of their Northera 
brethrem “If England,” he saidj “have attained to any 
greater perfection in so handling the Word of rìghteousness 
and trnths that are according to godlinesSj so as to make men 
more godly^ more righteous ; and íf in the Churches of Scot- 
land any more light and beauty Ìn matters of order and dís- 
cipline by which their assemblies are more orderly ; or if to 
any other Church or person it hath been given better to have 
learned Christ in any of His ways than any of uá; we shall 
humbly bow and kiss their lips that can speak right words imto 
us in thìs matter ? and help us unto the nearest uniformity with the 
Word and mind of Christ in this great work of RefonnationJ , 1 
In this spirit the members of the Àssembly swore to main- 
tain the Covenant, In this spirit 1 1 2 9 members of tbe House 
of Commons, ’who were present on that day, gave ín 
their adhesíom Henderson, who spoke later, took 
no exception to Nye's words. Substantially, he 
doubtless thought, agreement had been secured. 
Yet, whatever the future might have in store, it was 
something that the ìdeal of NyCj which was no other than the 
ideal of Robinson, should have been upheld in such a place 
and on such an occasion, Àt least between 
Puritan men the Covenant, as finally accepted, was 
no narrowíng formula tightening the bonds of ortho- 
doxy, Unhappily it had another side. It emphasísed the 
separation between those who were Puritans and those who 
were not. Pym, whether or not he had understood the full 
Ìniport of his words, had spoken truly, The Covenant w T as 
not medidne to heal the wounds of the Church, but a sword 
to dívide. After all that had passed and was passìng still, how 

1 The Cewemmti with a narrative of the proeeedings, E, 70, 22, 

* Yortge’s Diary, Ad*L MSS. 18,778, foL 56» This dLsposts of the 
longer líst given by Rushworth as evidetice of the presence of 
who figuxe in it on this particular occasion. 
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could it well be otherwise ? Yet, divisive as the Covenant 
it merely emphasised the division which was harsh enc 
already. Especially had Charles’s understanding with the ] 
Effect of deepened the lines of controversy. “ Most of all,” * 

t he irish Baillie of his own countrymen, " the Irish c< 

crmìWÍU tion made the minds of our people embrace 
means of safety.” 1 What was true of Scotland was also 
of England. 


* Bcáttui iL 103« 
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On September 25 Essex arrìved in London. On the í6th he 
received the thanks of both Houses. 1 A review was held in 
1643. Fìnsbury Fields of all the London trained bands 


pírìiaSenu The ^Sth was appointed for the re-entry of the 
Ríview London troops whtch had fought at Newbury, 
L^udan Gladly would Essex have kept around him the army 
{ 23 ? which had served him so well* but the citi zen soldiers 
ScjjuìB. had gone forth for the specíai object of relíeving 
Secíy 1 Gloucester, and now that their task was accom- 
regiments. phshed they were eager to be back to theír shops, 
Royalist critìcs, who had at first boldìy claimed the result 
of the battle as a victory for the King, had recently con- 
tented themselves with suggesting that Essex ought to pass 
under a triumphai arch constructed of his favourite tobacco 
pípes, and with asserting that large bodíes of citizens had been 
sent out by níght in order to fìll the gaps made in the regíments 
by the charges of the Royal cavalry. 3 Such figments made no 
impressìon on the dense crowd w T hich shouted its heartfelt 
welcome as the iong military array stepped proudly through the 
streets on Ìts eastward march. 4 That night there was a proud 

1 C A iii* zS5- 

1 Mrrc. CwííUS. E + 69, S. Agostini to the Doge, Veneíìan 

Trausiripís, R, O. 

* Newsletter, Arch* des Aff. Étr, xlix. fol. 306. 

1 The True Injsrrmer, E. 69, 14. 



which had remaíned at home at the time of the 
recent expeditíon. Essex received a warm welcome, 
but there were no offers of permanent service. 2 
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joy in every houiehold from which a son or a brother had gpne 
torth, save where those motimera dwelt whose sorrow was 
none the iess real because those who had íalien bore no loidly 
names, 

If therc was joy in homeiy dwellìngs, there was anxiety 
wíth those who were entrasted with the conduct of afìairs. 
The army of Essex was agaan reduced to tbose scanty mimbers 
whtch had made ii insuiÉciem íbr all oífensive operations_ He 
found it necessary to fall back upon Wíndsor. On October 3 
Occ. 1* che Royalvsts reoccupied Reading, where Str Jacob 
Astìey was imtalled as govemor. Charies "could 
hardlv have been in a better position íf he had been 
undoubted victor at Newbury* In the West his 
af were no less P 105 ?^ 0115 ' On October 6 Dart- 
baitniooth- mouth surrendered to Pnnce Maurice* whilst the 
f ar tnore important port of Plymouth was in grievous danger. 1 

jt was not a dme when the Pariiamentary generals could 
aíTord to remam at variance. An undeistanding was, in ap- 
peamnce at least, patched up between Essex and 
WaHer, the latter agreemg to take his instmctions 
from the Lord General, and being empowered to 
raise an army for aervíce in the West, a Essex, too, 
was well aware af his need of a force upon which he could 
nennanendy He told the citizens that they tnust choose 

^ between three courses. Unless they could either 
of e S!iíiu discover a fountain of gold or find volunteers who 
would be content to serve without pay, they must make 
peace 3 

The dithculty offindìng money for Essex was the greater 
because the citízens were at the same time called upon to fìnd 
money for the Scots. On October ó many thousand 
pounds were subscribed to enable Parliament to 
fulftl its obiígations to its Northem allies. Some- 
thìng more than money was, however, needed if the inter- 
vention of the Scots was to answer the expectations fonned in 
England. Unless the power of the Royalists could be limited 

* Ifrfdftk'ft Diary . 1 AJ ^ ^7- 

* AgostínÌ to thft Vtmtì** Transeripts, R.Q . 
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in Lincolnshire and the Midlands ? a Scottish array in the 
Nonh would be cut ofT from the co-operation of the English 
Parliamentary armies in the South s and might be over- 
whelined before assistance could arrive, 

It was wíth the object of putting an end to those local 
quarrels which had been so dìsastrous in the early part of the 
summer 1 that Manchester had been appointed in Àugust to 
command the forces of the Eastern Assodation. For some 
weekSj however, he was detaíned in Norfolk by the 
siege of Lynn, which had declared for the KÌng, and 
it was only on September 16 , when the town capìtu- 
lated, that he was set free for service farther north.* 
On the aoth Ijìncolnshíre was added by a Par- 
liamentary ordinanceto the Eastem Association. 3 

For the conduct of siege operatíons a large body 
of cavalry was unnecessary, On September 5* 
therefore, Cromwell, who had for some little time 
been at Cambridge, was despatched 4 by Man- 
chester to encourage Lord Willoughby of Parham to hold out 
in Boston and the Fens. Cromwell, however, had more 
arduous work in view. On September 2 Newcastle, who had 
been created a marquís in reward for his víctory 
at Adwalton Moor, 5 had laid siege to HulL The 
Fairfaxes were holding bravely out, but tbey found 
the horses of Sir Thomas’s cavalry a sore burden 
to their straitened garrìson, On the iSth some of 
Cromweirs troops appeared at Barton, on the Lín- 
colnshire side of the Humber, and the horses from Hull were 
gradually passed over the river with their riders, On the 
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stnt into 
Lincolnshíre. 
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1 See p. 192, 

* A reiaticn úf tht ńege of King's Lynn. E. ó7j 2& 

* vL 224. 

4 Llarlakenden to Barringtoii, Septemher 5. Barringtm MSS. Crom- 
well was not at the sìege of Lynn at all, which is a strong argument for 
thespuriousness oí the Squire Faftrs. See Fart 3 of the English Hìstorìcal 
Revicw. 

4 The patent is dated October 27^ bnt he is styled Marquis ìn a letter 
addressed t q him by Lord Widdrington on October 12 (E, 71, 22), and 
the title was probably odered to him earlier. 
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22ndCromwell was hímseìf in Hull, bnngíng wíth him a store of 
muskets and powder. 1 Theday on which he arrived had been 
Scpt. appointed by the beleaguered garrison to be held 
íi™** 11 m as a 0 f f as ting and hurmliatÌon f and it may well 
be imagiiied how devoutly Cromwell joíned in the 
prayers for Divine assistance put cp to Heaven arnidst the 
booming of the cannon, In those anxious raoments began 
his tríed brotherhood Ìn arms with the younger Fairfax, 

Cromwell díd not remain long in Hull. On the ajrd 
Lord Willoughby paid an equally brief visit to the besieged 
garrison ; and on the a6th Sír Thomas crossed over to the 
Lincolnshire side wíth the twenty troops of horse whích were 
still left Ìn the town^ Shortly afterwards the three com* 
manders met at Boston, 

At Boston Cromwell had hoped to find money from the 
AssociatÌon, but money there was none, 3 and in the beginning 
of October he arrived at Lynn to confer with 
CromwcQ Manchester. However the financial difficulty was 
at Lyno. arranged, Cromwell was able to retum to Lincoln- 
shire with the knowledge that Manchester w T íth the main body 
of infantry would soon follow. 

On October 9 Manchester joined Cromwell and Fatrfax, 
finding them engaged Ìn the siege of Bolingbroke 
MancKe&ter Castle. On the evening of the loth a small body 
wíiíaD™" of Fairfax’s horse was drìven in by a force ad- 
t-airfajf- yancing ypon Horncastle from the West, whích 
wfiSby 1 * proved to be commanded by Sir John Henderson, 
the governorof Newark, On the following morning 
Hendersonj at the head of a strong body of horse and dragoons, 

J Letter of T. May x Septetnber 19. A true relatì&n fr&m HulL E. 
69, 13. Certain Informati&m. E 70, 7. 

3 Huiti managing &f the kingd&m's cause . E. 51, II. 

* ■‘Colonel Cromwell tells me he wept when he came to BostPn and 
fonnd iìo inonies for him fi'ont Essex and other counties. He saith hc 
regards monics as Httle as any man, but for hb troops, if thcy have not 
monies speedily, they are in an undone condition, He says he wonders 
how I will be able to see the troops of borse and dragoons, and have little 
or no money for them.” Harlakenden to Barringlon, October 2. Bar v 
ringtcn A ÍSS. 
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pushed on through Homcastle to the relief of the besieged 
garrìson, Cromwdl, if it had been possibk, would have 
avoided a confiìct, as his horses were worn out by a month of 
hard work ; but to retreat to Boston was to court disaster, and 
the Paritan troopers T peaiing forth a battle-psalm as they rode, 
advanced towards the enemy, The two forces were about 
equal m numbers. They met near Winceby, a little bamlet on 
a ridge of ground which runs away past Horncastle to the 
northward Crorawdl, who Ìed the van, dashed ìnto a charge. 
At the first onset his horse was shot under him, and as he 
struggled to disengage himself he vvas thrown violently to the 
ground by the rush of a Royalist trooper, Recovering his 
footing, and flinging himself on the first horse which came to 
hand, he was soon in the thiek of the fight, The enemy, 
checked in his career, fell back on hìs supports. Ànother 
charge from Faìrfax turned the whole force to flight Through 
Horncastle rushed pursuers and pursued, the Purítan sword 
rìsing and fallìng not in vain, After Horncastle was passed 
the fugitìves scattered. Of those who were not slaín or taken 
pnsoners many were drowned in the waters of the Fens, and 
the scanty remnant at last found refuge behind the walls of 
Newark. 1 

The cavalry action at Winceby— Manchester's foot took no 
part in the combat — fulfilled the promise of the retreat at 
G ainsborough, The galla n t ge n tl e m en wh 0 foì I o wed 
riETtmf Charles were not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
v** 11 **- an army, and levies collected at random, and partiy, 
at leastj by compulsion, had no spirit in them which could 
niatch the disciplined enthusiasm of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Association. 4i The commission of array, 11 one of the dying 
Royalists is reported to have saìd^ “ brought us hither full sore 
agaìnst our wills 1 we were as true servants to the Parlíament, 
to our relìgion and liberties, as any in England, . . , We die 
as true friends to the Farliament as any," 2 


1 A frue relaiion of tht laU fighL E, 71, 5, The wehly actount* 
E 71,18, Widdrír*gton to Newcaitle, October 12, ìn À true and exaet 
relatien , E. 71, 22 . Manchester to the House of Lords, October 12 , 
L,J, vi. 255. 3 The Parliammt Secut, £,73. 
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At Hull the same causes were producing the same results. 
Newcastle was not without brave and devoted followers, but 
Newcantie the greater part of his army had been swept up from 
before HuU. town an( j yillage sorely against their wills. 1 New- 
castle was a gallant gentleman, but he was no soldier, and his 
military adviser, Lord Eythin, was a Scot, and as such was not 
likely to inspire the Yorkshire villagers with warlike ardour. 
The besieging army melted away before the toils and hardships 
to which they were subjected. “ You often hear us called the 
Popish army,” jested Newcastle, when Fairfax let the water of 
the Humber into his trenches, “ but you see we trust not in 
our good works.” 2 Every day the besieged grew stronger in 
courage and resolution. The women of Hull volunteered to 
carry earth to strengthen the fortifications. On October 5 a 
reinforcement of 500 men, sent by Manchester, landed on the 
quay. On the nth, the day of Winceby fight, a generalsally 
of the garrison drove the besiegers out of several of their forts, 
and captured a huge cannon, one of the pair known familiarly 
either as Gog and Magog, or as the Queen’s pocket pistols. On 
the morning of the i2th Newcastle raised thesiege. 
Hunger and desertion together with the enemy’s fire 
had cost him half his force. On the 2oth Lincoln 
surrendered to Manchester, and it was hardly likely 
that the remaining Royalist garrisons in the county 
would hold out long. 3 The failure of Newcastle to 
take Hull had far greater influence upon the progress of the war 
than the failure of Charles to take Gloucester. Yet, important 
from a strategical point of view as these events were, they were 
still more important as revealing a soldier-like capacity in tbe 
Parliamentary ranks, and a heartiness of co-operation between 
the Parliamentary leaders. 

W T ould Essex and Waller join hands in the 
^fE^x 108 South as Manchester and Fairfax had joined hands 
and Waiier. t ^ e North ? Yet more urgent was the q ues ' 
tion whether they could find an army which they couM 

1 Slingsby's Diary (ed. 1836), 99. * Warwick's Memoirs, 2^5* 

* The True Infortner. E. 74, I. Hults managing of the kingdo# * 
cause . E. 51, 11. 
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oppose to Charles. If the spirit of the soldíers of the Eastern 
Association was to be found at all in the South it was to be 
found in London, and the Londoners were far from being 
The citiíehs eager to abandon their busy industry for the life of a 
professional soldíer* "Can the plough go/ J wrote a 
mancmiy. contemporary pamphleteer, “ when there are no men 
to hold ? It's an ill trade that is driven when the master is in 
the country.” 1 

For the time the reluctance of the cítiíens was overcome 
by the feeling arousedby the loss of Reading. Seven regiments 
cì ty ngi- of trai n ed ban ds from Lon d o n an d th e s u b urbs offe red 
™ tekle™ to J oitl Essex and Waller in an attempt to retake so 
Reading. important a military positíon T which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy by the defection of the Londoners, and 
which in hostile hands was a serious menace to the commerce 
of the great city. Orders were issued that if any member of 
the appointed regiments failed to appear at the rendezvous 
his shop should be closed 3 and himself expelled from the 
circuít of the fortifìcations. 2 

The march to Rcading was to have begun on October 18. 
Before that day arrived it was knovm in London that on the 
Oct 15. 1 5 ^ Rupert, accompanied by Hurry, had sallied 

out out of Oxford, and, leaving Sir Lewis Dyves to throw 
ofOxford, U p fortifications at Newport Pagnell, was plundering 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, 

The occupation of Newport Pagnell was even more serious 
than the occupation of Reading. Not only díd it cut the 
communícation between London and the North, but 
it threatened the Eastern Association ítself. Tbe 
Pag proposed march to Reading was promptly abandoned, 
and the seven London regiments foilowed Essex on the northem 
road as readíty as they would have followed him on the w T estern. a 


1 Thè Pariiament Samt. E. 71, 25. 

1 Mèrc. Civkus* E. 70, 19. Ceríain Itiformatiùns. E. 70, 29* 
Dedaraihn of the Cùmmittee fùr the Miìitìa , E. Jtj 17. The True 
Jnformer . E. 74, I* 

a The Commíttee at Cambridge to Barrington, October 17 ; Sanders 
to Barrington, Octobcr iS. Barrington MSS. Merc* Ctuitws. Y,. va, 

% 'L 
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Dyves gave way before the approaching storm. On the 28A 
Oet. a8 . abandoned the rising fortifications of Newport 
pa^EJP PagnelL On the 3oth they were occupied by a 
b^The 0ned detachment of the army of Essex, whilst another 
Royaiists, detachment busied itself with throwing up defences 
Oct. 30. at St Albans. Whatever might happen elsewhere 
piwiíy 11 ’ the line of communication with the North must be 
Essex. firmlyheldif the Parliamentary cause was tobesaved 1 
It was the more important that a strong garrison should 
be posted at Newport Pagnell as the Royalists had fortified 
Royaiist Towcester. 2 Waller, with about 5,000 men, was 
eanrisonat posted at Farnham, to guard against a possible 

owcester. f rQm t h e West 


The difficulty of raising money was even greater than that 
of levying soldiers. Two of the judges, indeed, Berkeley and 
Fineson Trevor, were opportunely fined for their part inthe 
ìmd^Trevor, s bip-money judgment, and 16,000/. was thus obtained 
c for the immediate necessities of the armies. 3 On 

Scuurejf September 2 1 the revenues of the King, the Queen, 
revenue and the Prince were seized, so far as seizure was 
Oct. 9. practicable, for the use of the Parliament ; and on 
uSSlTg October 9 an ordinance directed that the lands and 
ordìnance. houses of such members of either House as had 


absented themselves, or of other persons who neglected to pay 
the Parliamentary taxation, should be let, in order that the rent 
might serve as a security for the repayment of loans. 4 

It was not enough to satisfy the soldiers of Essex and 
Oct. 15. Waller ; the Scots must be satisfied as well. 
TheĹord s October 15 the little group of the peers who rt- 
Covenant. mained at Westminster took the Covenant, and on 
Oct. 16. the following day an ordinance was passed to autho- 
^ire/for’ rise a loan of 200,000/. Of this a third part, or 

the Scots. 66,666/. 6 s. &/., was required at once, if the Scottish 

army of 21,000 men was to cross the Tweed. On the 27th the 


1 Merc. Civicus. E. 74, 14. Dyves to Prince Rupert, October & 
Add. MSS. 18,980, fol. 133. 

* The True Informer. E. 74, 21. 

• L.J. vi. 264, 273. 


*. Iòid. vi 227, 250. 
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Houses, finding that there was no chance of raísing even this 
amount voluntarilyj passed an ordinance for the levy of a 
Oct. a 7 , forced loan, and sent Vane and Marshall to acquaint 
the City with their resolutíon. 1 * * On November 1 the 
Houses issued instructions to the Commíssioners 
who were to accompany the Scottísh army, 5 and, on 
November 4, 50,000/., as a first Ìnstalment of the 
money due, was actuallysent bysea to Leìth. 5 Nor 
was it only for the army whích w T as to enter 
Northumberland that the English Parliament 
engaged itself to provide. The maintenanee of the Scottish 
arrny in Ireland was now of the gravest ímportance for the 
issue of the struggle in England, and it was therefore actually 
to receive those supplks from Westminster which had been 
promised long ago. 4 The Irish cessation, so bitterly 
denounced, had at last appeared as a grím realíty. On 
October 23 an English regíment, set free by the 
Laridfng óf cessation from service in Munster, had landed at 
from í?“ Minehead, and before long another regiment from 
the same quarter appeared at BristoL* At first 
it was firmly believed that the two regiments were com- 
posed of Irish rebels who had heen brought over to massacre 
Protestants in England, as two years before they had massacred 
them in Ulster, Even when the truth was known the indig- 
nation excited was hardly lessened, If the first to arrive were 
Englishmen, it was said, Irish Papísts would follow close upon 
theír heels, or, at all events, would have free scope in Ireland 
to complete their bloody work upon the Protestants there. 
No single action of Charles’s did so mueh to weaken his 
authority as the introduction of these troops from Ireland. In 
Lincolnshire it made the eonciliatory action of Manchester far 
more easy than ít otherwise would have been. A large number 
of gentlemen who had hitherto appeared as supporters of the 


1 L.J 1 vi. 257, 2791. * Ibid. vi. 28®. 

* The Scottish Dovc. E. 75, 21. Ths Parliamení Scout. E. 75, 22. 

* LJ. vì. 2S9. 

* Lettir from Bridgwattr^ October 27. E. 74, 20, Merc. Civicut* 

E. 74, 14. 
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royal cause now professed their readiness to take part against 1 

it 1 At Oxford it gave an excuse to Holland to make his m 

escape and to retum to Westminster. The silent contempt of ■ 

London was a welcome exchange for the scomful hostility of 1 

Oxford. 1 

The ill-feeling in London was much increased by the know- 
ledge that appointments recently made at Oxford portended a 

Oct. struggle in which all thought of concealment would 
^ A un g aside. Cottington, who was almost openly 
Cottin^ton a Catholic, had recently become Lord Treasurer, 
and Digby. an( j t h e ener g e tic and unscrupulous Digby had suc- 
ceeded Falkland as Secretary of State. In Digby Charles had 
a man to whom he could confide secrets of which it was well 
to keep the honourable Nicholas in profound ignorance. 

Under these circumstances, the beliefi which had always 
been strong, that Charles had made himself the instmment of 

x9# a terrible Popish conspiracy was raised to absolute - 
impeach- conviction. It is at least significant that the news » 

ment to be Q f the Irish cessation was followed by a resolution -«1 

proceeded J 

wUh. to hurry on the proceedmgs against Laud, which had-^B 
been allowed to sleep for nearly two years. To those who can^m 
look back calmly at the past it may appear inexplicable that the^^^ e 
Houses thought it worth while to prosecute an old man whazz^ 0 
seems to us to have been absolutely harmless. He at leas»~.^3t 
could never have stepped forth, as it was once feared thar-^^t 
Strafford would step forth, to lead the King’s armies to victory^ ^T - 
The anger which was aroused against Laud was of a differen-^rr*it 
kind from that which had been aroused against StraffordE^pd- 
In him was seen the embodiment of that spirit which was lead-^&^- 
ing men who called themselves Protestants to seek th*-^" 16 
co-operation of Irishmen and Catholics. Few could dive^^ 
themselves of the belief that Laud had been the centre of a 
dark and hideous conspiracy, which was now exploding aroun^ 
them at every point. 2 

1 The Scottish Dove. E. 75, 21. 

2 A curious reason for proceeding against Laud is given in The 

pìete Intelligencer (E. 75, 32). “ Certainly the sparing of him hath be&^® 

a great provocation to Heaven, for it is a sign that we have not beec ^ 
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Therefore ít was that the rancorous hatred with which Prynne 
had ransacked the Àrchbishop’s ceil in May, and had carried 
off every scrap of paper from which he could hope to extract 
evidence against him, at last borefruit in Gctober. On the igth 
the Commons voted to present 10 the Peers further artìcles 
against the Àrchbishop, and on the a^rd the Peers ordered him 
to send ín his answer. The proccedings thus launched would 
take their course, and it was at least better for Laud that he 
should meet his enemies face to face y rather than that, as 
had been barbarously proposed earlier in the year, he should 
be sent to New England to be baited as a bear at the stake by 
the separatists who had once fled before hím . 1 

The dread of a union between Cavalier and Papíst whích 
did so much to wreck Charles's cause, was baseless enough so 
Èxpecied far as the bulk of Charles’s supporters were concerned ; 
between but it was not baseless as regarded Charles himself. 
Caihohcs The regiment of English soldiers Froni Ireland, whìch 
Cavjdíw, landed at Minehead, and had passed on to 

Eristol^ was only the forerunner of the larger force, obtained 
by the connivance of Irísh Catholics, which was tomake it pos- 
sible for the King to take up once more his origínal plan of 
operating against London with three armies. If theold ivestern 
army, under Prince Maurice, was engaged at Plymouth, and the 
old northern army w T as kept at bay by Manchester and the Fair- 
faxes, two new armies might be created. Hopton, 
who had now recovered from his wounds, was avaiL 
able to lead a force, partly composed of 2,000 Eng- 
lishsoldiers from Munster, through thesouthern coun- 
ties Ìnto Sussex and Kent ; whilst Sír John Byron, who had 
recently been created Lord Byron, was to take the command of 
a small army in Cheshíre, which was to be reinforced by 4,000 
English soldiers from Leinster. Hís first work would be to 

careHiI to gíve the Cburch a sacrifice as the State. We could soon revenge 
oiir own injuries upon Straíford, but we have been slow and bchind ín 
tevenging the cause of God upon Canterbury, he having corrupted our 
relìgion, banished the godly, introduced sujxrsiitions, and embrewed both 
kingdoms at first in n tíncture of blood, and all this nmiíitnral war oí ours 
hath Ìts rfee and growth from this unhappy scedtitne of his designs.” 

1 Histury uf the Troubles and TriaL í*s \s. ‘UV 
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consideration* On the other hand, if Monro persi&ted ìn a reso- 
lution to transfer his array to England, he was to be ‘attempted 
hy money or gifts/ The Scottish colonists, too, were to be 
warned that Monro’s desertion of Ireland vvould lead to their 
extirpation. If a in spite of allj Monro actually embarked, the 
frish were to 1 be incited to fall upon the mhabiting Scots, as 
the best means to draw back the auxilíaries in case the inhabit- 
ing Scots have not entirely submitted themselves to the cessa- 
tion/ There would not be much difficulty in persuading the 
Irish to a course so agreeable to their own interests, if they were 
put * in hope to get the lands/ Nor was this all. Afier Monro’s 
troops were fairly gone, the Irìsh were to be told thatthey could 
1 in no ways so much recommend themselves to the Kíng nor 
obtain for themselves such condìtions as by following of them 
and fallíng upon them^ 1 

After this it is hardly necessary to ask w-hy Chades’s whole 
career ended in failure. The simplicity of aim which is the 
one common feature of the designs of the successful heroes and 
the successful villaíns of the world was wholly wanting to him. 
If the Parliamentary leaders had no knowledge of the details of 
hís ÌntrígueSj they had no dífficulty in divming their general 
tendency. Even the belíef, widely prevalent in England, that 
Insh native troops had been sent over w T as not much ? if at all, 
Ìn advance of CharWs intentions. On November 10 Digby 
XT informed Ormond that the King was now ready to 

iń?h 10 accept a proposal made by Lord Taane to brìng over 

2,000 lrish, conceiving that he shall not onìy be ad- 
vantaged by their presence in the affairs of England, but also 
ín the affairs of Ireland by theìr absence. “ It ís therefore, ,í 
added Digby, “his Majesty’s pleasurethat your lordshípgiveall 
possible furtherance to the comlng over of as many of the princi* 
pal Irísh as can be engaged, leaving the kingdom strong enougb 
against the Scots,” * 

It is not unlíkely that some inkling of Grmond’s instruc- 
tions rcached the Parliamentary leaders through the lips of 

* Instructions sent by Sir G. Hamilton, October 19* Cartt MSS . viL 
fòl. [SS. 

3 Digby to Ormoncl, November 10. Cajte*$ Ormotxf, v. 503. 
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Holland. 1 At all events, it was at this time that the Houses 
took a step which, purely formal as it was, served as an indi- 
Not h cat i° n that they n0 l° n ger intended to keep terms 
Thcuscof with the King. On November n % by authorising 
GreatSeai the use of the new Great Seal, they laid claim to 
authonsed. p 0ssess t h e highest symbol of sovereignty, and on 
the 3oth it was actually entrusted to six Commissioners named 
by themselves. 2 

Stem as was the resolution of the Houses, their anxiety 
must have been great. Newcastle’s failure at Hull had given 
The them a breathíng time, but it had hardly given them 
southern more. Essex remained immovable at St. Albans, 
thedefen- and Skippon at Newport Pagnell. Waller, more 
evc. active than Essex, was the favourite of all who be- 
lieved that greater energy would produce more successful 
Nov. 4. results. On November 4 he was placed at the head 
East^n th ' a new South-Eastern Association, comprising the 
Association. counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire 3 ’" 

What supplies could be procured were hurried forward to hiá ^ 
Nov headquarters, and on the 7th he set out to besiege 

Waiier Basing House — Loyalty House, as its owner loved to ^ — ) 

JBasing call it — the fortified mansion of the Catholic Marquis-^^K'S 

Hoitòe ‘ of Winchester, now garrisoned by a party of London^^~*i 

Royalists. Basing House commanded the road to the Wesl^^st 
through Salisbury, as Donnington Castle, now garrisoned fomr^or 
the King, commanded the more northem road to the Wesr-^^st 
through Newbury. 

Walleris first attack upon Basing House wu^s 
frustrated by a storm of wind and rain. His secon^ 
attempt came to nothing from a cause far mo i 
ominous of disaster. His troops had long remaine^^sd 
unpaid, and a mutinous spirit was easily arouse^^sd 
amongst them. On the i2th a Westminster re p^=? '- 
ment refused to obey orders, and two days later the Lond c ~^>n 
trained bands, bidden to advance to the assault, shout^^t/ 


Nov. 12. 
Mutinous. 
spirit of his 
troops 

Nov. 14. 
Desertion 
of the 
Londoners. 


1 This is hinted at in a newsletter of November ||. 
Étrangères , xlix. fol. 333. 

2 L.J. vi. 305, 1». 
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9 Ibid. vi. 294. 
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The capture of Arundel marked the high tide of Royalist 

success which had begun to swdl at Stratton. It was soon to 
be discovered that the forces of which Charles couìd dispose i 
were insufficient to support so daring a strategy, Hopron J s ] 
little army was scattered over a tract of country too wide for I 
safety in the presence of so able a tactician as Waller. On the j 
early moming of the 1 3th the Parliamentary general I 
iit^surpiùe fell upon Lord Crawford's quarters at Alton. Craw- I 
ford escaped with the greater part of his horse, but I 
his foot surrendered after a short resistance. Of near upon a I 
thousand prisoners five hundred took the Covenant and trans- I 
ferred their services to Parliament. The newsmongers at 
London had their laugh when they heard that Waller had re^ 1 
captured a cask of sack which he had courteously presented to I 
Crawford a few days before. It was of greatcr importancel 
that the Westminster regiment, which had refused to advance ] 
at Basing, showed no signs of fìinching at Alton. 1 

The loss of Arundel, in fact, had roused London and the | 
southem counties from their apathy, Two fresh regimentsof i 
Waikr City trained bands had been despatched to take thel 
reínforced. 0 f those which had deserted their commandcfjM 

and 600 horse were sent by Essex to complete Waller's force. I 
If the majority of the gentry of Kent and Sussex were on thel 
side of the King, the middle classes did not share theiíl 
opinions, and even those who under ordínary drcumstanaá 
would have wished to remain neutral had no desire to see 1 
their own district the seat of a desolatìng war. Hopton, 
fearing a repetition of the surprise of Alton, aban- 
wS£iT doned Petersfield, and thus broke the line of com-j 
^® 1, munication between Winchester and ArundeL W.ilLr 
was now at liberty tc move. On December 2% y 
sat down before A deL The surrt 


1644. 
Jan. 6. 
Surrcnder 
of Arundel 
Castle. 


Castie. castle on Janu^“ 
Royalist invasion oftheS 

1 The Parliament Scom? 

E. 79, 22. The Ktn$k~ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PRESBYTERIANS AND INDEFENDENT5. 


1643. 
Nov h 8. 
Fym Masler 


Sicknesji 


Long before the tidings of Waller's success reached London 
the statesinan whose tinflagging confidence during the darkest 
hours of adversity had made success possible was 
F m ier beyond the reach of joy or $orrow\ On November 8 
c/the the Houses had conferred upon Pym the Mastership 

Ordnance. . , , e 

of the Ordnance, emrusting to him, as to one of 
whose fidebty no doubts could be entertained, the care of the 
store of arms in the Tower. 1 He had been aíìing for some 
montbs, and though at one time he seemed to be 
recovering, the improvement was not of long con- 
tinuance. In the early days of Decemberj as he lay on his 
síck bed, he told his sorrowing friends that to him life or death 
was indífferent : — f if he lived, he 'would do what ser\ r ice he 
could ; Ìf he died, he should go to that God whom he had 
served, and who would carry on His work by sorne others/ 
Pym's disease was an ìnternal abscess, and on the evening of 
Dk. s. December 8 he died. s On the i^th Lords and 
CommonSj accompanied by the Assembly of Divìnes, 
Dec. 15 followed to its grave in the Chapel of Henry VII. 
ttís ftucra]. the body of their uncrowned leaden Ry an un- 
prccedented step the Commons voted 10,000/. for the payment 
of the debts of the man who, abandoning hìmself to the ser- 
více of the State, had impoverished his own family. 

“ I beseech you,” said Stephen Marshall in his funeral 


1 CJ. iii. 303. LJ vi. 297. 

s A ttarraìtve &f the deatk and dùease of Jokn Pym. K, 79, 27, 
Sermon by Stephen MarshalL E* So, I. 
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sermon before the assembled Houses, “ let not any of you 
have one sad thought touching him ; nor, secondly, would I 
have you moum out of any such apprehension as the enemies 
have, and for which they rejoice, as if our cause were not good, 
or we should lose it for want of hands to carry it on. No, 
beloved, this cause must prosper ; and although we were all 
dead, our armies overthrown, and even our Parliaments dis- 
solved, this cause must prevail.” 

“The greatest libertyof our kingdom,” Pym had once 
said, “ is religion.” 1 In this characteristic utterance he gave 
Pym** t0 ^ s ^ es wor ^* Above all existing law, 

chmcttr above all popular rights, he placed religion. For 
and work. ^owever, religion did not stand in opposition to 

the world and the things of the world. He never thought of 
deserting work amongst his fellow-men to devote himself to 
the salvation of his own soul. Divine laws, apprehended by 
the individual conscience, were to be applied to the govem* 
ment of society, and these laws were, in his mind, very closely 
connected with the existing laws of England. The nature of 
the struggle against Charles and Laud led him to look to Par* 
liament as a fitting instrument of govemment wherewirh to 
replace the failing authority of the King, though he never 
idealised Parliament quite as much as Eliot had done. Unlike 
Eliot, he lived long enough to see the principles which he 
cherished rejected by one House of Parliament, and supported 
only by a minority in the other, who, through the desertion 
a large number of their fellow-members, were able to pose a® 


a majority. His situation was one to test the strongest braif*'" - 
one, it may fairly be said, from the difficulties of which ^ 
single brain was capable of discovering a way of escape. ^ 
Pym had been a mere Parliamentarian, wishing to substit:^ 0 
the sovereignty of the many for the sovereignty of one, 
work would have been, intellectually at least, comparati^^ 
easy. His difficulties arose from his recognition that n c~*°] 
tlian the form of government was at stake, and from his 
that religion — or, in other words, Puritanism — must be up!®^ 



1 A skort view of the life and actions of . . . John Pym. E. 68, 
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if the natìon were to live, even against the will of the nation 
itself. 

In Pym T s days the modern system of party government 
was beyond reaeh, as neither the eonstitutional habít nor the 
H* ís aprc- assured liberty of speech and wrìting, which is essen- 
p^ny rof tial to the maintenance of that habit, was in exis- 
government. t enceí What Pym did was to attempt to replace 
the monarchical organisation by an organisatìon resting on 
volnntary assocíation. In 1621 his fìrst recorded Parlíamentary 
utterance asked for 1 an oath of association ? to secure English- 
men against the Catholics at home, *and that those whoshould 
refuse the same shouìd not hold any office in the common- 
wealthd This proposal, which grew out of the Assoeiation of 
1584, was the germ of the Protestation of 164T, and of the 
Parlìamentary Covenant of 1643, if not of the Solernn League 
and Covenant ìtself. 

Gut of the idea of mutiial assodation in defence of a 
principle, as better than mutual assocíation ìn defence of a 
person, party government would eventually grow. Its time 
was not yet come. Not only did the new T system then } as ever* 
fìnd ítself scouted by those who clung to older forms, but all 
healthy political development w T as made impossible by the 
King. In that adherenee to narrow T legality tempered by a 
mixture of force and íntrígue, which was Charles's ideal of 
statesmanship, Pym at once recognised a disturbing dement to 
be cast out at all hazards, even if its existence necessitated an 
appeaì to the arbítrament of the sword. 

Under the stress of this danger Pym threw away one half 
of his creed in order to preserve intact the other and the 
nobler haíf. It is true that the relígion of Falkland and of 
Jeremy Taylor was as elevated as that of Winthrop and 
IBaxter, but the pressing question of the day was not whether 
crne belíef could subsist side by side with the other, but whether 
one was to be ìmposed on the olher by the aid of army plots 
and Irish cessations. Before thís danger Purítanism stifíened 
itself for the conflict, and it found its leader in Pym. There 
was to be no counting of heads — no trust in old constitutional 
fforms* If the Lords would not join the Commons, the 

VOU I- Si 
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Commons would save the State without them. If the Com- 
mons hesitated, the shouts of the citizens must awaken them 
to their duty. 

When the danger passed away Pym’s services would be for- 
gotten, or would be counted as crimes. As long as Charles 
lived services such as his could not be dispensed with. Hon- 
ourable combination with men of good-wiU to the cause which 
they reverenced was Pym’s defence against the shifty politics 
of Charles. The power of a resolute and devoted minority 
was to be opposed to the weakness of a distracted majority, 
and until that majority should obtain the coherence which 
alone could make it strong, the fewer in number were certain 
to prevail. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be with regard 
to Pym’s aims, there can be none as to the spirit in which he 
pursued them. In his personal dealings with men of his own 
party there was no assumption of superiority, no contemptuous 
disregard for those who differed from him. It is hard from 
such record of the Parliamentary debates as remains to us to 
recognise him as a leader at all. He worked by influence, not 
by eloquence ; and his influence was founded on his power of 
distinguishing the important points of a complicated situation 
from those which were comparatively unimportant. Hence his 
anxiety to gain allies by any concession of which circumstances 
would admit. During the crisis of July and August he had 
succeeded in reconciling Essex to his duty to the Parliamentary 
cause. In accepting the Covenant he had striven to give it as 
wide an interpretation as possible. Those who speak of bi® 
as the leader of the Presbyterian party mistake the nature of 
the man. He was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian by 
conviction. He regarded forms of church government as of 
very secondary importance. In the last speech which he is 
known to have uttered in Parliament, 1 he based his acceptance 
of the abolition of Episcopacy solely on the strength which 
that abolition would give to those who were fìghting against 
Charies. The one thing which he asked for the Church was 


* See p. 233. 
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thai it should he sineerely Protestant, Aìì else was but a 
matter of expediency, 

It may be tbat Pym was happy in the opportunity of his 
death, New issues were opening before the natíon, vrìíh 
respect to which hts judgment was líkely to be at fault. His 
own greatness was^ unlike that of Strafford, the greatness of 
one who embraces much to whìch he can give no defìnite form, 
The whole future constitution of England was in his mindj but 
it was there in a fìuid state T incapable as yct of bdng reduced 
into practical shape, King and Lords and Commons were 
therej with the Commons to givethe decisíve w T ord. The ríght 
of rtppeal from the House of Commons to outside opinion 
was there, and due submission to the majesty of the law was 
there as weìl. Party discipline and combinatíon filled no small 
place Ìn his plans. All these things floated before him as the 
wreaths of smoke which poured from the opened casket in 
the Arabian tale. The time would come when the coiling 
vapours would take sliape in that settlement of the Ke- 
volution of ió88, which was one day to gíve repose to 
England. 

When Pym dicd there ivas sorrow and regret, but therc 
was no wail of despair. The Parliamentary party was not 
Ukely to perish with hím, and as long as Charles lived and 
reigned it would in some form or other continue to exíst, 

To meet Pym with an ecelesiastícal policy broader and 
nobler than any that had yet been emmciated w T as beyond 
Charles's power, but he could hardìy faìl to perceive the strength 
which his adversaries derived from the mere namc of Parlia- 
ment. That strength he was now resolved to have upon his 
Dec, 32. own side. On Decemher 22 he surmnoned all the 
^nmons members of either House who had left Westminster 
a I rea dy T or were wìlling to leave it on promise of 
Ojtígrd. pardon, to meet on January 22 in Parlìament at 

Oxford. Forgetful of his own transactions with the Irish, he 
was prepared to stand forth as the champion of EngHsh 
nationality, and to caìl on the loyal Houses to express their 
mdignation at the invitatíon given to the Scots to ínvade 
England 

% z 
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That the meeting of a partisan Parliament at Oxford should 
lead to a good understanding with the partisan Parliament at 
a broader Westminster was most improbahle. Charles’s only 
p° H cy real chance lay in the enunciation of a broader and 
more attractive policy, which would rally to his 
side, not indeed his opponents in the field and in the senate, 
but the nation as a whole. Neither himself nor his advisers 
were capable of devising such a policy. The military party, 
headed by Rupert, urged him to finish the war by victory, not 
by negotiation. Digby, the raercurial Secretary of State, had 
favoured the transportation of the Irish army to England, and 
he was equally ready to break the strength of his adversaries 
by winning over to his side either classes or individuals to 
whom he had anything to ofíer. Statesmanship became in 
Digby's hands a mere policy of intrigue. 

By this time parties were more thoroughly divided by their 
religious proclivities than they had been some months before, 
A and the conduct of the Hothams and of Sir Alexander 

togain Carew was not likely to find imitators. Captain 

ham Lnd Backhouse, who had been invited to betray 

Gioucester. Qi oucester to t h e King, met guile with guile, and 

pretended to enter into the plot in order that he might lure 
his adversaries to their destruction. The nobler Colonel 
Hutchinson, to whom 10,000/. and a peerage was offered in 
the handwriting of Newcastle himself, as the purchase-moneyof 
the betrayal of Nottingham, scornfully rejected the temptation . 1 

Digby had a larger net to throw than might suífice for the 
gaining possession of a fortress or a town. For some months 
a movement had been gathering head at Westminster which he 
hoped to turn to the profit of his master. 

The evident wish of the great majority of the divines in the 
Assembly to impose Presbyterianism upon the nation had met 
Oppositíon with unlooked-for opposition. The old Separatists, 
minster West ' Anabaptists, Antinomians, and the like, had indeed 
Ateembiy. f 0 und no place in a body chosen by the two Houses, 
but there were a few members to whom the public voice, in 

1 A true relation of a wicked plot, in Bibl. Gloucestr. voL ii. A dis- 
urvery of the treacherous attempt . E. 79, 30. 
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spite of theìr own disclaimer* persisted ín giving the name of 
Independents. 1 Five of the most notable of these, Thomas 
The five Goodwin, Nye, Simpson, Eridge, and Boroughs, were 
di^endng University men who had been driven from England 
at the time of the Laudìan perseeution, and who had 
recently come back to England after occupyíng mmisterial 
posítions at Kotterdam or Arnheim. Though concurring ín 
the main with the Separatist ideas on church government, 
they had refused to follow them in denouncing the Church of 
England as apostate, and they fancied that they had hit upon a 
wise middle course hetween the loose independency of the 
Separadsts and the iron discipline of the Presbyterians, They 
d held that no congregatìon ought to be subjected 
ind pen- to coercive jurisdìction outside itself, though they 
allowed to each congregation the right of remon- 
strating against the proceedings of any other, and even, Ìf ít 
saw fìt so to do, of refusing to hold communion with it. The 
theory adopted by the five díssenting brethren, as they came 
to be cailed in the Assembly, was oniy one of many whlch 
were floating about at a time when the existing church organi- 
sation was thrown into the crucibie. Its importance lay In the 
fact that it was vigorously defended by men of ability and 
culture, and was by them cleared from the harsh and un- 
charitable judgments which gave reasonable offence in the 
mouths of many of the older Separatists. It was onìy 
indirectiy, by weakening the clericai organisation and by 
strengthening the authority of the laíty, whose influence was 
more iikely to prevail in separate congregatìons than in the 
iarger Presbyterian assemblies, that it appealed to the deeply 
seated English suspicion of clerical rule* 

That suspicion had been recently Ìnvigorated by the 
imposition of the Covenant and the calling in of the Scots. 

The last achievement of Pym J s statesmanship, which 
iiíat ihe had made more bitter the bìtterness of Oxford, and 
veiamt ‘ had made it possible for Charles once more to gather 
a Parliament around him, was driving the more resolute 
Purìtans in an opposite direction, Men who had stnick out 
} Soe p. 229, 
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for themselves some new theological system, and who had lost 
all sense of proportion in the intentness of their gaze upon 
one biblical doctrine or the other, made common cause with 
men who, like the dissenting brethren, accepted the received 
theology of the day, but who objected to the imposition even 
of their own beliefs by an extemal clerical authority. 

The Independency of the Civil War was the joint product 
of these two factors. The former derived its strength from the 
th c ncw lower classes in the towns, from the yeomanry in the 
indepen- country, and more especially from those soldiers in 
dency. t h e arm y w ho had come forth from amongst the 
yeomanry at Cromweirs bidding, and who, inspired with all the 
vigour which a self-chosen belief brings with it, were beginning 
to be known amongst themselves as the godly party. Amongst 
these men the Covenant was regarded as a mark of bondage. 
Cromwell himself had deferred his adhesion to it as long as it 
was possible to do so, and in London many of the more fiery 
proposed spirits prepared a petition to Parliament, in which 
against* the *h e y denounced the tyranny of Presbyterianism, and 
Covenant. declared that if the Covenant were enforced they 
would induce the soldiers of their way of thinking to lay down 
their arms. It was only at the urgent entreaty of Nye that 
the petition was suppressed by those who had drawn it up. 1 

Nye, it may be supposed, acted as the mouthpiece of the 
Assembly Independents, who still cherished a hope that the 
Theinde- Assembly would render the govemment to be 

Sf the 111 * established in the Church sufficiently elastic to ac* 

AssemWy. comraodate those who were disinclined to place their 
necks under the Presbyterian yoke. The tone of the Assembly 
The when, on Óctober 17, the discussion on the te- 
Asimbiy organisation of church govemment was opened, was 
cWh” such as to make them hopeful. If there were any 
govemment. w h 0 t h 0U ght that a body of English clergymen would 
accept the Scottish system without discussion, they were speedily 
undeceived. Point after point was argued with pertinacious 
minuteness. The spirit of the Assembly was thoroughly in 

1 Ogle to Bristol, October 17. A secret negotiaiion^ 1. Camd. Mi* 
voL viiL 
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accordance with Vane r s amendment Its memhers cared 
much less about the exampie of the best reformed Churcbes 
than about the authoritative doctrine of the Word of God* 
W r hat that doctrine was it was not easy to discover. Efíbrts were 
made to construe writings which brístled wíth metaphor and 
allusion as if they were Acts of Parliament. Yet, aiter all, no 
man, and especialiy no assembly of men, is guided by logic 
alone, The example of the vigour of the Scottish Church 
Pr«by- weíghed in the balance more heavily than its 
authority. When, after some weeks' debate, the 
h y Jt * first steps were taken in favour of the Presbyterian 
system, it became evídent that the organisation of the Church 
of Scotland would, as far as the Westminster Assembly could 
prevaíl, be adopted in England as welL 

The burden of what opposition there was fell upon the five 
dissentíng bretbren. It ís unnecessary to recite the details of 
o osition l ^ e stru £í^ e ’ It is enough to remember the difìfer- 
o/Scìn? ence of prínciple whích lay behind each petty con- 
dcprndems. tent j on The Presbyterian ideal was an official 
Church with the right of enforcìng disciplíne on recalcitrant 
members, and resting on the general support of Puritan 
Englíshmen. The Independent ideal w T as the abolition of 
coercive discipline over congregations in which the lay 
element would obtaín* by the very fact of its direct incidence, 
a preponderating influence* 

Outsíde the doors of the Assembly feeling was likely to be 
dirided. If the Independents had on theír síde the English 
Pubiic dislike of clerical rule, they had against them the 
opìnioia. English dislike of strange opinions. From such 
opinions they were themselves entirely free. They had no 
wish to re-baptise infants, to declaim agaìnst the sìnful- 
ness of regarding the moral law, or to deny the divinìty of 
the Saviour. Kevertheless, they had to share in the un- 
popularity of those who díd. Many a sober Englíshman who 
had rebelled agaìnst the tyranny of Laud refused to allow 
doctrines to be openly preacbcd which appeared to sap the 
very foundations of morality as welì as of religion. The 
question of Presbyterianism or Independency would be thrust 
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into the background, and the question of toleration or no 
toleration would take its piace. 

It was no wonder therefore that the Assembly Indepen- 
dents should feel their relations with the members of the sects 
to be somewhat uncertain. The successful intervention of 
Nye to stop the presentation of the petition against the 
Covenant is sufficient evidence that the two wings of the party 
had been forced into accord by the common dread lest the 
Scots should impose Presbyterianism by force of arms. The 
same dread led to negotiations of an unexpected kind. The 
Th« ind«- old Peace-party was still strong in the City, and its 
Ihe p«Sf- nd loaders were startled to find that they had now a 
common ground with those whom they had long 
regarded as their bitterest enemies. An intermediary was 
found in a certain Thomas Ogle, who had been connected 
with the plots of Sir Nicholas Crisp, 1 and who, on some charge, 
the nature of which is now unknown, had been lying in various 
prisons for nearly seven months. 

The result of the communications thus opened between 
the sects and the Royalists of the Peace-party was a resolution 
to appeal to Charles for a settlement which it seemed hopeless 
to expect from a Parliament which had called in the Scots. 
The terms agreed to were to be forwarded by Ogle to Bristol, 
the least bigoted of Charles’s influential adherents. The letter 
which Ogle wrote to accompany these proposals was dated 
Gct ^ on October 17, the day on which the Assembly 
a negotia. entered upon its debate on church government, but 

tion with 1 

the King it was not sent off till November 24, and the delay 
prop ° more *h an fj ve wee k s may conjecturally be 

Teras 240 attributed to the desire of some of its promoters to 
offered. avoid an appeal to the King till the course of the 
Assembly had been clearly indicated. 

The propositions forwarded to Bristol asked that Episcopal 
government might be retained, though the whole of the exist- 
ing Episcopate was to be deprived of office. Their successors 
were to be such as ‘through their unblameable lives and 
doctrine have interest in the people’s affection. , Visitors were 
1 Seep. iii. 
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to be appointed to abolish obnoxious ceremonies 3 justice wasto 
be done to those who had suflfered in past times, and the trial 
of delinquents was to he conducted eìther by a known law or 
in full and free Parliament. The breach between King and 
Parliament was to be repaired, and Charles was to admìt to 
audíence some persons selected by the thousands in London 
who wished to be eased of the burdens laid on thetn by the 
Bishops. 1 

A popular Epìscopacy with tderation for those who 
declined to submit to the Episcopal system was the burden of 
Gìstoftho these proposals. In the maìn it was the settlement 
proposaià. jggg anticipated, No special blame Ìs due to 
Charles for rejectíng an offer which would have been equaìly 
rejected by the great majority of hís opponems. Where 
he went wrong was that, ìnstead of accepting or reject- 
ing so important an overture on its own merits, he allowed 
himself to be entangled by it in an intrigue, the díscovery of 
which inflicted a severe blow on the royal cause. The 
p the Parliamentary garrison of Aylesbury had long been a 
betmyaiof thorn in the side of tíie King’s commanders, and 
Ayic>bury. Ogle intimated that an ofììcer of the garrison, 

Colonel Mozley, was prepared to betray Aylesbury, as a proof 
of the serious intentions of the negotiators, Charles’s interest 
was at once aroused. He was also told that Deveníshj the 
keeper of the príson Ìn which Ogle w T as, wouid connive at his 
prisoner's escape, in order that he might come to Oxford to 
explaìn the whole matter in person. 

Already Ogie T s plot was being met by a counter-plot 
Both Mozley and Devenish had communicated their know- 
Xhc piot ledge to the Committee of Safety, and the letters 
betmyed, w hích passed between the conspirators and Oxford 
were duly iaid, either in the original or ín copy, before 
that body. In this w r ay the Committee learned that on De- 
cember 7 a bìll of exchange for 100/. had been sent to Ogle, 
together with a safe conduct for three persons to come to 
Oxford to carry on the negotiatíons. Three or four days later 

1 Ogle to Bristol, October 17. Propositions sent by Ogle. A 
mgotiaiiótt) i, S. Camd, Mùc . vol. viiL 
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Mozley was in London, ostensibly to ask for money for the 
garrison of Aylesbury, but mainly, it would seem, to arrange 
with the Parliamentary leaders the mode in which Charles’s 
i644< plot was to be met Early in January Ogle was 
o&T* allowed to escape, and appeared at Oxford, where he 
Oxford. urged the acceptance of the propositions of the 
Independents, without the faintest suspicion that every 
step taken by him was duly noted at Westminster. On 
January 5 Devenish wrote to Bristol, telling him that Ogle 
before leaving London had held a conversation with Nye and 
N ^ Goodwin, and had found them very reticent in con* 
Gcodwin sequence of the want of an answer from the King to 
raw assure them * what they may trust to.’ Without a 
definite understanding with Charles they could not engage 
themselves ; * for if they have nothing to move them by way 
of allurement, and that all shall be left to their jealousy and 
fear of the Scotch and Presbytery, it may prevail with them 
perhaps to retire, but not apply themselves to the King with* 
out some reasonable invitations, which these very fears and 
jealousies may make way for the embracement of.’ 1 

Though it is far from certain that these words were spoken 
by Nye and Goodwin, there is at least a strong probability 
that they express the feelings which they entertained towards 
the King. Charles had shown great haste to get possession 
of Aylesbury, but no eagerness whatever to adopt a policy of 
wise toleration. Bristol was, no doubt, more accessible to 
large ideas than his master, but his language was far too vague 
to attract men whose hearts were set on solving a great 
spiritual problem. “ You go,” he had written to 
Dec. 19. Mozley, “ upon a good ground, and such a one as 
letíeAo must unite all honest Englishmen, although in other 
Moziey. things of diíferent minds, which is not to be overrun 
by an invasion of the Scots, who, if they should prevail, wiU 
tyrannise both over our estates and consciences.” 2 


1 A secret negotiation , ia-27. Carnd. Misc. vol. viii. 

* Bristol to Mozley, December 19. A secret negotiation y 25. Cernd, 
Misc . vol. viii. 
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Not onìy was the acceptance of the Independent scheme 
by Charles extremely oncertain, but ín the !ast weeks of the 
Hopes of ý ear ^d^pendents in the Àssembly were able to 
íhe inde' entertain hopes of obtaining from that body all that 
írom thé they could reasonably desìre, It is possible that the 
Assembiy. t jj ree m embers of the Committee of Safety who t on 
December u, learned the secret of the negotiadons wíth the 
Kíng v intimated to the Presbyterians in the Assembly that it 
would be dangerous to push the Independents to the walh 
Even if thís was not the case, it was evìdent that ít w r as no 
tíme to divide the Parlíamentary party, w r hen Pym was no longer 
there to lead them, and when Towcester and Àrnndel were 
both occupìed by Royalist garrisons. Even Baillíe, w T ho had 
recently arrived to attend the meetìngs of the Assembly as a 
Scottish Commissioner, and who hated the very idea of 
toleratíon with a perfect hatred, was convinced that for a time 
at least the Indcpendents must be concíliated. “ With them,” 
he naívely wrote on December 7, “ we purpose not to meddle 
in haste, líll it please God to advance our army, which we 
expect will much assist our arguments, 77 1 Other reasons too 
there were for yielding something. No strong Presbyterian 
party was yet formed amongst the laity, and it was perhaps 
hardly possibìe to form one till Independency came to be 
associated with milìtary aggression, In the meanwhìle greater 
dangers thanwere to befeared from the Assembly Independents 
were impendíng. “ In the time of this anarchy,” complaincd 
Baillie, about December 14, “the divisions of people weekly 
does much increase. The Independent party grows, but the 
Ànabaptists more, and the Antínomians most. Às yet a 
JTesbytery to this people is conceived a strange monster/' 3 
Before long d was a matter of general knowledge that some 
negotiations had been opened between the Independents and 
the King. “ I know,” wrote BailUe on January 1, “ they have 
offers from the Court of all they require.” 3 

The concilíatory feeling generated by this condition of affaírs 
found expression ín a deciaration issued on December 23 in the 


1 £aillù t ìi. Hti 


* IbùL ìi 11 7, 


1 Ibid. ii, 133. 
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narae of the Assembly. 1 Though, as far as its title went, it 
was a warning against the gathering of new congregations, the 
Dec. Assembly in point of fact offered to ‘concur to preserve 
DecWion w hatever should appear to be the rights of particular 
Aasembiy. congregations, according to the Word ; and to bear 
with such whose consciences cannot in all things conform to 
the public rule, as far as the Word of God would have them 
bome withaL > To this declaration were appended the 
signatures of such decided Presbyterians as Twiss and Marshall, 
Herle and Palmer, and the five dissenting brethren were fairly 
justified in believing that more was to be obtained from 
the Assembly than they had any reason to expect from 
Charles. 

Yet, either because the five distrusted the majority of the 
Assembly, or because they wished to bring before the know- 

^ ledge of the public their real wishes, they published 
jan. t (!) about the beginning of the new year a statement of 
log^tkSr their views. From the Apologetical Narration, as 
N&rrmtioo. terme< j j t appeared that they were not in 

agreement with the authors of the propositions sent to Charles 
in asking for liberty to form separate congregations uncon* 
nected with the principal Church of the nation. What they 
asked was that no ecclesiastical assembly should exercise any 
coercive jurisdiction at all. Such coercive jurisdiction as might 
be necessary was to be exercised directly by the State. 2 

The Apologetical Narration was therefore rather an appeal 
against clericalism than a complete vindication of liberty of 
conscience. Its authors were not long in assuring themselves 
what they had strongly suspected already, that nothing was to 
be expected from Charles. On January 6, Ogle 
oáíS'from urged Nye to hasten to Oxford, where he would ‘be 
'Qxfmú, admitted his Majesty’s chaplain, and highly preferred 
upon the conclusion. , On the 9th Bristol sent a 
* warm exhortation to rise against the tyranny of the 
Scots, and a vague assurance that the Independents should be 

1 Crrtain consìderations to dissuade men from further guihering of 
Ckmrckes. E. 79, 16. 

* Tke ApoìùgUical Nmrtatwn. E. 80, 7. 
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satisfìed in such a way as to content all discreet persons* 1 The 
want of precision in Brístors overtures, coupled with the appeal 
to the lowest motives contained in Ggle’s offers, was in itself cal- 
culated to warn Nye and his feliows ofF the track, even if their 
knoìvledge of the plot for the betrayal of Àylesbury had not 
made them shy before. Stíll more untrustworthy must Charles 
have appeared to them when they leamed that he was engaged 
in yet another intrigue, of which the threads were kept dis- 
tinct from those in which he was attempting to involve them- 
selves. 

Some time before Ogle opened communications with the 
King s Colonel Rcade, the officer who had been tortured in 
Dublin, 2 and who had long been a prisoner ín the 
Decembt-r. Tower, had made his escape to Oxford, and had 
Brooite s entertained Charles wíth tales of the good-wull of the 
Londoners. Himself a CathoOc, he urged the King 
to open a correspondence with Sir Basil Brooke, a Càtholic 
who in Charles’s palmy days had rísen to favour under Port- 
land J s protection, and who, in the timeoftrouble, had negotìated 
w f ith the Catholics for their support to the throne, Brooke 
agreed to do his utmost to win over the City to Charles ! s cause. 
He was the more hopeful, as Ìn the end of 1643 there was a 
widespread díssatisfaction wìth the absorption of the trained 
bands Ìn distant míhtary enterprises, and with the ruinous 
effects of the prolongation of the war upon trade. Brookea 
main instrumems were Violet, a Royalist goldsmíth, w T ho had 
been in prison for refusing to pay his share of the Parliamentary 
taxatíon, and Riley, a scQUbmaster, who would be able to bring 
hìm into communication with the disahected militiamem 
Charles w r as sanguine enough to imagine that if he addressed a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and Áldermen assuring them of his 
constancy ín religíon, they would at once break with the Parlia- 
ment and declare for peace. 

The scheme was favoured by the Queen and the Duchess 
of Buckingham, and on December 26 the letter w + as despatched, 
As so often happened with Chades’s compromìsing despatches, 

1 A secret nigotiation, 27, 31. Camd. Atisc* voL viìl 
* Sec p, 112, 
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it fdl into the hands of the Committee of Safety. Even if 
the scheme had been more promising than it was, k was in- 
credibly foolhardy to entrnst its execution to a handful of 
The pioc schemers, of whom the principal were Catholics. The 
iia)V<ra1, letter itsdf contained no hint at that liberty of con- 
science which was the corner-stone of the negotiation with 
tbe Independents, and it therefore led surely to the conclu- 
sion which most men had reached already, that Charles was 
ready to make himself ail things to all men, with no intention 
of fulfílling any one of his promises, and with the absolute 
impossibility of fulfilling alL 1 

Ogle’s plot was not yet ripe for discussion in the House of 
Commons, if the time was ever to arrive. The attempt on 
Ogie’* piot Aylesbury had not yet been made, and it was un- 
desirable to compromise the Independents by 
all that had taken place. The denunciation of 
plot was admirably suited for a rallying cry. On 
January 6 the Commons were informed of their 
danger. The irritation was the greater as with the 
intercepted letter had been seized a copy of the 
King’s proclamation, summoning Parliament to 
Oxford. On the 8th the Lords not only showed that they 
shared in the angry feeling of the Commons, but gave 
signs of an intention to proceed with the Queen’s impeach- 
ment* 

Two days later the Houses were reminded that, con- 
currently with the intrigues which had recently been brought 
to light in England and Ireland, there was an outer network 
of diplomacy, the object of which was to rouse foreign Powers 
to afford moral or material assistance to the King in his war 
with his own subjects. One danger indeed was now 
War be- happily averted. A war had broken out between 
martT and D * Denmark and Sweden, and the Danish troops which 
Swctien. were tQ ^ ave ^ en pm-chased hy the cession of 
Orkney and Shetland, as Charles had continued to suggest, 1 
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1 A cunning plot. E. 29, 3. L.J. vi. 370. 

* L.J. vi. 369. Clarendon’s Life, iii. 38. 

* Fridericia, Danmarks ydre politiske historie, 1635-45, p. 3161 
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would now be needed at home. Às, howeverj the chance of 
Danish help diminishedjCharles and the Queen hadturnedtheir 
a change ey ' es upon F rance, where those wh o were no w í n autho - 

ríty might possibly be more ready to sympathis£ with 
a Jdng and queen in distress than Riehelieu had been. 

Louis XIII. had died in May, and Ìn the minority of his 
successor t Louis XIV. 5 his widow, Anne of Austria, exercísed 
M i the sovereignty as regent, Though she was utterly 
Dcath^of devoid of the political spirit, she could rouse herself 
Lùuaxin, a | times when her authority was assaíled, and her 
maternal instinct hindered her from caxryìng out, now that 
she was in power, the schemes Ìn favour of Spain 
Aufltrùt md to which she had lent too ready an ear as a neglected 
““ in * wífe* Mazarin, w + ho, with a fine sense of the limits 
which separate the possíble and the Ìmpossible, was already 
carrying out with success the anti-Spanish policy of the Tron 
Cardmal, won her respect alike by his skill in baffiing political 
intrigues and by the fame which accrued to her by victories in 
the field So firmly, indeed, did she cling to the minister, that 
a not very probable rumour asserted that respect before long 
warmed into a tenderer feeling, consecratcd by the bond of a 
secret marriage. 1 The first days of the new reìgn were 
bríghtened by the tidíngs that the young Duke of Enghien, 
M 9 neglecting the advice of older warriors, had dashed 

Bauie wí t0 P^ eces at Rocroi that Spantsh infantry which fot 

Kocroi* more than a century had given to Spain military 
predominance tn Europe* Enghíen followed up the blow in 
August by the capture of Thionville. The Spanish frontier 
definitely receded before the French armíes. 

The protection of France was now índeed worth havlng, 
and ít was with no slight satisfaction that Charles heard that a 
French ambassador was on his way to medíate a 
Harcourt s peace in England — a peace the terms of whieh, as 
might easily be concluded, would be very different 
from those whích he had rejected at Oxford. When, early in 
October, Harcourt, who was entrusted with this mission 


1 Cherticl, íJiSi* dc Fraruc pendent la mhiorité de Louìs XIV. ÌL 136* 
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arrived in London, he was welcomed by crowds weary of the 
war with shouts of “God bless the prince who brings us 
w Mon- pezcz J ” 1 The Parliamentary leaders were less 
ustue im- enthusiastic. They seized on Walter Montague, who 
prisonc<L accompanied the ambassador, and shut him up in 
the Tower, as being liable as a priest of English birth to 
English law ; and upon the ground that Harcourt refused to 
acknowledge the Houses as the Parliament of England they 
refused him the audience which he demanded . 2 

In November, therefore, Harcourt betook himself to Oxford. 
What passed there was veiled in secrecy, and when, early in 

^644. January, a letter of Digby’s was intercepted, in which 
Harcoi^t’* ^ was State ^ that Harcourt’s mission had failed as 
wid to" completely at Oxford as it had failed at Westminster, 
havefaikd. because Charles had refused to acknowledge the 
Houses as a Parliament, there must have been a feeling of 
relief amongst all who regarded a French mediation with 
suspicion. 

On January 10 the Houses leamt that they had congratu- 
lated themselves too soon. Another intercepted letter— this 
time from Lord Goring, the King’s ambassador in 
Paris — told another tale. Harcourt had been dis- 
cussing a proposal for a league between Charles and 
Harcourt’* the Queen Regent of France, and if the league had 
reai object. nQt ^een CO ncluded it had been because Charles 
had overreached himself by demanding too much and offering 
too little. Mazarin, however, had assured Goring that if 
Harcourt’s mediation failed he was ready to serve their 
Majesties to the utmost in arms or money, and though diplo- 
matic assurances might not go very far, Goring at least believed 
that a loan of money would be easily attainable, as well as an 
actual declaration of the enmity of France against the Parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland. Goring, too, had succeeded 
in obtaining large sums of money for the Queen’s jewels, which 

1 Harcx>urt to Mazarin, October Arch. des Aff. Étrangères , xlir. 

fol. 333. Gre^y to Brienne, October Jf. HarU MSS. 4,551, fol. 175. 

* L.J. vi 302, 308. 
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he had pawned, and was sending a considerable store of arms 
to England. 1 

Before Goring's letter was read in theCommonsan appea! 
had been made b y the Houses, not to the Lord Mayor and 
jan. s, A]dermen t but to the more popular assembly of the 
at^af to** Common Hall. The disclosure of Brooke's plot w;is 
thfi aty. received with the greatest indignation. On the 1 $th 
the Sheriffs and the Aldermcn, probably knowing that some at 
least of their number were regarded whth suspicion, invited the 
two Houses, together with the Scots Commíssioners and the 
Assembly of Divines, to a banquet, to be given as a manifesta- 
tion of the City f s resolution to maintain its union with the 
bodies invited in spite of Charles's efforts to divide them. 2 

The banquet was given on the i8th ín Merchant Taylors 1 
HalL In a preliminary sermon Stephen Marshall urged the 
jan is. necessit y un i 0Ilí drew specìal attention to 

theciiy the unprincipled combinations of their adversaries. 
bartqucu it y ou s hall see them, SÌ he said, 11 sending into France, 
offering offensive and defensíve leagues. What infìnite en- 
deavours are used ! what sort of men is not atteinpted—what 
profession soever they be of — be they Jesuits, be they friars, be 
they priests, be they professors, be they such as they call 
Puritans,” a Only a few of MarshalFs hearers would recognise 
the meanìng of the last allusion, but the general bearing of the 
passage would be in accordance wìth the feelìng of alL If it 
is too much to say that the vast audience was as united as it 
professed to be, at least it was far more united than could have 
been possible a month before, and for this Charles was maìnly 
responsible. 

As míght have been expected, the fact that Catholics had 
been largely employed in the recent plot was thrust into 
Th honfìre foregTOund. When the procession swept along 
in ch«p^ from the sermon to the feast, líght was set to a pile 
of ‘pictures and Popish trinkets’ heaped up on 
the spot where Cheapside Cross had formeriy stood The 


1 Goring to the Queen, January L.J '. vi. 375. 

* LJ. vi. 378. a Á sa< rcd pamgyrk. E. 30, 2. 
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bonfire delighted the multitude. Inside the hall, as soon as the 
banquet was over, Dr. Burgess called upon all present to sing 
the eighty-fifth Psalm, the psalm of joy in the Divine forgive- 
ness, of the union of mercy and peace, of truth and righteous- 
ness . 1 

In that song Cromwell and Warwick joined with Manchester 
and Essex. One day divisions might spring up between them, 
but for the present their hearts were united. No offer made 
by Charles had a chance of being taken seriously ; yet so little 
intelligence had Charles that the effect of the discovery of his 
intrigue with the City was simply to throw him back on his in- 
trigue with the Independents. If any man had succeeded to 
Charics *h e aut ^ ori ty of Pym it was the younger Vane. In 

offcrs his advocacy of the most trenchant measures against 

conscMnx* the royal power, and in his conviction of the useless- 
toVane. ness Q f negotiation, Vane’s sentiments were even 
more decided than those of Pym ; but he had given proofs 
whilst he sojoumed in America of his devotion to the new 
principle — still imperfectly understood even by many of its 
champions — of liberty of conscience. Through Lord Lovelace 
Charles now assured Vane of his readiness to grant that liberty. 

Vane can never for one moment have supposed that Charles’s 
mind had been suddenly illuminated. The befitting reply 
would have been to request Charles, as Philip of Spain had re- 
quested him at Madrid, to put his offers in practice before using 
them as a weapon of diplomacy. Instead of answering thus, 
Vane, himself not unversed in diplomatic art, affected to 
believe Charles to be in earnest, probably in the hope of dis- 
covering the secrets of the enemy. The negotiation was not 
long-lived, as its existence was soon discovered by Essex, who 
took offence at the initiation of a secret understanding without 
reference to himself. Incidentally the affair nearly led to a 
quarrel between the two Houses. The Lords were not only 
inclined to support Essex as a peer, but they were specially 
offended with Vane, as having thrown obstacles in the way of 
Hollaqd's restoration to his seat in Parliament . 2 


1 A secret negotiation, x. Camd Soe. vol. viii, 
* Anti-Aulicus. E 31. 17. Baillie, ii. 135. 
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One hope remained to Charìes. If he could not divide his 
enemiesj he might yet, through Mozley's treason, make him- 
jan. self master of Áylesbury, Anxious to strike the biovv 
umpt^n hefore hísOxford ParlÌament assembled on the 22nd* 
Ayicabury* sent out a force under Rupert hímself to effect 
the surprlse on the night of the 2ist, in spite of the deep snow 
which covered the fields. To increase the number of troops 
at his dísposal he withdrew his garríson from Towcester, The 
inclemency of the weather indeed saved him from a grave 
disaster. The forces whích EsseXj acting in concert wìth Mozley« 
was preparing to throw between the assailants and Oxford were 
prevented by the depth of the snow from stirrìng ; but the mere 
refusal of Mozley to open the gates accomplished nearly all 
that Essex had desìred. That night the long frost broke up } 
and gpsts of vvarm wmd turning the snow into slush made it 
hard for the weary soldíers to make good their footing, whílst 
the brooks which on the day before they had crossed with ease 
were now swollen into torrents. Some four hundred perished 
in the retreat, and Rupert 7 furious at the rebuff, was about to 
- hang Ogle as a traitor, when Digby interfered to save 

T“ p| ot him, 

inadè Itmgiwn „ „ 

ic Parik- On the 2Óth the maiti arcumstances of the plot 
were made known to the Houses, but care w r as taken 
not to print evidence whìch might raise suspicion agaínst the 
leading IndependentsJ 

1 C.J iii* 378. Warburton (ii, 361) bases his account of the thaw on 
Rupert’s Diary ; but, as he knew nothing of Ogle's plot, his account of 
the auempt on Aylesbury is vcry unsatisfactory. 
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I 

CHAPTER XIV 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Charles’s clumsy eíforts to divide his opponents had only re- 
sulted in knitting them more closely together. Success never 
IÓ44> attends those who play with great ideas for selfish 
Uteìtynot P ur P oses ) an d seldom indeed did Charles show any 
vet a pro- sign of doing more than this. The idea of liberty of 

blem tor 

practicai conscience was as yet too new to be adopted by any of 
statesmeq. t h ose p rac tical statesmen who had to rest upon that 
general public opinion into which it had not yet insinuated itself ; 
and though it is true that during the next few years special causes 
brought it prominently before the thoughts of Englishmen, 
there was no evidence of permanency in that early growth, 
and it was not till a generation had passed away that it rooted 
itself firmly in the soil. Yet already the pioneers were atwork, 
each cutting liis way aloof from the other through the dense 
thicket of the prejudice of centuries. 

Neither of the two great parties into which England was 
divided can claim the final victory as entirely their own. The 
Two sons of the Renaissance, who had been temporarily 
woridng' for mer g e d in the Cavalier party, prepared the way for 
iiberty. Locke and the ‘ Letters on Toleration. > The sons of 
the Protestant Reformation, temporarily merged in the Par- 
liamentary party, prepared the way for Milton and the * Areo- 
pagitica.’ Of the former the best representatives were Fuller 
and Chillingworth, of the latter Roger Williams. 

Of the larger-minded men who were working for liberty, 
the most comprehensive in his genius was Thomas Fuller. 
To a place amongst logical reasoners he makes no claim, but 
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the abounding wit which rested on his Ìnstinctive recognition 
of resemblances where no one else would have thought of 
Thoinaj iooking for them was mentally cormected with his 
FuHc-. still more abounding charíty, ever finding points of 
sympathy ín the tnidst of discord. His burly frame, his 
broad countenance beaming with good-nature, betokened a 
man with whom it was impossible to quarreh The sharpest 
and most unjust criticism never drew from hitn an angry word. 
No one ever formed warmer or more enduring friendships, and 
before he dkd he counted amongst his friends, Ìn addition to 
Cavaliers who had followed Charles in his adversity, at least 
one of that stern band which had sentenced their king to death. 
Such a career might have been that of a tíme-server, but a time- 
server Fuller never w f as, His warmth of heart and the roomi- 
ness of his inind embraced every man of good-will, and fixed 
upon whatever of purìty or nobleness might be in him as the 
bee fìxes on the honey. 

Fuller was a nephew of Davenant 3 the Calvinist Bíshop of 
Salisbury, and as a member of the Convocatìon which passed 
the new canons after the dissolution of the Short Par- 
liament, he had opposed the systcm of Laud without 
sidíng with the stricter Purìtans. In 1641 he sat Ìn 
the sub-committee which strove, under the chairman- 
ship of Wílliams, to prepare a scheme which míght 
restore harmony to the Church. The Chapel of the 
Savoy, whenever he preached as chaplaín, was filled 
to overflowing with an enthusiastic and íntelligent audience. 
If Ìt was impossíble for him to keep entirely aloof from 
the strife of the day, it was equally impossiblefor him to speak a 
word wìlh any other object than to allay its bittemess* 

During the first winter of the war Fuller made it evìdent 
that he had thrown in his lot with the Peace-party led by Holles 
and Maynard 1 His first published sermon, preached on 

1 The materials for the early part of Fnller's history have been care- 
fully worked up by Mr. J + E. Bailey in his admirable Li/e of Fulkr . 
Ml Bailey, however, wńting at a tíme when the proceedings of the 
Peace-party were almost entirely vciled m MS , makes Fuller, m my 
opiDÌon, ioo directly a Royalist at this period of his Ufe, The ianguage 
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December 28, 1642, is instinct with the sentiments to which 
these men were giving utterance in the House of Commons. 

1642. Knowing that the peace propositions of the Lords 
SmpSbk* had been accepted by the Lower House on the 
2Óth, 1 he took for his text, “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers. ,í During the past weeks the cry of “ No peace without 
truth ! ” had been ringing through the streets. In answer, 
Fuller avowed his conviction that during the two 
Fuiier’spiea years which preceded the war England had possessed 
or peace, t ^ e i n a u essential points. The sword could 
not discem between error and falsehood. It had ‘ two edges, 
but never an eye.’ In a fair discussion by a synod of divines, 
and in the ultimate arbitration of supreme authority, lay the 
only path of safety. “ Think not,” he added, defying the pre- 
judices of his hearers as well as their opinions, “ that the King’s 
army is like Sodom, not ten righteous men in it, and the other 
army like Sion, consisting all of saints.” 2 

Three months later, when, on March 27, 1643, Fuller 
preached at Westminster, his royalism was more pronounced. 

The negotiations at Oxford, though trembling in the 
Hís^roy- 27 * balance, were not as yet wholly broken off, and the 
Aimn, preacher, no longer content with a vague reference to 
the decision of the supreme authority, boldly exhorted his 
audience to rely on the promise of the King, and assured them 
that they would have no peace till the King brought it with 
him. 8 

A few days after this sermon was delivered the hopes of the 
Peace-party were dashed to the ground by Charles's exorbitant 
pretensions. Waller’s plot was followed by the imposition of 
the Parliamentary Covenant, and this Covenant was taken by 
Fuller with certain reservations publicly stated. Then came 
the Royalist victories in the West, bringing renewed vigour to 
the friends of peace. On July 26 Fuller preached the most 

used by Fuller about * truth and peace * seems to me to bring him rathei 
into connection with the middle party. 

1 See p. 81. 

* A Fast Sermon. E. 56, 16. 

• A semton prcachtd at WestminsUr^ on the 2 *jth of MarcK 
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noteworthy of his sermons, the sermon on Reformation ; 1 a 
sertnon ín which he lifted up a standard round which all 
Tuiy w ho rvished to find a tenable posítion between the 
^ LS j^forma- fiarrowness of Laud and the narrowness of the Pres- 
tíoiu byteríans of the new Assembly might safely raliy. 

AVhat the Wiigs afterwards were in the political worid, Fulìer 
ìvas at thís time ìn the ecclesiastical world, Àll tìmes, he 
urged, were times of reformatíonj of continual progress* in which 
old errors were swept away and new truths discovered. After 
urging that the supreme authority, whatever thatmíght be, ivas 
alone to be trusted wíth the power of reforming the Church, he 
cailed on ail his hearers to fulfil their own duty of reforming 
themselves, Àfter this prelude he struck at the heart of the 
controversy. Beginning with a plea for the maintenance of 
historical continuity, he told hís hearers plainly 1 that a perfect 
reformation of any Church in thìs world may be desired, but 
not hoped for , 1 “ Let Xenophon’s Cyrus,” he cried, “ be king 
ín Plato’s commonwealth, and bacheiors í wives breed maids' 
children in More*s Utopia, whilst roses grow ín theír gardens 
without prickles, as St Basìl held they did before the fall of 
Àdam. These fancies are pleasing and plausible, but the per- 
formance thereof unfeasible ; and so is the perfect reformation 
of a Church ín this worìd difficult to be prescribed, and im- 
possible to be practised. For besides that Satan wiil do his 
best, or rather his worst, to undo ít, man in thís life ís not 
capable of such perfectiom . , . I speak not to dìshearten men 
from endeavouring a perfect reformation, but to keep them 
from beìng disheartened when they see the same cannot be 
exactly observed/' Those who in the nìneteenth century read 
these words of wisdom may almost fancy themselves ín the pre- 
sence of Burke denouncing Rousseau. 

FullePsgrowing royalism was butthe result of hìs antagonism 
to the makers of systems, and as the makers of systems had 
it all their own way at Westminster, hís position soon 
toOxford. became untenable. He was ordered to take the 
Parliamentary Covenant without reservations. He replied by 

1 A sermon on Reformatìon , E. 63, 3* See Bailey’a Life of Fuller % 
p r 35S, 15 eorrected at p. 721, 
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flight to Oxford. The later Solemn League and Covenant did 
not even come into hishands . 1 

Fuller was no more at ease at Oxford than he had been in 
London. He was far too outspoken to avoid giving offence. 
He urpes In a sermon preached before the King he spoke of 
ío m^ke g * the blessings of an accommodation, , and pressed his 
peaee. hearers to remember that the distractions of the king- 
dom * could not be better allayed than by a fair condescension 
in matters of Church reformation * He was happier when, to- 
wards the end of the year, he left Oxford, and followed Hopton 
into the field as chaplain of his army . 2 

“ As for any transcendent extraordinary miraculous light, 
peculiarly conferred on our times, the worst I wish the opinion 
Fuiierand 1S this— that it were true.” In these words Fuller 
tbe Pumans. fl un g flown the gauntlet to the Puritan clergy. He 
had anticipated the sentiment of a later poet : 

4 Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be. 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.* 

From the Presbyterians who crowded the benches in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, to the lay preacher who was the oracle of 
an obscure Separatist congregation, there were few Puritans 
who did not believe that there was some special plan of doc- 
- trine, or some special form of Church government appointed 
by Heaven itself, and certain, if only it could obtain its due 
recognition, to work out the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Fuller’s reluctancc to abandon himself to sec- 
tional aims thrust him into a royalism which was, in many ways, 
uncongenial to him. It is indeed as a thinker rather than as a 
Royalist that Fuller is to be judged. He, and not the Puritans, 
stood on the true line of national progress, though it must also 
be acknowledged that without the Puritan that progress would 
have been impossible, and that the enthusiast, the idealist, and 
even the fanatic, has more part in shaping the destinies of his 
country than the wise forecast of the solitary thinker, who 
knows that life has many sides, but who fails to impress upon 

1 Fuller’s Church History (ed. Brewer), vi. 267. 

4 Life prefixed to the Church History , i. xiv. 
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his conteraporanes the conclusions of a mind with which they 
are in little sympathy, 

Like Fuller, Chillingworth, in his hatred of dogmatism, had 
been driven to take part with the King. Àt Qxford he had 
learned that there were other sins as great as those 
wonh^íU of violence and rebellion, “ Seeing,” he declared 

Oxford. j n a sermon preached before the Court* u publicans 

on iS pubíka^» s i nners on the one side, against scribes and 
ph£ìs«5. pharisees on the other ; on the one síde hypo- 

crisy, on the other profaneness ; no honesty nor 
justice on the one side, and very little piety on the othcr ; on 
the one side horrible oaths, curses, and blasphemies, on the 
other pestilent lies, calumnies t and perjury ; when 1 see among 
them the pretence of reformation, if 110 1 the desire, pursued 
by antbChrÌstian t Mahometan, devilísh means, and among us 
little or no zeal for reformation of what is indecd amiss, little 
or no care to remove the cause of God’s anger towards us 5 by 
just, lawfulj and Chrístian means ; I profess that I cannot 
without trembling consider what is likely to be the event of 
these distractíons. !í 1 “How few,” he said in auother place, 
of our ladies and gentlewomen do or will understand that 
a voluptuous life ís damnable and prohibited unto them I " a 
The men too came in for their share of blame : “They that 
maintain the Kíng's ríghteous cause with the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, but by their oaths and curses, by their 
drunkenness and debauchery, by their irreligion and profane* 
ness, fìght more powerfulìy against their party than by all other 
means they do or can fìght for it, are not, I fear, very well 
acquaínted with any part of the Bible." The London news- 
papers had hardly worse charges to bríng than this. 

After such a sermon Oxford was no place for Chillìngworth, 
He, líke Fuller, took refuge w T ith Hoptonj the stout soldíer, the 
Oiiuing- lover of peace, the enemy ot all license and írregu- 
ArandeL larity of life. Bcing with him whcn he took pos- 
session of Ánindel, Chillingvvorth was left behind strícken 

* CkìHingwortk's ÌVorks (ed, 1S38}, iìi. 14, The sennon is supposed 
to have been preached on October 13, but the exact date is uncertaiu* 
See Des Maitcm, LiU of ChiUing%vorth t 2S3, 1 Works^ iiì. 9, 
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down by sickness in the bitter cold of a winter remark- 
able for the severity of its long frost With the soldiers 
in the castle duríng its siege by Waller the great logician’s 
relations were not happy. They resented his talk about 
Roman engineering, and fancied him a spy set over them by 
1644. the Queen. When the castle surrendered Chilling- 
is i pH^ner wort h w às to ° dl to be removed to London. One of 
che fa cU's to m i msters °f ^be Assembly, Francis Cheynell, 
hands! obtained permission from Waller to take the sick 
man with him to Chichester, where he tended him with all 
possible solicitude till he died. 1 

If Cheynell was tender-hearted he was also a controver- 
sialist He had already, in a book published in May 1643, 
charged Chillingworth with Socinianism ; * and the charge, 
which was also brought against Hales and Falkland, was to be 
understood as implying not that he denied the divinity of the 
Saviour, but that he held doctrines which exalted human reason 
above faith and revelation. Sheer compassion for the sufferer 
joined with theological vanity in urging Cheynell to rescue the 
sick man from the pit of destruction into which he had fallen. 

To Cheyneirs arguments on the right of Parliament to 
make war against the King Chillingworth replied soberly. The 
soldiers in the Parliamentary army behaved like Christians, 
whereas there was ‘little of God or godliness’ amongst the 
King’s soldiers. There were some arguments which made for 
the Parliament, but after all Parliaments were not infallible, and 
certainly war was ‘not the way of Jesus Christ. , In speaking 
of public affairs, Chillingworth, ill as he was, was still at his 
ease. To more personal enquiries he answered little or nothing. 
When Cheynell asked ‘whether he conceived that a man 
living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian could be saved/ 
he answered that he did not absolve them and would not 
condemn them.’ It was probably not mere bodily weakness 
which led Chillingworth to shrink from disputation. The 
minds of the two men were moving in different planes of 
thought, and Chillingworth at least could see well enough that 

1 He was still alive on January 23. 

2 The rise , growth , and danger of Socinianism . E. 103, 14. 
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controversy was useless, He píeaded for chantable dealíng on 
the ground that he had ever been a charítable man. “ SÌr,” 
replied his interrogator sharply, “ it has been confessed that 
you have been excessive wíth your charity,” 

The well-intentioned torment grew worse and worse. The 
dying man was pestered with demands for the acknowledgment 
of the eovenant of grace, A religíous officer of the garrison 
Ìmplored Chillíngworth to satísfy the world by a declaration of 
^ his reiigion. The wearymg interrogations took no 
^■Cf) hold on him to whom tbey were addressed. He had 
CbiiUog- deckred hís mìnd ín his book 3 and he would say no 
more, Death at last, probably on January 30/ gave 
him the peace which his kind questioners would not give him 
on earth. 

Controversy pursued ChilUngworth to the grave, There 
was a warm dispute between his friends who wished to inter 
bim with honour in the chancel of the Cathedral 
and his enemíes who wished to give him the burial 
of a dog. À middle course was ultimately adopted, It was 
thought fittest to permit his burial in the cloisters ‘amongstthe 
old shavelings, monks, and priests, of whom he had so good 
an opìníon all his lífe. , . . Free líherty was granted to all the 
maligjiants of the City to attend the herse.* When the mourn- 
ing followers reached the grave they were startled by the 
apparition of Cheynell carrying in hìs hands Tke Religion of 
Frotutants . Chillingworth, he saìd, had once been a Papist, 
and he had not died 4 of that faith or religion which is estab- 
lished by law in England. 1 “ He hath " continued Cheyndl, 
coming closer to the poínt, ** left that fantasy which he callcd 
his religion upon record in his subtle book, He was not 
ashamed to print and publish this destructive teneq ‘that there 
is no necessity of Church or Scripture to make men faithful 
men, 1 in the rooth page of that unhappy book, and therefore I 
refuse to bury him myself ; yet let his friends and followers who 
have attended his herse to this Golgotha know that they are per- 
mitted, out of merc humanity, to hury their dead out of our 
sight, If they please to undertake the burial of his corpse, I 

1 Des Maizcaux, Lifc of Chiiíingworth^ 346, 
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shall undertake to bury his errors which are published in this so 
much admired but unworthy book ; and happy would it be for 
this kingdom if this book and all its feilows could be so buried 
that they might never rise more, unless it were to a confutation ; 
and happy would it have been for the author if he had repented 
of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemnation ; 
happy, thrice happy will he be if his works do not follow him, r 
if they never rise with him nor against him.” 

Then, suiting the action to the words, Cheynell cast the 
hated volume into the open grave. “ Get thee gone,” he cried, 

“ thou accursed book, which hast seduced so many precious 
souls ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, earth to earth 
and dust to dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottenness, 
that thou mayest rot with the author and see comiption.” 

“ Let the dead bury their dead,” were the closing words of 
this remarkable address, “ but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God.” Tuming upon his heel, Cheynell ascended the pul- 
pit to wam those who were willing to listen against the errors of 
him whose work he had bitterly condemned. He little knew 
that if his own name was not utterly to perish among men, it 
would be owing to connection with the scholar whom he sen- 
tenced to forgetfulness. In all probability the copy of The 
Religion of Protestants which he flung into the grave was 
picked out by one or other of the moumers almost as soon as 
his back was tumed, and was long cherished as a memorial of 
the departed worthy. 1 

In modem times no words have been too hard to fling at 
the bigot who harassed a dying man with importunate question- 
Natore ot Th e opinion which justifies a lawyer in trou- 

the cootro- bling one sick unto death with questions about the 

disposition of his worldly property no longer justifies 
a clergyman in troubling him about his theological opinions. It 
might perhaps have been remembered ìn Cheyneirs favourthat 
he pronounced no positive sentence of damnation upon the 
heretic, and that at least in political matters his question, “Do 
you believe that tyranny is God’s ordinance?” went more to 
the root of the matter, was more reasonable in short, than all 

1 Cheynell’s CkiUingwortki Novissimcu E. 36, 7. 
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Chillingworth's appeals to the BibHcaJ texts which he quoted 
in condemnation of rebellion. Stìll more might it be remem- 
bered that Cheynell was not contending for the mere chips of 
orthodoxy. He sasv, and rightly saw, that the contention be- 
tween him and Chillingworth was one besíde w r hich the mere 
struggle of the Civil War shrinks into ínsignificance. He who 
wrote ‘ that there is no necessíty of Church and Scnpture to 
make men faithful men 1 had lodged an appeal to human reason. 
Dimly in the distant future Cheynell descríed, behind the bed 
of Chíllingworth, the shadowy forms of Voltaire and the Com- 
inune of París. 

Neither the sympathetic charity of Fuller northe intellectual 
unrest of Chillingworth could occupy the whole ground needcd 
incompiete- to carry to víctory the banner of religious liberty. 
Iktsof he íuller and Chillingworth alike stood ín opposition to 
Ch !! iĹ raen °f d efi ni te opin ion s and absol u t e con vi c ti ons 
*anh. who fancìed that the secret of Divíne truth was 
aftainable by themselves* Such they thought, as Marcus 
Aurelius thought of the Christians of old, w + ere arrogantly lost in 
their owm selTconceit, and ivere the authors of a discord which 
niarred the harmony which all wise men sought to reaìise, 
Yet wífhout these despised sectarians no compiete solution 
of the problem was possibie- Not only w T as it impossible 
to crenfe a Church so comprehensive as to embrace all 
opínions, but it needed the stirring energy, the robustness of 
faith which is generated by deBniteness of aim, to enable men 
to shoulder their w T ay through a crowd careless or contemp* 
tuoos of all who separate themselves from their felIow T s by their 
views of the spiritual worid 

The more peculiar each man’s belief was the more need he 
felt for defence against persecutíon, and the more, if hís 
vkwsofthe sympathìes were wide and his intellígence acute, he 
Sepanusii SO ught to erect his ow T n necessíty into a system 
which should protect others as well as himself. Hence the 
doctrine of the incapacity of the State to meddle in spirituai 
affairs, which was grasped by the early Separattsts, and was 
handed do wn by Robinson to the Pilgrim Fathers. The set- 
tlers of Massachusetts, more numerous and exposed to greater 
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danger from colonists hostile to their priadples than their neigh- 
bours at Plymouth, had abandooed to some extent the full 
doctrine of Robinson, and had not only made church-member- 
ship a condition of citizenship, but had exercised the right of 
expelling from their community men whose principles appeared 

l64I . to them to be dangerous. Even Mrs. Catherine 
ìeyí píea^for Chidley, a female Separatist preacher, who in 1641 
toíeration. wrote ably in defence of her own sect, and who 
argued that kings are not to bear rule over the conscience, did 
not care to face the question of religious liberty as a whole. 1 

What the Separatists were to other Christians in the public 
estimation the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were then called, 
The were t0 the Separatists. They still bore the burden 
Baptuts. t h e misdeeds Q f the Anabaptists of Miinster, 

whose name they shared, though they repudiated their vices. 
In the ordinary language of the day they were classed with 
Antinomians, who, theoretically or practically, held that their 
faith enabled them to wallow in sin without evil consequences 
to themselves. 

Exposed as they were to contempt and persecution, the 
Baptists early rallied to the doctrine of a complete separation 
Separation between Church and State. In 1612 or 1613 an 
aíurch and E n gbsh Baptist congregation at Amsterdam declared 
State. i ts belief that “ The magistrate is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, nor compel men to this or 
that form of religion, because Christ is the king and lawgiver 
of the Church and conscience.” 2 This idea firmly took root 

1 The Justification ofthe Independents * Churches , by Catherine Chidley. 
E. 174. 7. At p. 44, in answer to the reductio ad absurdum , that if 
Separatists are tolerated Jews and Anabaptists must also be tolerated, she 
merely says, “ For my part I speak for myself, and I suppose that they 
may say as much for themselves.” 

2 Professor Masson, whose services in tracing out the growth of 
tolerationist principles it is impossible to exaggerate, is mistaken in 
aupporing these words to occur in a confession of faith reprinted in 
Underhill’s Tracts on Liherty of Conscience They are to be found in a 
confession appended to a tract by Piggott, which is printed from a unique 
copy as an appendix to Chapter vL of Birclay s Inner Life ofthe Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth. 
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amongst the Baptists, and found expression from tíme to time 
in petitíons and pamphlets, which were far more thorough in 
their claim that líberty of conscience was the right of all men 
than those put forward by the ordinary Separatists, 

If the full doctrìne of liberty was a natural result of extreme 
exclusiveness and singularityj where was ìt more Iíkely to be 
found than in the mouth of Roger Williams, who, if 
he was one of the most comhative of reasoners, was 
also one of the gentlest of men ? There was 
certaìnly no want of exclusiveness in him when he 
fíaunted his criticLsm ín the faces of the pious and self-satisfìed 
Kew Englanders, reproving them as being devoid of the graces 
of separationj because, having left their homes beyond the ocean, 
in order that they might separate from a worldly Church, they 
allowed those of their members who visited England to ÌÌsten 
to a sermon in a parish church, without bringing them under 
ecdesiastìcal censures on their return* Nor vvas there any want 
of singularity ín his assertion— a serious offcnce in New Eng- 
land ìn the days in which Charles and Laud were at the height 
of theír power— that the patent on whích the government of 
Massachusetts rested was null and void, on the ground that the 
King had no right to give away land which was the property 
wiiiLamsai of the Indians. 1 Having been banished from Massa- 
Providcnce, c husetts as one who had run a-tilt against the settled 
notions of the community, Williams removed to a spot whíeh 
he named Providence, w r here he laid the foundations of a State 
the lands of which he had first taken care to purchase from the 
natives, and in which the man w f ho had known what It was to 
battle unsupported for his solítary opiníon announced that, as 
far as legal and material penalties were concerned, absoiute 
liberty of conscience was to prevail 

Few except persons unlikely to be tolerated in more settled 
communitíes could be expected to avad themselves of the open* 
íng thus provided for the more extreme sectaries, 
WilUams himself became a Baptist not long afier the 
* foundatíon of the colony at Providence, but three 

or four months after his baptism he convinced himself that 
1 On tbís parl oí Williatns’s career see Dexter’s As ío Roger Wìllìams * 
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perfection was not to be found even amongst the Baptists. He 
went out into the spiritual wildemess professing himself to be 
Leaves the a Seeker, looking for a revival of apostolic power 
Ucomwí* 141 which might enfold him in the arms of that ever- 
lasting truth which he had sought in vain to find 
amongst men. 1 

Standing absolutely alone, Williams was of necessity a 
pleader for liberty of conscience. Before long he found an 
opportunity of upholding his principles on a more resounding 
stage than the New World had as yet to offer. The basis of 
1641. political right in Providence wa^ placed on a volun- 
providen^. tar y compact between the settlers, but in 1641 a 
quarrel arose amongst them which made it necessary 
wiùuSs to seek elsewhere than in their own discordant wills 
in Engiand. f Qr means Q f ma i n taining peace. In 1643 Wil- 

liams sailed for England to obtain from a pious Parliament the 
authority which he needed.* 

The Houses were quite ready to take the colonies into their 


hands. 

Nov. s. 
Colonial 
Commis- 
sioners. 


On November 2, 1643, a Parliamentary ordinance 
appointed the Earl of Warwick and others to be 
Commissioners with power over the colonies. 3 On 
March 14, 1644, those Commissioners granted a 


charter to the inhabitants of Providence. 4 


During the winter Williams had found congenial occupation. 
On the one hand he travelled in search of fuel for the dis- 


1644. tressed Londoners, whose supply of coals had beencut 
APaíiut by the Royalist occupation of Newcastle. Onthe 
chartc7for ot ^ er ba.nd he thought out his great defence of re- 
Providence. ligious liberty, 5 which was published in the following 
February. July under the title of The Bloody Tenent of P# m 
Mert^™ S f° n secution, The main principles of that more famous 
consaence. WO rk were, however, embodied by him earlier in 
the year in a reply to a letter written by John Cotton, of 


1 Knowles’s Memoir of Roger Williams. 

* Knowles, 182. * Z./. vi. 291. 4 Knowles , App. E. 

• The Bloody Tenent yet more bloody, E. 661, 6, p. 38. Thetimeof 
tlie preparation of the book is fixed by the mention of the lack of coals, •• 
the Sunderland coalfields were opened by the Scots in the spring. 
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BostonJ Wìlliams Ìn this reply reproved Cotton for holdíng 
‘that body-killing T souhkilling, and State-killìng doctrineof not 
permitting but persecuting all other consciences and vvays of 
worship but his own in thech il State 3 and so consequently in 
the whole world r if the power of empire thereof were in his 
hand / 3 “Spirítual offences/' said Wiliiams again 3 “are only 
liable to a spírítual censure.” 3 

Williams, in his preface to The Bìoody Tenent , quoted 
wiuiams with approbation the words of one who can hardly 
quotes Vane. have been other than the younger Vane, who was 
already learnìng 

f to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what cach means, 

What severs each. 1 

14 Mine own earV* wrote Williams, 41 were glad and late wit- 
nesses of an heavenly speech of one of themost emìnent of that 
Hígh Assembly of Parliatnenq . - * 1 Why should the labours 
of any be suppressed, if sober, though never so different ? We 
now profess to seek God, we desíre to see light. J ” 

Between all these seckers after liberty there were points of 
contact, but there were also points of varíance. Fuller and 
Chillingworth, charìtable from a senseof the fallibility of human 
reason and of the imperfection of human effbrt, ìonged for 
peace throngh mutual concession, and through the acknowledg- 
ment of each man's right withìn certain very wìde límits freely 
to speak his own opinion. They stood on the Kíng's side 
because they feared the dogmatism of the Puritans and the 
tyranny of the Covenant. Williams indeed, as one who was 
but a stranger in tbe land of his birth, stood aloof from tbe con- 
troversies whìch agitated Englishmen ; but Vane at alt times, 
and even the Independents of the Assembly, at Jeast after their 
short dream of obtaining toleration from Charles was at an end, 
were the bítterest opponents of all peace with the Royalists, of 
any sort of compromise whìch would base the Church upon 
anythíng but a strictly Purìtan foundation. 

1 Mr, Cottorìs ktttr . * * txamimd and &nswcr&L £,31, 16. Thoma- 
son's note of the date ùf publicatiun is February 5» 

* Bdd* p. 6 , 1 lòid, side note, p, 10, 
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Something was wanted to fill up the deficiencies of either 
side. Men like Fuller and Chillingworth had to leam that with- 
Need of out liberty of sectarian association the edifice of intel- 
ccwnpiete lectual toleration which they would fain have reared 
teaching. would echo with the shouts of the persecutor and the 
cries of the oppressed. Men like Williams and Vane had to 
leam that liberty stood in need of a wide and more rational 
culture than theirs. That such a lesson should be really leamed 
by the many for years to come was absolutely impossible, and 
that any single person should conceive the idea of teaching it 
might well seem to be so improbable as to be all but im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, the all-but-impossible was achieved by Henry 
Robinson, the author of a tract, which, published in March 
March. 1644, four months before the appearance of The 
Ub^,y 0? Bloody Tcntnt , serves as a high-water mark of the 
conscience. CO ntroversy on religious liberty in the seventeenth 
century. In IÀberty of Consciencc, or the sole means to obtain 
ìts poiiticai P eace and truth, the writer begins by suggesting 
advice. means for putting an end to the war which was 
devastating the land. He recommends the disbandment of 
the armies and the demolition of the fortresses. He recom* 
mends Parliament to abandon its intolerable demand for the 
punishment of delinquents, and the King to forego the fulness 
of his claims. He thinks that if the habit of mutual consultation 
were brought back, reconciliation would follow. Mutual consul* 
tation, however, is only possible on one condition. “ Because,’' 
Its advíce says the author, u I am verily persuaded that one great 
g^ous^Hberty rea son which moved God to permit these kingdoms 
condition of t0 ^ e ^ us an d engaged in a civil war was thc 

peace. general obstinacy and averseness of most men of all 
ranks and qualities in each nation to tolerate and bear with 
tender consciences and different opinions of their brethren, 
unless they were thereunto so far necessitated that without it 
there must inevitably ensue on both sides a total ruin and de- 
struction ; . . . in this respect, as also in that I cannot think 
that God suffered so much bloodshed either to establish the 
King’s prerogative or the privilege of Parliament only, but that 
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He hath yet a far greater work of Hìs own to bríng about, I 
humbly conceive that liberty of conscience may deservedly re- 
quire to be first treated on, what and how far forth it may and 
ought to be permitted ; which being thoroughly debated and 
agreed on by both sides as the first article to be forthwith rati- 
fied by the three estates in Parlíamentj all the rest will doubtless 
follow more willingly and sweetly.” 

One exception only he makes to this sweeping demand, 
The vrorship of Catholìcs is to be prohibited as idolatrous, 
Suggestcd though they are to be freed from all fines and other 
penal consequences of their refusal to join Ìn the 
Caihoiics. worshíp of their countrymen, Beyond thís there is 
to be no límitation to the complete establishment of liberty, 
Those who made this demand were neíther lukewarm nor 
irreligious* They asked to be allowed 4 to enjoy that religìon 
which they have examined and found the true one, and not be 
subject to a change so often as the civii State or those of the 
highest court shall please to vary, 1 To the usual objection 
Heitgíous that the toleration of separate congregattons would 
^ ea< ^ t0 confusion he has a peremptory answer, “ I 
tonfusiou, crave leave to ask,” he wrítes, M if ít be not a far 
greater confusion both before God and man, and of more dan- 
gerous consequence to the State and their own souls, for a 
thousand men and woraen of ten several religions or opiníons 
to assemble together every Sunday 1 in a parísh church for fear 
of Ìmprisonment, fines, banisbment, and worse, or else that the 
same thousand men and women, being permitied freely, may 
meet in a peaceable manner at ten several places, according to 
their respective differing opiníons and relígion ? ” How little 
profit there was in outward conformity was shown by the 
enforoed subscríption of the Covenant, “ Scarce one man in 
a hundred throughout all London but hath suhscrìbed to ít, 
I find notwíthstanding by discourse that the greatest part of 
the people are little weaned from the present service-book, 
and wish better to Episcopacy a little reformed, rather than 

1 This is one of the many pas-sages whích show that the writer was not 
& Punian of the stríctest sort, If he had been, he would have written 
‘LoóTjì Day * or * Sabbath. 1 

U 2 
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Presbyterial or any other church govemment whatsoever ; but 
for such as hold with Independency, how their stomachs can 
thoroughly digest the Covenant I cannot any ways imagine.” 

Still higher is the strain when the author rises to the great 
argument on which Milton was so soon to place the stamp of 
FaLiedoc resoun d in S eloquence. “ It is true,” he says, 
trine rot the “ that if liberty be given formen to teach what they 
worst evU. w j]^ there will appear more false teachers than ever ; 
yet it were better that many false doctrines were published, 
especially with a good intention and out of weakness only, than 
that one sound truth should be forcibly smothered or wilfully 
concealed, and by the incongruities and absurdities which ac- 
company erroneous and unsound doctrines the tmth appears 
still more glorious, and wins others to the love thereof.” At 
last we reach the conclusion. “ My humblest desires beg leave 
to prostrate themselves in meekness and most submissive 
manner unto the three estates in Parliament , 1 that all former 
Acts which countenance persecution for matters of religionmay 
Danger of be repealed, and liberty of conscience, which is the 
retaiiation. greatest liberty the Gospel brings, restored ; lest 
whilst the prevailing party of Protestants in England think 
it lawful to force other Protestants, because less in number 
and differing from them in opinion, to change religion, God in 
His justice permit Papists to do the like with Protestants in 
Ireland, as well for their sins as their own, to thefurtherdesola- 
tion of both kingdoms.” 2 

The word had at last been spoken which alone could heal 
the disorders of the times. Yet no evidence exists that any 
one at that day thought Robinson’s arguments even worthy of 

1 In an earlier passage the writer says ‘ that it cannot be for the good 
of King and people that the three estates in Parliament, though arms were 
quite laid down, should stand severally on their negative voices.’ The 
three estates must mean King, Lords, and Commons, an error which was 
being widely adopted since the breach with the King. 

2 E. 39, 1. Thomason’s date of publication is March 24. The author- 
ship of the pamphlet, which appeared anonymously, was correctly aS ‘ 
signed to Robinson by Mr. Firth in the Historical Review for October 
1894, p. 715. Robinson was a London merchant who wrote roao y 
controversial works. 
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a reply. In our own day they have remained neglected and 
unread . 1 There is a glory due to writers whose works have 
been so far in advance of the times as to be suppressed and 
burnt ; 2 but a greater glory is due to one whose work was so 
far in advance that no one considered it to be worth the 
trouble of burning. 

1 Its name occurs in tha catalogue appended to Mr. Dexter’s Early 
Congregationalism , and Mr. Underhill mentions it in the preface to his 
reprint of The Bloody Tenent> but he speaks of it in so slight a way that 
I doubt whether he had read it. Professor Masson, who seems to have 
known of every other pamphlet on the subject of toleration, does not 
even allude to it. 

a On August 9, 1644, the House of Commons ordered the buming of 
Williams’s books. C.J. iii. 584. Liberty of Conscience is, however, 
mentioned as one of four dangerous books in a sermon preached on 
September 25 by Seaman. £. 16, 23. 



CHAPTER XV, 

THE COMMITTEE OF BOTH KINGDOMS. 

All the current of events was setting against peace. On 
January 19 the first regiments of the Scottish army crossed the 
1644. Tweed, and the Royalists of Northumberland after a 
ifeTscou short hesitation withdrew to Newcastle, where the 
Tweed!* Marquis of Newcastle soon arrived to put himself at 
1643. their head. 1 In Cheshire, in the last weeks of 1643, 
Byron^n^* ®y ron had made considerable progress against 
cheshíre. Brereton with the help of the English soldiers 
newly landed from Ireland. One act of his indeed had 
roused that exasperation which is usually so dangerous to the 
^ , ofiender. On December 26 he butchered to a man 

The mas- a detachment of Brereton’s men who had taken refuge 
ínrthomiey in the steeple of Barthomley Church, and who refused 
church. tQ surren( j er a t the first summons. “ I put them all 
to the sword,” he wrote triumphantly to Newcastle, “ which I 
find to bethe best way to proceed with these kindof people, for 
mercy to them is cruelty.” Unluckily for Byron, the letter in 
which this was written fell into the enemy’s hands. 2 

Newcastle, fully occupied with resistance to the Scots, could 
send no help to Byron. By the recapture of Gainsborough, 
which took place on December 20, 3 Sir Thomas Fairfax had 
Dec. 29. been liberated to bring help to Brereton. On De* 
outííhdp 8 cember 29 he set out. His men were ragged and 
Brereton. unpaid, and though he did what he could to relieve 
their wants out of his own purse, he had hard work to put them 

1 The Scots army advanced. E. 30, 16. The Scottish Dcvc . E. 32, 12. 
L.J. vi. 400. 

* Merc. Civicus. E. 30, 7. 


• The Parliament Scout. E. 79, 23. 
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in a condition to march, In the ciothíng towns of Yorkshire 
he was joined by many of his old soldiers, and he drew other 
reinforcements from Lancashire. Having effected a juncture 
with Brereton, he made for Nantwich, the only town in Che- 
shire which had not yet been lost to the Parliamentary cause. 

On January 25 1 the comhined forces fell on Byron’s 
besiegíng army f The thaw which a few days before had been 
so disastrous to Rupert on his retreat from Áylesbury 
The batticpf had fìooded the Weaver, a stream which divided the 
“ W ' L ' forces of the Royalists, and Fairfax hoped to beat 
them in detaií before they were able to unite, The 
ground t however, on whích he himself had to advance was cut 
up with hedges, and his progress was so slow that the enemy 
had time to bring together his scattered forces, Àfter some 
sharp fightìng a sally of the gamson threw the Royalists into 
confusíon. Two of the regiments from Ireland broke and 
fied. The officers retreated into Acton Church, and were forced 
to surrenden The victory was complete, and 72 officers and 
1,500 privates fell into the hands of the conquerors.* Amongst 
the íormer was Colonel Monk, who had bcen arrested by 
Ormond’s directíons Ìmmediately upon hís landíngat Rristol, as 
one who could not safely be trustecl, but had begged hís release 
from Rupert, and had been allowed to take service under Byron. 

The defeat of the troops from Ireland must have been hard 
Conduct of for Charles to bear. It was harder for him to know 
that ^ eeíl c^ u ^ed by a want of interest in his 

ircianì cause* Eíght hundred of the prisoners took the 
Covenant and enrolled themseìves under Fairfax. 

“Trnly, my Lord/’ wrote Byron to Ormond, 41 the enemy ís 
grown so strong upon their late success, that without a larger 
Byron caiis supply we shall be able to do little good ; and I 
fpr rhe irifiii. w f s h they were rather Irish than English, for the 
English we have already are very mutinous, and being for the 

1 Varìous dates are gíven ìn contemporary pamphlets, I follow Sír 
ÍL Byroo, who was present at the battle. 

1 Fairfax to Essex, January 29. J?ujàw. v, 303. SÌr R. Byron to 
Ortncmd, January 31* Carie’s Orig. LctterSy i. 40. Fairfox’s òhart 
Mcmorial in Sùfiurf Tracts y v, 387. 
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most part this-countrymen, are so poisoned by the ill-affected 
people here, that they grow very cold in this service ; and since 
the rebels here call in the Scots, I know no reason why the King 
should make any scruple of calling in the Irisb, or the Turks if 
they would serve him.” u I must renew my suit,” he 
wrote a week later, “ conceming the sending over of 
a considerable number of Irish natives with as much speed as 
may be ; the English — excepting such as are gentlemen — not 
being to be tmsted in this war .” 1 

The mere talk of sending for native Irish was doing more 
to damage Charles’s cause than the arrival of whole regiments 
ińshwomen cou ld have done to support it. In London the 
taken. weekly press played on the popular imagination. 
Fairfax had captured after the battle 120 Irish women, the 
wives or followers of the soldiers. One of the newspapers 
discovered that these women were armed with knives more than 
half a yard long, and it is likely enough that women who fol- 
lowed camps might sometimes need a good blade for purposes 
of self-defence. It was said, however, that there was a hook 
at the end of each knife, which was thus 1 made not only to stab, 
but tear the flesh from the very bones.’ Therefore the 
wretches were ‘ to be put to the sword, or tied back to back and 
cast into the sea.” 2 Fairfax was more merciful than the scrib- 
blers in London, and allowed the poor women to return to 
their homes . 3 

The London newspapers did but echo the sentiments of 
their readers. “ This victory,” said one of their writers, “ so 
Feb successfully obtained, doth eminently confirm that 
a newspaper general observation conceming the unsuccessfulness 
commtnt. 0 f ^ Majesty’s forces since the coming over of the 
Irish, since which time his Majesty hath lost more of the 
English cavaliers than there have been Irish come over. Be* 
sides he hath lost the affections and assistance of most of his 
English subjects which were formerly addicted to neutrality. 


1 Byron to Ormond, January 30 and February 6. Carte’s Orig. 
lAtters , i. 36. Carte MSS. ix. fol. 123. 

2 The True Infomier. E. 31, ia Certain Informations. E. 33, 10. 

• Merc . Veridicus . E. 33, 23. 
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We rnay see how justly God doth avenge the blood of the 
írmocent Protestants Ìn Ireland, who are made a prey to the 
rebels and murdered in dívers pìaces by the occasion of the 
absence of those who should havt defended them, but have now 
like vipers returned to eat out the bowels of their own mother.’ 7 1 
If these were the feelings evoked by the mere transporta* 
tion from Ireland of Englìsh troops, what wouíd have been the 
e r i f«i P^sionate detestation whích w T ould have stormed 
ing round Charles’s head if he had succeeded ín carryíng 

Byron’s wishes into eífect, and had landed an army 
of Irísh Catholic Celts on English soil ! Yet if he did not do 
this it was certainly not for want of wílk Even at the time 
when he was coquetting with Vane and the Independents, he 
was givíng a favourable ear to a scheme which, if it had suc- 
ceeded in íts entirety, w T ould notonly have made peace with his 
opponents hopeless, but would have cost him the hearts of at 
least haìf of his own followers. 

Nevertbeless, unless Charles could set himself to concilíate 
reasonable men of both parties, hardly any policy was open to 
AdanRerous him except to appeaì to every passion which he 
pohcy. could enlist on his behalf, hoping that when he had 
trampled down hís enemies he would be able thmugh some 
fortunate chance to curb the heterogeneous elements which he 
had aroused. Mischievous as such a policy was, Ìt was pressed 
on him by a little knot of men, to whom, as his manner was, 
he gave ear from time to tíme. 

The sguI of this party, if party ít can be called, w*as Mont- 
rose. Eor many months he had been urging Charles to 
^ vigorous action in the north, but hís advice had 
Monirtui at fallen on closed ears, The approachíng invasìon of 
the Scots gave him the opportunlty which he needed. 
Every Scotsman who had been on friendly terms with the in-r 
vaders, or had been lukewarm in resisting them, vvas ncw 
N ovembt r. regarded at 0 xfo rd as a pu b I ic e ne m y . In N o vem be r, 
cTem of”" Lothian, who had lately rcturned from a míssion to 
Loihian. France oo whích Charles had sent him, was cast into 
prison Ìn Bristol Castle, upon his refusal to swear that he would 
1 Thé True Infúrmer . E. 31, 10. 
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never bear armsagainst the King. 1 On December 16 Hamilton 
and his brother Lanark, arriving at Oxford írom Scodand, were 
wí í u charged with connńrance with the Scottish Presby- 
jaacary. terians in their resistance. Lanark socceeded in 
making his escape, but Hamilton was sent into dose confine- 
ment in Pendennis Castle.* 

Montrose, backed by Nithsdale and Aboyne, was all the 
while impioring Charles to retum to the plan which he had re- 
Mootroac’t to adopt in the preceding spring. He himself, 

Scoctbh if only he could be fortified by a royal commission, 
WO uld rally all loyal Scotland to the King, and would 
fall upon the rear of the invading Scots. Antrim, who was again 
at liberty, might bring over 2,000 Irish Celts to attack Argyle in 
his own country. His own part of the scheme would not be 
difficult If Newcastle would lend him a small body of horse, 
he could easily make his way across the Lowlands to those lands 
beyond the Tay where his own estates lay, and where the great 
house of Gordon, represented at Oxford by Aboyne, was the 
bitter enemy of the Covenanting rulers of Scotland. If aparty 
of German horse could also be borrowed firom the King of 
Denmark, so much the better. 3 

Amongst the Oxford Royalists both Montrose and Antrim 
passed as mere adventurers. Digby, however, gave their scheme 
pigty fup* a good word. It was probabiy in his hands that it 
^jsm^áo. g rew beyond the limits of a merely Scottish enterprise. 
Charief's On January 20 Charles instructed Antrim — a man 

to*Antrím. who had never performed a successful action in his 
life — to go to Ireland and to negotiate with the confederate 

1 Anctam and Lothian correspondence % lxviii. 155. Baillic t ii. 155. 

* Bumci t 251-269. 

* Wishart y 23. I see no reason to believe that Montrose had as yet 
thought of raising the Highlanders. Wishart’s narrative points the other 
way. He says Montrose purposed to go * in intima Regni' ( Wishart , ed. 
1648, p. 61). Later on (p. 84) he says that some emissaries of Montrose 
pcnetrated * in intima ScotiaJ and reported that the ‘ aditus , arces, urbes * 
wcre occupied by the Covenanters. These were neither arces nor urbes in the 
I lighlands. Wishart gives 10,000 as the number of the men to be sent with 
Antrim. This appears from the correspondence in the Carte AfSS. to be wrong, 
tnd is evidently transferred from the number planned to be sent to England. 
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Catholics, not only for the 2,000 men needed for the expedítion 
to the Highlands, but to ask them for that complete army of 
10,000, which had been offered ín 1643 for servìce ìn Engìand/ 
togelher wíth the necessary arms and ammunitíon and the ships 
required to bring thetn across the sea. He was also to do his 
best to brìbe Monro to abandon his masters by the oflfer of 
a pensìon of 2,000/, a year and a Scottish earldom.* On 
February 1 Montrose received a cominission as Lieu- 
to Prince Maurice, who had been 
Momrosc. named Captain-General of all the King’s forces in 
Scotland, probably in order to make ít easier to obtain the 
obedience of the proud Seottish nobles. 3 

Charles’s dífficulties would begin when, if ever, the time 
arrived for putting tn execution this marvellous plan. Two days 
T after he sígned hís instructions to Antrim those 

Jan. aa, 

THe Ojtford members of the two Houses who had obeyed hís 
Paritóinem, man( ^ ate a pp eare( j before him ín Chrístchurch Hall. 

He was not likely even to allude to the overtures which he had 
just been makìng to the Irish, In hís opening speech he threw 
stress on the Scottish ínvasion, and called on all loyal subjects 
to join wíth him in repelling the strangers who had 
dared toset foot on English ground, 4 (í The King,” 
accordíng to a London newspaper, “wasbitteragainst 
the Scots, He had reason, for the Scots are irreconcìlable to 
the Irish rebels,” What were the sentiments of Charles’s 
audience we have no means of knowing \ Oxford shrouded ìts 
disciissions behínd a veil of darkness* In London it was 
believed that Culpepper not only moved that propo- 
sitions of peace might be sent to Westminster, but 
that a Bill 4 against Papists 3 should be prepared, and 
that those w T ho bad been declared traítors to his Majesty before 
the war began — that is to say, amongst others, Jermyn and Digby 
— might be delivered up as delinquents, 4 It is not probable 
that such words were openly spoken, but there can be Httle 


TKc Kìng’s 

openitig 

speech. 


op- 

po’.iiíon of 
Culpcpper, 


1 See p. 123. 3 Instructíons to Antnnii Jan, aa C/ar ( ò*/ 5 , iì. 165. 

* Commission, February I. Hùt. MSS. J\eý>. íí. 172, 

4 The King^ speech, fiushw* v, 560, 

1 7 'há JCingdom's Weekty IntetHgeruer ; E. 30, 19, 
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doubt that at the time they represented the sentiments of many 
of the Royalist country gentlemen. And it was even now the 
policy of Hyde and Nicholas, and of the stemer adherents of 
the King’s cause. Yet it is hardly to be wondered at that 
amidst the miseries of war Culpepper and others should have 
defended the scheme afterwárds adopted by Shaftesbury, of 
granting concessions to the Puritans and refusing them to the 
Catholics. Between the two policies Charles drifted aimlessly. 
By temperament he was inclined to the first, whilst his in- 
terest, real or imaginary, drew him from time to time to take 
measures which would seem to involve the adoption of the 
second. 

Of all this the records of the Oxford Parliament tell us 
nothing. On January 26 both Houses joined in a declaration 
jan. 26. that Scots had broken the pacification of 1642, 
a^iSt the anc * must therefore be treated as invaders. 1 On the 
Seots. following day they despatched a letter to Essex, en- 
^ jan. 27. treating his assistance in bringing about a peace on 
write to the ground of the King’s readiness ‘ to receive advice 
Essex. f or t ^ e p reservat i on 0 f t h e religion, laws, and safety 
^thíoxfoiS the Kingdom. 1 2 The letter was signed by forty- 
Pariìament. f our lords— amongst them the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Rupert, who had recently been created Duke of Cumber- 
land— and by 118 members of the House of Commons. If 
the names of those who were unavoidably absent had been 
added, Charles would have had on his side an array of 82 Peers 
and 175 Commoners. He had therefore on his side the great 
majority of the Peers and about a third of the Lower House. 
Such a body would have been highly eífective if Charles had 
been able to use it for conciliatory legislation, which might 
have rallied the lukewarm to his cause. As a medium of 
negotiation with the members at Westminsterit wasworse than 
useless. Its claim to be a Parliament at once raised 
tion'hopc- the question whether the Westminster Parliament was 
a Parliament at all. When therefore Essex receivecL 
under cover from Forth, the letter of the Oxford Houses, he 

1 Votes at Oxford, January 26. Rushw. v. 564. 

* The Houses at Oxford to Essex, January 27. Ibid. v. 5 66. 
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dedined to present it to those to whom ìt was addressed, sending 
in retum a copy of the Covenant and a declaration by the Par- 
Tan líament at Westminster. In this declaratíon pardon 
Answèr ot was ofíered to all who would return to their duty and 
take the Covenant, though even in this case their 
estates were to be assessed for the rdief of the publie burdens, 1 
l'he first to take advantage of the overture was Sir Edward 
Dering, who, as he declaredj was drìven from Oxford by the 
King*s refusal to dísmíss Catholic officers. 5 He díed 
not long afterw^ards in straitened circumstances, be~ 
fore his assessment was completed and his estate re- 
stored. 3 From that time a stream of converts began to fiow from 
Oxford to Londonj as in the year before a simìlar stream fiowed 
from London to Oxford, If the deserters were not numerous 
as yet, it must be remembered that it ís hard for men when 
sides are once taken in a civil w + ar to abandon their comrades s 
and ít may fairly be argued that for every one who left the King 
at this crisis of his fortunes there were al least ten who were 
dissatisfied wáth his conduct Charìes’s attempt to come to 
terms with the Irish Catholics was a more poìverful dissolvent 
on the one side than the Ìntroduction of a Scottish army was 
likely to prove on the other. 

The Parliamentary leaders, on their parf w'ere more than 
ever disposed to draw r a clear line of demarcation between 
those who were Purítans andthose who w-ere not, If there w r as 
to be liberty of conscíence at all, they were unanimous in think- 
Ìng that ít must not be granted to the supporters of the Book of 
Common Prayer. On February 5 an ordínance ap- 
The Cove- peared directing that the Covenant should be taken by 
imtversaiiy every Englishman over the age of eíghteen, and though 
1 mpo^cd. nQ S p ec jfi c p ena j iy was m e n ti on ed, th e names of al 1 w ho 

refused to obey w p ere to be certiíìed to Parliament 4 Some days 


1 Dedaratíon, Jannary 30. Husband’s Cùllé€ii<ms t 41 7. 

1 Thé Kingdom's IVeekìy Inieiligencer, E. 31» 21. 
a The sequestrfttion wa s ordered to be taken off after hìs death. Order 
of Áugust 22, 1644 (C. J* iii, 603). The Royalists saíd that Dering had 
íefi Oxford because the King would not make him Dean of Canterbury, 
See PrQíctdings ìn Ksnt (Camd, Sóc.). 4 L.j . vi* 411. 
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before, on January 22, Manchester had been empowered by 
j«n. ax ordinance to purify the University of Cambridge and 
Manchester the associated counties generally, by ejecting all 

on iercd to 

reform members of the University and all holders of bene- 
fices in the neighbouring counties who refused the 
Covenant 1 

The agony of Cambridge had been long drawn out. Ever 
since Cromwell had frustrated the attempt made early in the 
Condition of struggle to convey college plate to the King, heads 
CambridKc. Q f Houses and leamed doctors had dragged on a 
precarious existence in their ancient haunts. In the first 
months of the war three of the Heads of Houses had been 
dragged up to London and flung into prison. Those who re- 
mained in the University were subjected to rude and unman- 
nerly treatment On a cold night in March 1643 — Good 
Friday was maliciously selected for the purpose — the Vice- 
Chancellor and other chief personages in the University, 
having refused to contribute to the Parliamentary taxation, 
were kept till midnight in the public schools without food or 
firing. The University preacher, proposing to preach, accord- 
ing to custom, a Latin sermon before the opening of term, was 
set upon by the soldiers, and was glad to escape without sufler- 
ing personal violence. The Book of Common Prayer was torn 
to pieces in St. Mary’s, in the presence of Lord Grey of Wark 
and of Cromwell. Colleges were converted into barracks or 
prisons, the dinners swept off the hall tables, and prized col- 
lections of ancient coins carried off for sale at their metallic 
value. Only partisans indeed were likely to complain that 
college timber was used, avenues of trees cut down, and 
bridges destroyed, for the purpose of fortifying the townagainst 
the enemy ; but in those days a man was counted a partisan 
who complained that a Parliamentary commissioner busied 
himself with smashing the painted glass in the college chapels, 
that Cromwell ordered the wood carvings in St. Mary’s to be 

1 William Dowsing has left a curious joumal, which was printed in 
1786, of his proceedings in visiting the churches in Suffolk, where he 
pulled down crosses and pictures, and tore up brasses on which were the 
words Oratc ỳro atiimá , &c. 
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hroken up, 1 or that Crawfordwas welcomed to Cambrídge with 
a revíew of troops held ìn King's College ChapeL 

The time was now come for a more svveeping change. 
For sotoe weeks Manchesteds chaplainsj Good and Ash, were 
The busily engaged in weighìng the demerìts of the 

cjecnons. members of the severat foundatíons, AU who 
were judged guílty of opposing the proceedings of Farlia* 
ment — and the refusal of the Covenant was held to be a sure 
test of such oppositíon— were to be summarily ejected. In 
the end twelve Heads of Houses and iBi Fellows or persons 
officially attached to the colleges were sent adrìft to shift for 
themselves. The more energetic of them gained a livelihood 
by teaching in schools ; others sought protectìon in the house- 
holds of the Royalíst gentry as long as the Royalíst gentry had 
anything to offen At Queens 1 College there was a clear sweep. 
Not a single member of the old foundatíon was left, The 
places of the ejected Heads and Fellows were hlled with 
approved Puritans. 2 

The exduded Fellows were treated as Purítans had been 
treated before, and as Catholics had been treated earlieT stilh 
As long as the State is allowed to decide what relígion is to be 
taught, ìt must begín by layìng a heavy hand on the school and 
the college. Laud had understood thìs, and hìs Puritan suc- 
cessors were belteríng hís teaching, Their iabour would be in 
vain, In the world of intellect was a current making for liberty, 
and amongst the very men imposed on Cambridge as the 
guardians of Calvinistic verity were some who, like Whichcot 
and Tuckney, were to shine forth as champions of intellectual 
freedom, 

Logícal as was the policy of those who bore sway at West- 
N«d &r» minster, it was only by an energetíc prosecution of 
G&vem' the war that Ìt could be carried ínto effect. For some 

meot. ... 

tmie it w T as evident that a hrmer hand was needed 
at the helm. The strife between Essex and Waller míght at any 

* Áccordmg to the author of Quertla Caniabrigitnsi r | 17, thìs struc- 
ture 1 had not atie jot of Ìmagery or statue work about it,* 

1 lòid. Fuller T s Hist. of the UniverHty of Cambridgt % sect viíi. 37, 
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moment burst again into a flame, and similar disputes might 
easily arise whenever military commanders claimed powers 
iu-íeeiing independent of one another. At this very time 
Manchester Parliament was engaged in an attempt to soothe the 
JJjJ hby'of feelings with which Lord Willoughby of Parham 

Parlum. regarded his supersession by Manchester in Lincoln- 
shire, for which, as he alleged, no suflficient authority had been 
given by the Houses. The inferior oflficers took part with their 

jan. aa. respective commanders, and on January 22 Crom- 
a uSTon* we ^> plaee in the House of Commons, not 

wíiioughby. on iy charged Willoughby with dereliction of duty in 
abandoning Gainsborough and Lincoln in the summer, but 
with encouraging 4 loose and profane commanders, , one of whom 
had even directed a warrant to a constable directing him to 
bring young women to him for the worst of purposes. 1 Sir 
Christopher Wray, a Lincolnshire gentleman, warmly defended 
Willoughby, and three of Wray’s sons inflicted a good cudgelling 
on one of Manchester’s oflficers. Willoughby himself challenged 
Manchester to single combat. 2 The quarrel was with some 
diflficulty appeased, and Willoughby was induced to retum to 
his duty for a time, 3 in subordination to Manchester. 

On January 30, whilst this unseemly dispute was at its 
height, a motion was made by Crew in the House of Commons 

T for the appointment of a small Committee of two or 

Jan. 30. rr 

Motíon for a three members to treat with four Scottish Com- 

Committee . . . . . , . 

totreatwith misstoners, whose speedy amval was expected, m 
the Scots. or( j er t0 t fc ee p un £ty and prevent discontents between 
them and us/ 4 and to report to Parliament the conclusions to 
which they might come. 

The leadership of the war party— so far as weight oi 
_ . , character and influence could give leadership — was 

Vaneand now vested tn Vane and St. John, and for Vane and 
st. john. g t j 0 h n t h e ordinance which was drawn up to give 
eflfect to Crew’s proposal did not go far enough. They at once 


1 D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS . 165, fol. 28ob. 

* L.J. vi. 404. C.J. iii. 387. 

* He took part in the operations against Newark, 
4 Yonge’s Diary. Add. MSS. 18,779, foL 57. 
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Feb. i, 
The ordf- 

naru:e prg- 
pofjcd by 
them 

adcpted by 
thg Lcit-ds* 


prepared another ordinance for the appoíntment of a perma- 
nent Committee of seven Peers and fourteen Commoners to 
join wíth the Scotch Commissíonersj not merely with the view 
of reporting their opinions to the Houses, but f for the better 
managing the affaírs of both nations in the conimon cause. 1 
What was contemplated was to supersede the existíng Com- 
mittee of Safety by a body whicb ’would be less absolutely 
dependent on Parliament Thinking apparently that their 
chíef dífiículty would be wìth the Peers^ they persuaded Say 1 to 
move it on February i in the Upper House, Either 
Say took a favourable opportunity when hís ovvn 
friends were in a majority or the Lords were in an 
inattentive mood, They at once accepted the 
ordinance, and, as far as ìn them lay, empowered the 
new Committee 2 ‘ to order and dìrect whatsoever doth or may 
concern the managing of the war . . . and whatsoever maj 
concern the peace of his Majesty's dominions/ 3 

In the Commons the new scheme met wíth violent oppo- 
sition from the Peace-pany, partly as having originated in the 
Feb. 7 . other House, but far more as threatening to establish 
Buo^in^dM an oxecutive Government which might ultimately 
commons. se t aside the authority of Parliament ítself The 
first ohjectíon was met by the introduction of a new ordinance, 
in w T hich the names were entered by a dírect vote of the 
Commons. On the other hand Vane and St John yielded in 
details, They inserted a provision that the Committee in treat- 
ing with the Scots should only propound what they might 
‘receive in charge from both Houses/ and were 4 to report 
the results to both Houses,* With respect to military 
operations they stood firm. The new Coxnmittee was to 
* advíse, consult, order, and direct concerning the carrying on 
and managing of the war/ It was to be trusted wìth negotia- 
tíons entered on with foreign States, On the other hand it was 


1 Hís natne is given in Men. Auíìcus (E, 35, 27), and ít is probably 
correcU 

1 Z.yi vi, 405. C /. iii. 3S4. D'Ewes's Dìary. HarL MSS. 16^, fol. 64. 
1 C , / Ìíi, 504. Thís particular ordinance was ultímatdy adoptcd by 
the Cummons midcr peculiar circumstances on May 22* 

VOL, 1. X 
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to have nothing to do with any cessation of arms or treaty of 
peace with the King without the express order of Parliament. 1 * 

When the new ordinance reached the Upper House tLe 
Peers opened their eyes to the effect which it would have upon 
Feb. 8. themselves. To the Lords, weak in number and 
amend^ 1 '**' reputation, the appointment of the new Committee, 
menls> to the importance of which they had been blind a 
few days before, appeared now to be a far heavier blow than it 
could be to the Commons. They would no longer be consulted 
as heretofore on every matter of military detail, and they could 
no longer hope that their wishes would be indirectly taken ac- 
count of. They fought hard on every point on which it was 
possible to resist, struggling longest on the clause which em- 
Feb id. powered the Committee to order and direct all mili- 
The Lord* tary matters. On February 16 they gave way, and 
g»ve w»y . Committee of Both Kingdoms, as it was styled 

came into existence for a limited period of three months, under 
the conditions insisted on by the majority of the Commons.* 

“ Craven Lords ! ” was D’Ewes’s cyphered exclamation en- 
tered in his diary, as he announced the result of the conflict 3 
Feb 24. O n a point subsequently raised the Peers held out 
but refuse to with more success. They objected to the imposition 

allow the . _ . r \ r 

newCom. on the Committee of an oath of secrecy, on the 
t^ke^an oath ground that every member of either House had a 
of secrecy. nght to k now jQj t hat concemed the affairs of the 
State, 4 and for a time at least the Commons, who had favoured 
the suggestion, gave way before the objection. 

The Committee thus brought into existence numbered 
amongst its members Essex and Warwick, Manchester and 
Compositíon Northumberland, Waller, St. John, Cromwell, Hazle- 
of th« rigg, and the two Vanes, besides the Scottish members, 
01,1 Loudoun, Maitland, Johnston of Warriston, and 
Barclay. Its influence on the conduct of the war could not 

1 Compare the Commons , ordinanceat C.J. iii. 392, with the previous 

one of the Lords at C.J. iii. 504. See also Yonge’s Diary, Add. AfSS. 

18,779, fol. 59; Whitacre’s Diary, Add. MSS. 31,116, fol. 113 ; D’Ewes’s 

Diary, Harl. MSS. 166, fol. 9. 5 L.J. vi. 418-430. 

* D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 166, fol. 14. 4 L.J. vL 440. 
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fail to be considerable. To the eonstitutional historiaTi the 
ordinance by which it was appoínted is important as contain- 
ing not only the first germ of a polirica! union between England 
and Scotland, but aJso the first germ of the rnodem Cabínet 
Germ of tbe s y s te m ' far as the English members of the Com- 
cabinet mittee were concerned, it was a body composed of 
members of both Houses, exercising general executive 
powers under responsibilíty to Parliament, and not merely, like 
the old Commìttee of Safety, a mere channel to convey infor- 
mation to Parliament and to take its orders. Though it was 
not, like a modern Cabinet, composed of persons of only one 
shade of political opínion, the opinion that the war ought to be 
carried on with vigour was dccidedly preponderant in it The 
opposition of the Lords to the oath of secrecy may be paralleled 
with the tnsertion into the Act of Settlement in i;or of the 
dause which bound Privy r Councillors £0 append their signatures 
to their advice. 

That the Committee thus instituted could never be more 
than an interesttng experiment was the natural resultof the fact 
Negotiitioo that the Parliament from whìch ít sprung had no 
toiked or, claim to be regarded as a national body. Both at 
Westminster and at Oxford the war spirìt was predominant. 
Yet at Oxford there was at least a show of anxiety to treat. 
Charles was always honestly desìrous of putting an end to the 
war, if only he was not expected to abandon any of his claims. 
Early in February an embassy from the States-Cienerak offering 
Feb, 19. to mediate, was courteously received by hím. 1 On 
the 1 pth a letter was despatched by Fonh to Essex 
Okford. asking for a safe conduct for messengers cbarged wìth 
overtures of peace. On the reply of Essex that the request 
must be addressed to Parliament, the King himself 
wrote a letter to the Houses, styling thcm *The 
Lords and Commons of Parliament assembled at 
Westminster/ and proposing, 4 by the advice of the Lords 
and Commons of Farlìament assembled at Oxford, that 
Commissioners might meet to discover a way to peace, and 

1 The Amb&ssador lo the States-Geiierah February j|. Add. MSS* 
17,677 R. fol. 216. T}u Parli&mtnlary ScquU E. jS, 1 S. 

X 2 


March 3. 
Tbe Kìng's 
lettcr. 
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especially to consider how ‘all the members of both Houses’ 
might ‘ securely meet in a full and free convention of Parlia- 
ment* 

The formal difficulty which Charles had attempted to evade 
had not been evaded. On March 9 the Houses at Westminster 
refused to treat on the basis of an acknowledgment that 
itsrejectran. their rivals at Oxford were in any sense members of 
Marchia. Parliament On March 12 the Oxford Parliament 
p^iìamen^ took up the challenge, and declared the members of the 
Houses sitting at Westminster, together with their 
mhJtÌTpnr ^^ttors, as well as all persons who had taken part 
ìUmem in the introduction into England of the invading 

traùtors. , , 

Scots, to be guilty of treason. 1 There had never 
been much expectation among the Royalists that the proposal to 
negotiate would be accepted. One of Rupert’s correspondents 
kept him informed of what was passing. “ Not,” he added, “ that 
I dream of success, but because I would have their shame 
perfect.” * In fact the overtures failed, not merely on the 
formal ground alleged, but because the intellectual basis of 
peace had not been discovered. 

At Oxford, Parliament tumed its attention to preparations 
for war. Early in February it authorised Charles to issue 
Privy Seai Privy Seals for a loan of 100, 000/., 8 and it subse- 

ìoans. quently granted an excise, in imitation of the excise 

Excise. ordinance at Westminster. 4 

Finance was arrayed against finance. That more money 
would be brought into the treasury at Westminster than into 
Comparíson the Treasury at Oxford could hardly be doubted, but 
RoJSTand the outgoings at Westminster were far larger than 
merítary the outgoings at Oxford. The King had no navy to 

finance. support and no Scottish army to subsidise. The 

enormous burden of the expenses, which fell heavily on the 
counties subject to Parliament, made all men anxious for peace, 
though they might differ as to the best mode of obtaining it 
The more thoroughgoing Puritans looked hopefully for a re- 


1 Rushw, y. 565. 

* Trevor to Rupert, February 24. Add, MSS. 18,981, foL 60. 

• Rushw . v. 580. 4 Clarcndon, vii. 396. 
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construction of the army, and it was rather on the forces now 
gathering under Manchester than opon those commanded 
ComposULan by Essex that their eyes were fixed There at 
cí«ter : s ^ easÈ ìdea w hich had emanated from Crom- 

army. wcll of an army animared by the strongest Purí- 
tanism seemed likely to be carried out* ManchestePs troops, 
it was saìd by a London newspaper, w'outd be 15,000 
strong. “Neither," continued the wríter, “ is his army so for- 
midable in number as exact in disciplíne ; and that they míght 
be all of one mind ìn religion as of resolution in the field, with 
a severe eye he hath looked into the manners of all those who 
are his officers, and cashiered those whom he found to be tn any 
way irregular in their lives or disaífected to the cause, This brave 
army is our vìolets and prínirosesj the first-fruits of the spring, 
which the Parliament sends forth this year for the growth of 
our religion and the reimplanting of this kingdom in the garden 
of peace and truth + ” 1 

With this opinion on the true mode of aiming at peace and 
truth, sodifferent from that of the tract on liberty of conscience, 
Cfomwdi Cromwell fully sympathìsed, Utterly intoierant of 
oTOueFmycr wors ^P an d doctrine which found favour at 
Boqk. Oxford, his one aim was not to conciliate the foes of 
Puritanìsm, but tocrush them. To him the Book of Common 
Prayer contained but the weak and beggarly elements of an 
outworn creed. On January 10 he had appeared in Ely 
jam jow Cathedral to order a clergyman who persisted in 

Caáe- ln us í D K * c hoír servíce * to desist from so ‘ unedi- 
ànL fyìng and offensive ? a practice, The clergyman 
refused. Crorawell, who was Governor of the Isle of Ely, went 
out, fetched some soldiers, and returned. “ Leave off your 
fooling and come down t ” was the peremptory order, and the 
Ely congregation was driven out in much the same way as the 
Long Parlíament was driven out nine years later. 3 

For a 1 choir service 1 Cromwell had no tolerance. It was 
sheer Popery, and as such to be suppressed with a strong hand. 
Inefficíency or faint-heartedness in that work of repression was 

1 The Wcckly AccounL E, 35, 23. 

* Walker's Sufftrings of ihc Cìcrgy> Part II. p- 33, 
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the one unpardonable crime in his eyes. With that masterful 
temper which marks the ruler of men, he had shouldered aside 
Lord Willoughby as he was afterwards to shoulder aside men 
far more conspicuous. The one characteristic which attracted 
him was zeal in the Puritan cause, and he had too keen aneye, 
too much real eamestness himself, to be satisfíed with any 
nierely hypocritical semblance of zeal. For the nice questions 
which divided Puritanism he cared nothing. He was pro- 
foundìy indifferent as to forms of church govemment, as 
long as these forms were not used to restrain the zealot, nor 
did he ever interest himself in those disputations about nice 
points of doctrine in which his comrades delighted. Yet if he 
turned aside from their arguments, he was in full sympathy with 
the arguers, because the practical instinct, which placed him 
intellectually above them, was combined with an enthusiasm, 
sometimes kindling into fanaticism, which drew him to all 
enthusiasts. Thus it was that in him and around him sprung 
Becomes up a new doctrine of toleration, which may be termed 
'fithúSg for a fighting doctrine of toleration. Without the broad 
purposes. intellectual sympathy which made Fullerand Chilling- 
worth tolerant, and not having been personally exposed to the 
scom and persecution which made Roger Williams tolerant, 
he conceived service to the Puritan cause to be the measure of 
toleration, just as Charles conceived service to the Royalist 
cause to be the measure of that liberty to tender consciences 
which he was perpetually announcing. The difference between 
the two men was that, whilst Charles’s doctrine never went 
farther than his lips, Cromwell’s rooted itself in his heart. 

It was probably a growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
principles of the Presbyterians in the Assembly which led 
Cromwell to defer so long his adhesion to the Covenant. 
During a great part of January he was at Westminster, but the 
Feb. s. Covenant remained unsigned by him. It was not till 
signTlthe^ February 5, the day on which the ordinance enforcing 
Coveoant. the Covenant was issued, 1 that he registered his 
formal acceptance of it, doubtless placing special emphasis 


1 C/. iiL 389. 
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on Vane’s savíng words, ‘according to the Word of God, 1 
Somethíng, too, may be due to the fact that he had just 
a [xiinted k een appointed Lieutenant-General in Manchester's 
Ltcutenant* army^ — a post which he would not be permitted to 
hold unless he sìgned the Covenant 1 With the 
Covenant sn its denuncìation of the Church of the Royalísts 
Cromwell was in full sympathy. Since his appoint- 
ment he had been actívely engaged Ìn the country 
round Newport Pagnell, under orders to secure the safe arrìval 
at Warwíck of a supply of ammunition on its way to Gloucester, 
which town was by this time again in distress. 3 Gn 
March 4 he captured Hillesden Housejan advanced 
taken* p 0S t of the Oxford Royalìsts, a On the mth he 
was at Cambridg^ where he found one Lieutenant Packer, 
who had been sent there under arrest by Crawford from 
Buckingham, 

Laurence Crawford was a Scotchman w’ho had served 
under Ormond in Ireland, and who had made his escape io 
England when called on to take an oath expressive 
of detestation of the Covenant, and to bear arms 
against his own countrymen in Ulster. 4 HÌsmìIitary 
knowledge and his proved fidelity to Puritanísm had gained 
him access to the Parliamentary leaders, and he had recently 
received the appoìntment of Major-General in Manchesterk 
army, His Pudtanismj hoivever, was of the narrow Scottish 
type, and havìng discovered that Packer was an Anabaptist, he 
had sent him to Manchester to be examined, Manchester, 
however, was either absent from Cambridge or otherwise 


Major* 

Genenl 

Crawford, 


I We do not know the exact date of Cromweirs appomtment, bm 
Crawfor<i T 5 commission as Major-General amongst the State Papcrs is 
dated Febrnary I, and Ìt seems probable that CromwelPs commission was 
ivtued on the same day, or T at all events, not long before or after. 

II This has given rise to an unfouaded suppositioti, whích was adopted 
by Carljfk, that Cromwelì conveyed the ammunition to Gloucester ttself. 
See The Scottish Dovt . E. 34, 3. 

* Luke to Essexj March 6. List of the prisotiets, Egsrton MSS \ 
785, foL sL 8b. 

1 Crawford to Ormond, November 26. Vaughati to Ormond, November 
$8, 1643. Cartc MSS. viù fol. 606, 623. 
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cngaged, and Cromwell sent Packer back to Buckingham with 
a letter to the Major-General 

“ Surely,” wrote Cromwell, " you are not well-advised thus 
to tum off one so faithful to the cause, and so able to serve you 
as this man is.” It was said that Packer was an 

March to. 

Cromweiri Anabaptist. “Admit he be, shaU that render him 

letter to him. , 

ìncapable to serve the public ? . . . Sir, the State in 
Choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their opiníons ; if 
they be willing faithfully to serve it — that satisfies. I advised 
you formerly to bear with men of different minds from yourself. 
If you had done it when I advised you to it, you would not 
have had so many stumbling-blocks in your way. Take heed 
of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against those 
to whom you can object little but that they square not with 
you in every opinion concerning matters of religion.” 1 

How to get the best soldiers was the problem which made 
Cromwell tolerant, and tolerance built upon so material a foun- 
dation would to the end have something in it narrower than 
Chillingworth’s craving for the full light of trath. Cromwell, 
with all his massive strength, remained always the pracdcal man, 
asking not so much what the thing is as how it can be done. 

Manchester’s army was not yet what Fairfax’s afterwards 
became in the main— an army of Sectaries ; but under Crom- 
Character we ^ >s protection the Sectaries were strong within it 
ofthe Like the followers of the Laudian reaction, the Sec- 
ectanes. gathered strength from the decline of sympathy 

with Calvinism which set in early in the seventeenth century. To 
cultivated, scholarly minds dislike of Calvin’s discipline showed 
itself in a craving for somewhat of intellectual liberty, and for 
a form of worship which had nothing to jar upon their sensitive 
perceptions. To the sturdy peasant or artisan, whose sole litera- 
ture was the Bible, and whose eamest but narrow vision was 
hampered by no traditional interpretations, it was easy to pick 
out passages which lent themselves to well-nigh any interpre- 
tation whatever. Yet it was not the variety of opinion, however 
marked, which was the special characteristic of these enthusiasts. 
It was rather their aim at that ideal perfection which Fuller 
1 CarlyUy Letter XX. 
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had wisely declared could never be attaíned by any earthly 
Church. The níckname of Donatists — taken from those 
Afrìcan Chrístíans of the fourth century who refused Church 
fellowship to all who had shown the slightest weakness in the 
days of persecution — with whích Fuller had attempted to brand 
them was not wholly undeserved, Separatists existed because 
they were resolved to draw round themselves a fence of ortho- 
doxy and holiness whìch would keep them apart even from 
men of ordinary honesty and righteousness whose spiritual 
attainments were, as they believed, inferíor to their own, 
Baptists existed because there were those who could not con- 
ceíve that anythìng short of the strong heartfelt convictìon of 
the adult could make hím a fìt subject of the ordinance which 
was the sign of the Christian profession 3 whìlst Roger Williams 
tore himself asunder from the Baptìsts because the ideal which 
he foIJowed was too high and glorious to be realised even by 
those w*ho, Ìn the fulness of their years of discretion, had set 
themselves to live a purer and more divine life than that whích 
seemed possíble to the New England Separatists, 

In the normal condition of society the enthusiast and the 
man of common sense playseach his appointed part. Unless, 
on the one hand, there are those who attempt to shape tbeir 
lives and the líves of others by a standard which never can be 
reaìised, and w f hích does not perhaps deserve to be exclusively 
realised, stagnation will set in. Unless, on the other hand, 
there are those who apply to such efforts the criticism either of 
practícal sense or of the cultivated íntellect, the \vorld will 
Ixicome the prey of chimeras, In 1644, however, the con- 
dition of society was anything but normaL The uncultured 
enthusiasts suddenly found men to discipline and train them 
who could give tliem the cohesion w T hich they needed, For a 
time, but only for a tíme, they would carry all before them ; 
they would strive to mould the nation, of which they became 
the masters, after their own likeness, It would be all in vaín, 
The cold tenacious resistance of use and wont w r ouìd be too 
much for them. The Church of Engíand, with its historic 
memories and its literary culture, was not about to transform 
itself into a congeries of Separatist congregations, any more 
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than the well-wom social structure of the realm was about to 
transform itself into an ideal democracy ‘fearing God and 
hating covetousness. 1 

Yet if the sword of Marston Moor and Naseby was to drop 
from the hands of a disconcerted soldiery on Blackheath, it 
was not in vain that such as these bled and suffered. Salvation 
for a people does not lie in that reverence for authority or in 
that distrust of ignorant energy which marked the Royalists, 
nor yet in that respect for the predominance of theological 
leaming which was the mark of the Presbyterian. It lies in 
those who, however much they may wander from the path, are 
ready to oífer up their lives for that which appears to them to 
be the highest spiritual good for themselves and for the world. 

The time for peace was not yet. The men after Cromwell’s 
heart were no lovers of war, but they had corae to believe that 
such peace as they would have must be reached through 
victory, and not through negotiation. They had their own 
sorrows, and they knew well what desolation was spreading 
over England. Scarcely was the ink dry on CromwelPs letter 
to Crawford, when he leamed that his eldest surviving son, the 
Deathof 0^ ver w ^° bad fought at Edgehill, was dying of 
Cromweii'i small-pox in the'garrison at Newport Pagnell. The 
*“ n ' young soldier was, as one who seems to have known 

him testified, ‘a civil young gentleman, and the joy of his 
father/ 1 Such sorrows fell thickly in those years. Cromwell 
had a tender heart, but he tumed away from the moumer’s 
part, leaving the dead to bury their dead, and — so he seems to 
have read the text — to fight for the kingdom of God. 

1 The Parliament Scout, March 15-22. E. 38, 18. The passage has 
a genuine ring about it, and I am quite incredulous about the story told 
in the Squire Papers> that CromwelPs son was killed in a fight at Knares- 
borough just before Marston Moor. Of all the nuinerous letters aud 
pamphlets, including the official despatches of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, which treat of the Marston Moor campaign, not one mentions 
such a fìght ; and it is hard to see how it could have taken place without 
notice being taken of it On the other hand, I have leamt from Mr. Ottley, 
the Vicar of Newport Pagnell, that the name of Oliver Cromwell does not 
occur in the register of burials, though I hardly think, unless the registers 
were keot with unusual care. that the fact is of much impor’ance. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

NEWARK, CHERITOÍI, AND SELBY. 

Whilst the weapon was being forged which was oltimately to 
bring ruin to Charies’s cause the Royalist commanders were 
1644, not inacdve, It required no great clearnessof vision 
SiTw^rln t0 díscern the danger which overhung the North, 
thc Nortb, or the necessity of striving to the uttermost to recover 
the ground which had been lost at Nantwích* Newcastlej 
fearing to be croshed between the Scots and the Fairfaxes, 
jan, as, had ìoudly called for help, Though the younger 
Snsfar* 1 * Fairfax was still detaíned ín Cheshire, hís military 
hc] p- hold upun the clothing towns of Yorkshire was 

complete, The West Riding, wrote Newcastle, was in the 
hands of Sír Thomas, and the East Riding ín the hands of his 
father. Manchester would soon be bringing his new army into 
Yorkshire. To oppose these combined forces he was himself 
able to muster no more than 5,000 foot and 3,000 ill-armed 
horse. All other enterprises in the North must be laíd asíde 
in order to destroy the Scots. “ If your Majesty, JJ he wrote 
on February 16, “ beat the Scots, your game ís 
absolutely won. * , , For Lancashire and Cheshire, 
if you shouíd think fìt, they should lie fallow for a while.” 1 
Newcastle may well have been anxious* By thìs tíme not 
PariU^ only had Lord Fairfax become completely master of 
tn tb* East Riding, but he had been abie to despatch 
Yorkshirc. gj r willìam Constable to overrun the North Riding. 
To capture Scarborough was beyond Constable J s power, but he 
had secured Whitby without difficuky. Newcastle, leaving a 

1 Newcastle to Rupert, January 28. Lncas to p Fehnmry 2. 

Ktiwcaille to the King, FeUruary 16. War&urtm, ìi. 368, 370, 3S4. 
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strong garrison to defend the town from which he derived his 
title, had taken the field. His force, however, was but a small 
one, and he had never shown signs of that strategical skill 
which sometimes makes up for deficiency of numbers. His 
military adviser, Lord Ejrthin, was a methodical commander 
from the school of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Wherever it was felt that the services of a methodical 
commander were insufficient, the cry was raised for Rupert. 

Feb. 6. Rupert was already on the way. Some troops he 
oaì P for tlue* to °k Wldì bim, but an army adequate to the work 
North. before him was still to be collected. The title of 
President of Wales had lately been conferred on him, and 
Wales was always a good recruiting ground. On the 2ist he 
was at Shrewsbury, and before long, gathering men around 
him as best he could, he made his way to Chester. 1 He was 
there met by applications for help from all quarters. 
LathSS The Earl of Derby pleaded hard with him to hasten 
House. tQ t ^ e ass istance of his Countess, who had bidden 
defiance from behind the walls of Lathom House to all the 
efforts of the Lancashire Parliamentarians. 2 Rupert thought 
that Lathom House could hold out without relief for some 
time to come, and he had more important matters to consider 
than a lady’s distress. Meldrum and Willoughby were besieg- 
ing Newark, and if Newark fell all possibility of cutting in two 
the hostile line which now stretched from north to south would 
be for ever at an end. 

An order from the King decided Rupert’s choice. On 
March 13 he started for Newark. 3 Picking up scattered de- 
March 13. tachments from every Royalist garrison he passed, 
Mtóoít for be íound bimself on the 2oth 4 at Bingham, some 
Newark. twelve miles south-west of the fortress which he was 
hastening to relieve. At two on the morning of the 2ist he 
was again in the saddle. Sweeping round Newark, he reached 

1 Dugdale’s Diary. Intelligence from Shrewsbury. Egerton AíSS. 

785, fol. I26b. * Derby to Rupert, March 7. Warburton^ ii. 382. 

* Robert Byron to Ormond, March 14. Carte MSS. ix. fol. 534. 

4 On the I9th according to the Royalist narrative, but this is evidently 
a mistake. 
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the Beacon Hill with his advanced guard of horse between 
eight and nine, the rest of hís líttle army with the artìllery 
being still two miies behínd. Rupert's sole notion of tacties 
was to charge the enemy, and thìs time he could 
Th<freiíef t+ have found no better. The bulk of Sír John 
uí Newaric Meldmm's army had ahandoned the siege works T and 
were crowded round the shell of a house known as the Spittle, 1 
which had been burnt in the síege of 1643, and which lay by 
the riveris side outside the gate of the town. Immediately in 
front of Rupert, at the foot of a gentle slope, was a hody oí 
horse. Perceiving sígns of 'wavering amongst them, he gave 
the word to charge. There was a short resistance, and then 
victory and a chase, The arrival of Rupert’s infantry and a 
sailyfrom the garrisonof the town rendered Mddrum's position 
hopeless, especially as the men whom he had placed to secure 
his retreat by guarding the bridge over the Trent deserted their 
post and fled to Nottingham. On the followíng morning 
Meldrum capitulated. His troops were to march 
ituSSim away, hut his siege artillery, togeiher with three 01 
capituìatcsu j- Qur thousand muskets and a large number of píkea 
and pistols, were to remain in the hands of the victors. 2 * * * 

Congratulations poured in upon Rupert from all sídes. 
Yet the result of this brilliant achievement was barely more 
Rcsuitsof than ne g a b v e. Aè the head of a coherent army 
the vìctory. R U p er t would donhtless have hewn his way into the 
heart of the Eastern Àssociation, and would either have made 
alì co-operation between Manchester and the Scots impossible, 
or would bave perished in tlie attempt. Rupert 7 s troops, how- 
ever, were for the most part derived from scattered garrisons, 
and could not be spared for nmny days. He had indeed 
gaíned arms for his new levies, and in Charles’s armies arms 
were aìways harder to come by than men, Gainsborough, too, 
was dismamled and abandoned by the Parlíamentary garrison, 

1 U is near the place where * the Kìng’s sconce 1 U marked on a mnp 

of the síege of 1646 in the Museum Library. See Thoroton^s Hist. oý 

Noitingh amsh ìrt , Ì, 390, 

a His j Hìghness Prime Ruptrfs raitìng of tke sisge of Newark. E. 38, 

10. À bruf rciatim ef the sitgc of Ncwark* E* 39, 8, 
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and Lincoln, Sleaford, and Crowland were rapidly overpowered. 
Yet what was the gain of a few scattered posts without an army 
to support them? Before long Rupert had returned the 
greater part of his force to the garrisons from which they had 
been taken, and was once more in Wales levying contributions, 
by means of which he hoped to raise an army which he might 
permanently attach to his person. 1 2 

Rupert’s diversion at Newark made Newcastle again da- 
morous for aid. He had found himself unable to maintain 
n ^ ^ his ground against the Scots in the neighbourhood 
and the of Sunderland, and, leaving them to complete their 
preparations for the siege of Newcastle, had fallen 
back on Durham. The number of his enemies was ever on 
the increase. “ They say,” he wrote to Rupert, “ Sir Thomas 
March 39. Fairfax is coming into Yorkshire for certain, which 
Newcaatic w iH much disturb his Majesty’s affairs here. Could 

urges * ' 

Rupert to your Highness march this way, it would, I hope, put 

help him. a ^ na j en( j t0 our trou ^l es . ^ ut J dare not ur gg 

this, but I leave it to your Highness’s great wisdom.” “I 
thought,” he added plaintively in a postscript, “my Lord 
Byron would have followed him close. Your Highness’s 
presence would dissolve him.” 9 

Not the will but the power was wanting to Rupert The 
sense of being overmatched was growing on the Royalists. If 
Rupert’s presence in the North brought hope to the King’s 
struggling partisans in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it was re- 
garded with despair in the South. Scarcely had he reached 
Apni 3. Wales when a despatch arrived summoning him 
in hot haste to Oxford, and although the order 
was countermanded on the following day, 3 that it 
should have been given at all was a sure sign how 
far the King’s fortunes had ebbed since the days of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. Charles had indeed 


Rupert 
recalled. 

Apríl 4. 
The order 
counter- 
manded. 


1 The Weekly Account . E. 40, 16. Porter to Rupert, April 1. Sir 
R. Byron to Rupert, April. Add . MSS. 18,981, fol. 119, 120. Pro- 
clamation, March 29. Warburton , ii. 401. 

2 Newcastle to Rupert, March 29. Warfrurlon, ii. 400. 

* Digby to Rupert, April 3, April 4. Add. MSS. 18,981, fol. 126, 130. 
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Euffered a defeat in Hampshire whích was only less than a 
serious dísaster, 

In the last week in February the Parliamentary com- 
manders of the Socthern forces had held serions consultations 
ThePafiia- * n Thc plan of the campaign laid down 

menta ry combined an attack on the King's position at Oxford, 
in which was to be entrusted to Essex, and an effort to 
ihebouth. recon q Uer the West, which w T as to be made by 
Waller. As far as it ís possible to judge by eventSj the latter 
prospect was altogether premature, but there was always a 
temptation on both sides to go beyond military exigencies in 
the acquisition of territory, as every square mile of ground 
gained added something to the fmancia! resources of one side 
and deducted it from the other. This tíme, however t the 
members of the coancil of war fìxed their Ìmmediate hopes on 
a plan wbich, if it had been conceived by Charìes, they would 
have stigmatised as treachery, but which, as comíngfrom them- 
selves, they doubtless regarded as a mere stratagem of war. 
proposd Basing House was in the custody of Lord Charles 
Paulet, the brother of the Marquis of Winchester, 
Bouse, an( j ^ was believed ìn London that Lord Charles 
was prepared to betray his trust. 1 Amongst those w ho took 
part in the council of "war was Sir Richard Grenvile, a 
sir RicKard y oun S er brother of Sir Bevìl. A selfish and un- 
GmiviJe. principled man, he had gone thiough the evil school- 
ing of the Irish War, and, falling Into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians upon his landing at Liverpool, he had dedared 
hhnself willing to embrace theìr cause. His milìtary experi- 
ence gained hím the appoìmment of Lieutenant-General of 
W alleris horse and admissíon to the councils of the Parlía- 
mentary generals. He was not a man to fed at home in an 
atmosphere of Puritanism, and on March 3 he fled to Oxford, 

1 Nicholas to Ormond* March 5. Carte*s Ormond^ vi. 46, Tht 
Wakfy Aocount. E. 35, 23, Àccording to Agostmi’s despatch of 
there were also plans for treacherous designs ìn Reading aiitl Oxford 1 anri 
contro la stessa persona del Rèd As thìs is oot hinted at anywheie dse, 
it is probubly a mere runiuur. 
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carrying with him the secret of Paulet’s treachery and of thé 
plan of campaign for the coming season . 1 Grenvile’s name 
was attached with every injurious epithet * to a gallows in 

London, whilst at Oxford he was regarded as a pattem of 

loyalty. Paulet was arrested and sent before a court-martiaL 
Eventually, however, he received a pardon from the King, 
who, as may be conjectured, was unwilling to send the brother 
of so staunch a supporter as the Marquis of Winchester to an 
ignominious death . 3 

The time when either side could hope to effect its purpose 
by treachery had passed away. Open warfare alone could 
decide the quarrel. Early in March the hearts of 
A convoy the Oxford Royalists were gladdened by the arrival 

ot arm&, of a long string of carts laden with arms for 10,000 

men, the result of Lord Goring’s bargaining in France . 4 Yet 
even this store was insufficient. “ The King,” wrote one of 
Ormond’s correspondents, “wants arms and money abomi- 
nably .” 6 It was thought possible, however, to keep Hopton 
in the field at the head of eight or ten thousand men. It was 
now more important than ever to occupy the attention of 
the Parliamentary commanders in the South, as Gloucester 
was again in distress, and a recent attempt to revictual it from 
Warwick had signally failed . 6 

With the force thus equipped Hopton advanced to 

* “ Sir R. Grenvile came hither yesternight and brought with him 
Waller’s commission of Lieutenant-General of the Horse unto him. He 
brought with him some thirty horse, but that which is most valuable in 
the puritan is that he hath brought with him all the new MS. of the 
councils at London which were held this last week for all this summer 
service. ” Trevor to Rupert, March 8. Mr. Firth’s Ruptrt Transcripts \ 

* Skellum Grenvile is the name by which he is now known in the 
parliamentary newspapers : Skellum, I suppose, being equivalent to 
• Schelm. > 

* Nicholas to Forth, May 7. S.P. Dom . di. 108. 

4 Intelligence from Oxford, March 8. Egerton MSS. 785, foL I22h» 
Agostini to the Doge. Venetian Transcripts , R. O . 

* Trevor to Ormond, March 9. Carte’s Ormond , vi 57. 

* Walker’s Historical Discourses y 7. Agostini to the Doge, 

Venetian Transcritts , R.O. 
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Winchester, Waìler, havíng been joined by some 4,000 horse 
Homonand ^nd dragoons under Balfotjr, was able to díspose of 
Wasicr, an Mm y s iíghtly niore numerous than that which 
was opposed to him. On March 25 he was at Wesl Meon, 
where he could guard theroad from Wìnchester to Petersficld. 1 
It was here that he received the news of Rupert’s success 
at Newark, with a recommendatíon from the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms not to venture rashly upon an engagemenL a 
Hopton’s army, on the other hand, was ìn good spirìts. The 
Earl of Forth himself, having brought a reinforcement of 
2,000 men, remaíned to give Hopton the encouragement of 
Forth m his personal assistance in the manoeuvres which 

commaúd were a b out to open. There had been much 

Koyaiists. strainíng of courtesy between the two commanders, 
each insisting that the other should give orders to the troops, 
In the end Hopton s urgency prevailed, and Forth, who was 
suffering from a severe fìt of the gout, w F as Ìnduced to occupy 
a position which would requíre all the energy of a general 
in robust health, 

III as he waSj Forth’s skill as a strategist did not fail him. 
On the syth he made for Alresford, and occupied the town 
March 27, before Waller, perceivíng too late the importance of 
the post, was abíe to reach ít. At Alresford the 
Royalists commanded the road to London, whilst 
Waller was compelled to halt at Hinton Àmpneri between 
Cheriton and Bramdean, where the clear stream of the Itchen 
rises from the chalk. In this situation he could only put him- 
self Ìn communicatíon with his base of operatíons either by a 
decisive victory or by a dangerously circuitous march. Once 
more, as at Newbury, the strategical advantage lay with the 
MarchaS. Royalìst commander. It seemed as if the tactical 
"usíied advantage was to be on his side as well During 

Eftck. the sSth Forth and Hopton, having established 

themselves on the crest of the hill which separates Alresford 


Forth 
ocoipí« 

Alresford. 


1 Thc True Informcr. E. 39, 24. 

2 The Comraivtee of B. K, to Waller and Bsdfour, March 24, Cam. 
LttUr Book. 

VOL, I. V 
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from Cberiton, socceeded in pushing their outposts over the 
top ( 10 the tongue of hígh ground which rises from the north 
bank of the Itchen, about a hundred feet lower than the crest 



itself From this point Walleris army could be descried in a 
fidd near Hinton Ampner, on the south síde of the Itchen, 
surrounded by a thick hedge and supported by artillery rangcd 
on thj slope behind- Leaving SÌr George lisle with a small 
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detachment to guard the lower eminence, Forth and Hopton 
oceupied ín force the heíght hehind, 1 

Wallers officers were dispirited with the result of such 
lìghting as there had been, They now knew that in conse- 
quence of Rupert's success at Newark no hdp from Essex or 
Manchester a w T as to be expected, À council of war decided 
to retreat, and in the dark hours of the ntght Lisle learnt from 
the sound of rollíng wheels thafc it had aíready commenced. 3 
If, however, the retreat was begun, it was soon countermanded. 
Whatever military prudence might dictate, the advíce of the 
councíl of war was hateful to the sturdy Puritanism which made 
much possible to man by believing all things to be possible 
to God u Surely," said Captain Dirch to Hazlerígg, “ we fear 
\vhether that were God's cause w f e have ín hand ; for dìd ive 
assuredly believe it, when He calls us to fight with His enemies 
we should not run from them ; for man f s extremity is God s 
oppoTtunity,” 4 As officer in charge of the outposts* Birch 
took care, by keeping his men ìn contact with the enemy, to 
make it dífficult for the army to draw back. Time wasgained, 
^farch 3 at break of day Waller, w*ho probably repented 

Battie of* 9 ' of the pusillanimous decision of the preceding even- 
m ° n ' ing, took advantage of a thick mist which filled the 
vailey to throw a considerable force ínto Cheriton ÌVood on 
the higher ground ín front of his right wíng. Some two hours 
after dawn Lisle, finding hímself outflanked, fel back from 
his advanced posítion, leaving the ridge to be oceupied by 
WalIerÀ 

1 Account of Hopton*s Tnantruvres. Cìarendon MSS 1,738 (6). 

* The Com. of B. K. to WalJer and Balfour, March a6, ' Com , Lcttcr 
Book. 

* Clareném MSS. 1,738 ( 6 ). 

4 Milìtary Mem&ìr of C&l. Bìrch (Camd. Soc. }, 1 9. 

* Hopton’s own accuunt of these early marceuvres, Cìarmdcm MSS* 
1,738 (6), is by fai the best T but even this is not clear in aìl points, 
“ The enemy t M he saysj referring to the moming of the day hefore the 
hattle, 11 had taken thelr quarters in a low field adjoimng to Lady Stukely’s 
house”- i.e. at Hinton Ampner — “not a mite and a half from our 
army, so as there was but a little hill and a littie vale between us. 1 * Thìs 
4 littie híll 1 is the ridge on which Waller wos subsequenily posted, and the 

Y 3 
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The occupation of Cheriton Wood was not the only act by 
which Waller vindicated his title to be the best ‘ shifter and 
chooser of the ground * amongst the commanders of his day. 1 
Between him and the Royalist army lay a depression, shallow 
by the wood on his riglit, but broadening out into a wide and 
comparatively deep valley opposite his centre and left At the 
bottom was an open common, whilst the ridges on both sides 
were covered by enclosed fields. Walleris quick eye saw how 
to utilise the accidents of the locality, and, abandoning the 
usual practice of drawing up cavalry on the wings, placed his 
horse on the common in front of the foot, in order that it 
might be ready to attack the enemy’s cavalry if it poured in 
disorder out of the lane which oflfered its only means of access 
to the open ground. 2 

vale the dip in which most of the fighting took place. “ The hill they 
endeavoured to keep because it covered them from us, and gave them the 
advantage of looking into us. We disputed that ground that day with 
little parties and loose skirmishes, but towards the evening we got the top 
of the hill and the view of the enemy’s quarters.” Then, after describing 
how Lisle was left behind with 1,000 foot and 500 horse in a little wood, 
which has long since disappeared— unless, indeed, it is a comer of Cheriton 
Wood that is meant— and how the bulkof the army retreated to the higher 
ridge behind, Hopton says that Lisle, 1 being so near as he heard them 
span and drive their waggons, conceived they were drawing off.’ On this 
Forth made preparations for pursuit. At daybreak Hopton went to Lisle’s 
post to see what was going on. “ The moming,” he continues, “was 
very misty, so as he could not make a clear discovery till the sun was near 
two hours up, and then he found that the enemy was not drawdng off, but 
that they had, in the dark of the night, possessed themselves of a high 
woody ground that was on the right hand of their own quarters, and placed 
men and cannon in it that commanded the hill where Sir G. Lisle was ; 
of this he presently advertised the Earl of Brentford,” i.e. Forth, who was 
subsequently raised to that title. There is no direct evidence of Lisle’s 
retreat, but it would alrtost necessarily follow, and all the accounts of the 
battle itself which have reached us imply that Waller occupied the ridge 
which Lisle had been placed to guard. I have to thank Mr. Stratton, of 
Chilcombe, for kindly accompanying me over the field, and pointing out 
the sites traditionally connected w ith the battle. 

1 See p. 169. 

* It is this position which is represented in the map at p. 322. There 
is no local tradition of any ground known as the Common, but the fencing 
in the valley has the appeaiance of bcing comparatiyely new, and I was 
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In spite of his gout Forth had come out from Alresford to 
take the command of the Royalists. He had entrusted the 
left wíng to Hopton, who, as soon as he saw the advajitage 
which had been gained hy Waller, ordered Colonel Àppteyard 
to clear Cheriton Wood, After a sharp struggle, Appleyard 
eflected hís objectj and Hopton would gtadly have pushed the 
success home by a charge with both horse and foot along the 
ridge on which the bulk of Walleris army lay, especíally as it 
was giving signs of being shaken by ìts failure to hold the 
w'ood. Forth, however, always a cautious tactician, shrank 
from the risk involved in Hopton T s proposah It w r ould be 
better 3 he thought, to allow the enemy the choice between an 
attack at a disadvantage and a retreat, which, as the Royalists 
were ín possessìon of his line of communícation with London, 
could hardly fail to end ín disaster. If Waller’s army were 
ruined, not only would Kent and Sussex lie open to the 
invaders, hut Manchester and Essex would perforce be sum- 
moned to the rescue, leaving Rupert time to complete hís pre- 
parations for the defence of the North against the Scots, 

Such were the cbances whích hung upon the fortunes of 
tbe day. In the Royalist armies generals might scheme aright, 
but victory or defeat depended on the ill-consídered íseal of 
some high-spirited officer, too untamed to aliow military dis- 
ciplíne to stand in his w r ay when he was burníng to strike a 
gallant blow at the rebels he despised* This time it was young 
Sir Henry Bard who, in defiance of orders, galloped down the 
hill into the fatal valley at the head of his regiment Un- 
supported for a time, he was soon surrounded and his followers 
annihilated ; but his movement had made ít impossible for 
Forth to persist in hís Fahian tactics, and Sir Edward Stawell 
was despatched to the succour of the impetuous Paladin, too 
late to be of service to his comrades. For a full half-hour 
Stawell fougbt on. He succeeded in dríving back the enemy's 
horse on the common ; but he ílung himself in vain upon the 
Parliamentary artillery drawn up behínd the hedges on the 

told that the land had been encíosed in the last generation. Even if it 
was not spoken of Ìn Cheriton at the time of the batlle as the Cornmon, it 
was open enough íur a Royabst ofìicer lq call ít by that namct 
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hillside beyond. His troopers were driven back in utter rout, 
and he was himself left as a wounded prisoner in the enem/s 
hands. 

If Stawell was defeated it was not because he was left 
entirely without support. Other cavalry regiments had been 
ordered down, but the lane which led to the open ground was 
so narrow that the reinforcements arrived slowly, and as soon 
as the Parliamentary horse was again in full possession of the 
common it could fall upon each regiment as it entered and 
overpower it before help came. 1 Never, by the coníession of 
friend and foe, had the Cavaliers fought so vigorously as they 
did under these adverse circumstances,* and if cowardice was 
shown at all on their side it was only by the soldiers of the 
Queen’s Regiment, which was coraposed mainly of Frenchmen, 
who were without spirit for a fight in which their national 
sympathies were not engaged. For three hours the gallant 
English gentlemen struggled in vain to win the common. Yet, 
if they could not gain the open ground, their foot lining the 
hedges on the northern slope made it impossible for Waller 
to push his advantage home. At last Hazlerigg spied a gap 
between the enemy’s horse and foot. Thrusting his troopers 
into the unoccupied space, he gained a position which decided 
the battle. Sullenly the Royalists drew back, leaving their 
best and bravest, amongst them Lord John Stuart, one of 
Lennox's gallant brothers, and Sir John Smith, who had. 
snatched the standard from the secretary at Edgehill, dead or 
dying on the ground. 

Forth's spirit rose with adversity. The skill which he had 


* Slingsby’s narrative. Clarendon AfSS. 1,738 (7). 

* Clarendon’s assertion to the contrary is no doubt founded on the 
behaviour of the Queens Regiment, and, as far as the English regiments 
were concemed, cannot stand in the face of the statements made by 
those who were present. Slingsby, on the one side, writes, “ I am con- 
fident our horse did perform more gallant cbarges that day than hath been 
known in any one battle this war,” and Hazlerigg, on the other, reported 
to the House of Commons (Yonge’s Diary, Aad. MSS. 18,779, fi>L 87) 
that ‘ their horse, being very good, gave many charges, and maintained 
their charges on both sides three hours.’ 
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displayed in the mantriivres which preceded the battle was 
not waniing to him in the condnct of the retreat- 
Showíng to the enemy a ńrni front which checked 
all efìforts to improve the victory, he pushed on in 
the direction of WÌnchesten Then, suddenly turning to fhe 
right, the defeated army made its way to Basing House, wbence 
the way to Readíng lay open before ít, 1 

In London the news of Wallers víctory, comíng as ít did 
upon the heeís of the ill tidings from Newark, was received 
with enthusìastic joy. At Oxford every effort was 
made to extenuate the defeaL Forth, ít was alleged, 
had retreated Ìn good order and had lost no guns. 
It w T as quite true ; but for all that the defeat at 
Cheriton was no ordinary repulse, Not only had 
ìt put an end for ever to that scheme for the invasion 
of Kent and Sussex which, from the very beginníng 
of the war, had played such a part ín the Royaíist strategy, 
but it set free the armies of Essex and Manchester for offensive 
operations. Morally, the effect of the hattle was even more 
decisive. It now appeared that no strategical skill, no splendìd 
chivalry, could compensate for the ínherent indíscipline of the 
Royalist genlry, Àt Newbury it had been possible to throw 
the blame on the failure of ammunition, No such excuse 
could be pleaded at Cheríton, 

WalIer T s success at Cheriton came opportunely to strengthen 
the hands of the War-party at Westminster. That party, led 
now by Vane and SL John, were thoroughly con- 
vinced that victory alone could lead to a peace which 
would give them satisfaction. For some weeks they 
had been struggling with diffìculty against the ividely diffused 
craving for peace, which was the natural result of thehardships 
and miseries of war. Those hardshìps and miseríes were not 
confined to the scenes of actual strife, and members of the 
House of Commons whose rents remained unpaid found it 
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* Áccount of Hopton T s manoeuvres r C!ar w MSS, 1,738 (6), Slíngsby'i 
narrative* íùid, L73S (7). Haíílcrigg’s report in Vonge’s Diary, Add 1 
MSS. 18,779, f°k 87, Britanniaz Vìrtuíis hnagQ. E. 53, 10* 
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diflícult to obtain purchasers for land whicb was to be sold 
either to pay ofT an íncuínbraiice, or to find a portion for a 
daughteT, and had therefore every reason to feel synxpathy with 
suflferers more hardíy bestead than themselves. It was under 
the infiuenceof thìs feelíng that the Scotch Commissioners had 
Mwth ^le to moc % re ply ^hich on March 9 

had been sent to Charles's ofTer to negotiate* As 
origínally framed the letter had contained a clause 
fixíng a time for the King’s retum to Parliament, 
faíling which means were to be taken to provìde for the govem- 
ment of the country without him. The clanse was withdrawn ? 
but it contaíned the germ of an idea which, as long as Charies 
lived t would never l>e lost sìght of. 

So trenchant a solution of existíng dífficuhies was not likely 
to be widely accepted. Yet Charles was doìng hís best to make 
Foreign its acceptance possible, not so much by his military 
intrigucL efforts as by the successive blows w-hich his foreìgn 
intrigues were strikíng at what remained of the intimate relation- 
shíp between King and people. In the winter he had been 
detected in attempting to ovcrpower his subjects by the aid of 
France. When a compa ny of Dutch ambassadors arrived in 
jan. la. January to offer mediation, the leaders of the War- 
party must have been much worse informed than 
they usually were if they had not cause for suspecting 
that the new mediation was Ìntended to be as favourable to the 
Court as that of Harcourt had been. 

In point of fact, Charles had long been angling for effectual 
aid from the Prince of Orange and the States-GeneraL The 
bait which he had to offer was the hand of the youthful Prince 
of Wales, which Frederick Henry, and still more his 
ambitious wífe, coveted for their daughter. Some- 
thíng had heen said about the matter when Henrietta 
Maria was at the Hague in the spring of 1643, but 
w r hen she met her husband in the summer after the victories of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down, events appeared to have 
taken so favourable a turn ìn Engiand that foreign aíd might 
be dìspensed with. À letter written by Jermyn two days after 
the battle of Newbury shows that Charles did not then thi^k 
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fit to take up the scheine, though he did not wish to cut off 
all expectation of success. 1 The growing strength of the Par- 
liamentary armies during the winter, together with his disap- 
pointment of any immediate results from Harcourt's missìonj 
probably turned Charles’s thoughts once more towards a Uutch 
,5 44# alliance, Àt all events, on February the i2th, when 
the ambassadors from the States had been some 
weeks in London, Jermyn wrote that the Kìng and 
Queen were tnore favourable to the marriage than the Prínce 
of Orange had supposed, and that they only wished to be sure 
that their affairs w f ould be advanced by its means. 3 

On the ambassadors and their proposals the Parlìamentary 
leaders, though proiiably not in possession of the key of the 
enigma, not unnaturally Jooked with suspicion. When the 
Dutchmen demanded an audíence of the Houses they found 
March 14. everydiplomatic obstade thrownin their w f ay. At last, 
Sídbtion on ^arch 14, they contrived to intimate to the J.ords 
offersd* t hey were rea dy, with the full approbation of the 

King, to tender their good offices to put an end to the war. 3 
So hard w’as ít, in the exísting state of feelíng, to meet any 
proposal tending to peace wíth a direct negative, that Vane 
and his fríends preferred to get the negotìation—if negotíatíon 
there was to be— ìnto theìr own hands. Under their influence 
the Commons voted that the Commìttee of Both 
Kingdoms should be enlrusted w T ith the preparatíon 
of the terms to be laid before the King. 4 The Lords, 
longíng for peace, and beíng well aware that nothing 
acceptable to Charles would be ofFered by the exist- 
íng Commìttee, proposed the appoíntment of a new 
joint Committee, to be specially entrusted w r Ìth the negotiation, 
on whích they hoped to secure a preponderance of men w T ho 
shared their víews. The real motives of either House would 
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1 Jeraiya to Heenvliet, 1643. Grom van PrÌmtcrer % 

Ser. 2 , iv. 92, 94. 

7 [Jermyn] to [Heeavlíet], Feb. §§. Ibid. 98. 

% The Dutch ambassadors to the States-Ueneral, March |f. Àdé„ 
MSS T 1 7,677 R, fbl. 246. Z./. vi. 419. 

4 C.J. iii- 428. D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS, 166* fol, 33. 
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hardly bear exposure to the public view, and for some time 
arguments of a practical or constitutional nature were made to 
do duty in the controversy which arose between the Houses. 
On March 30, Vane had such difficulty in carrying a majority 
with him on what appeared to be a mere question of procedure, 
that the numbers were equally divided, and he only gained his 
point by the Speaker’s casting vote. 1 * 

The news from Cheriton, which reached Westminster on 
April 1, did much to strengthen Vane’s shattered position. 

Ap riL ^ay a ^ er ^ res ^ messen g ers brought tidings of 
Waiier’s Waller’s continued prosperity. Within ten days 
after the battle he had occupied Winchester, though 
the castle still held out, had overrun Andover, Salisbury, and 
Christchurch, and was threatening to advance into Dorsetshire. 

The news from Hampshire had very nearly led Charles to 
a resolution which would hardly have failed to prove disastrous. 
TheQueen The Queen was once more near the time of hér 
reínove from delivery, and was impatient to take refuge in a place 
Oxford. 0 f safety far from the tumult of war, perhaps too to 
escape from the bitter tongues which found occupation in 
defaming her at Oxford. In her choice of quarters she hesi- 
tated for a time between Bristol and Chester. From the 
former it would be easier to escape to France ; from the latter 
the passage was open to Ireland,* where the Confederate 
Catholics assured her of a hospitable reception, as well as of a 
revenue of 4,000/. a month. Her decision for the time at least 
was in favour of Chester. Yet how to reach Chester now that 
the Roundheads were triumphant, save under Rupert’s guidance, 
Aprji she hardly knew, and on April 3 Digby, by Charles’s 
RupJìt * orders, summoned Rupert to leave his preparations 

SJSST" for the defence of the North to escort the terrified 
her ' Queen. 3 Yet even Charles’s uxorious fondness 

could not persist in a course so ruinous, and the order given 
on the 3rd was recalled on the 4th. 4 

1 L.J ; vi. 472, 482, 483, 491. C.J. iii. 442. 

* Trevor to Ormond, March 9, April 13. Carte’s Ormotid , vi. 57, 87. 

• Digby to Rupert, April 3. Add. MSS. 18,981, fol. 126. 

4 Digby :o Rupert, April 4. Add. MSS . 18,981, fol. 130. See p. 375. 
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The Quecn hnd beeri the more anxíoixs to plaee herself 
under Rupert's care as she knew that her husband had not 
charks a man to spare for her protection. Charles had 
already announced his íntention of taking the field 
áeid. peison, and Marlborough was selected as the 

place where his standard vvas to be set up for the new campaígn. 

a rìi 1 April 10 he left Oxford, and on the followíng 

HeTeavei day reviewed his army T 10,000 strong, near 
Aldbourne, on the open ground which had been the 
scene of the skírmish preceding the battle of New bury* On 
the rath he returned to Oxford to await the development of 
Pro^édmga the plaus of the enemy, and to bríng to a close the 
Oxfo^d Par* session of his Oxford ParliamenL That Parlìament 
iiament. had taken its duty too seriously to give complete 
satisfaction at Court It had raised objectíons to ofhcial pro- 
ceedings, had overhauled accounts and suggested economies* 
^ In an address presented to the King on the i^th it 
manifested both íts undoubted loyalty and its entire 
incapacity for the higher work of statesmanship. In 
words which did no more than echo the vague sentìments 
whích were so dear to Charles's heart, ìt begged him to repeat 
once more bis assurances of protection to the Protestant re- 
ligion, his promise to convoke a national synod to establish 
the peace of the Church, and to recommend it, whenever the 
time came for ìt to meet* to have ‘a care for the ease of tender 
eonsciences, í whatever that might mean, À single example of 
actual toleration accorded to some one particular tender con* 
science woutd have been worth more than the most solemn 
engagement to recommend toleratlon in the distant future, 
Charles was, moreover, aslced to assure hís subjects that he 
had no thought of abandoning the use of Parliaments 
in the future, and that the exactions authorised in 
time of war should not be followed as a prece- 
dent in time of peace. To all thís Charles replied 
most graciously, and on the i6th he prorogued 
Parliament to October 8. 1 On the ijth the Queen 
set out| not for Chester, but for Exeter. France, not Ireland, 
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what the King would do for them before they did anything 
for the King . 1 * 

The Supreme Council was tbe less likely to consent to 
ÁntrinVs unreasonable demand as there was some probability 
DistTMsof that before long ít would be master of all Ireland* 
In February the Scottish army ín Ulster, half-starved 
in S pjte of the promises of the Parlíament at West- 
minster, w T as making active preparatíons to return to its native 
countryj and the three English regiments which still held 
Belfast and the neighbouring towns for the Kìng were, from 
sheer distress, on the verge of mutìny . 3 Charles was doinghis 
The pre,>i- best to weaken his own positìon in Munster. Lord 
Munster Inchiquin, a descendant of the house of O'Brien, 
b^incM^ whose Protestantism had kept bim firm in his loyalty 
to the English Crown, and who had commanded 
troops with credít in the war in the South, arrived at Oxford in 
February to ask for the vacant Presidency of Munster, Aìi 
who knew Ireland thought him emínently qualified for the 
but given to post Charles, however, had a year and a half before 
Ptjniand. p r omised ìt to Portland at the request of Lennox, 
and though it would have been easy enough to make Portland 
understand that in such times private engagements must gíve 
way before public necessities, Charles insisted on keeping his 
promise, though Portland had never been in Ireland Ìn his 
life, and had never shown that he possessed the qualities of a 
soldíer. Inchiquin went back to Ireland a disappointed man, 
rcady to use against the King the sword which might have been 
drawn ín hís cause . 1 

If Charles was in danger of losing gronnd Ìn Munster, his 
hope of gaining strength in Ulster was speedily quenched 
Early ín March Sír Frederíck Hamílton brought assurances 
from Scotland that the waiìts of the Northern army should be 

1 D. O'NeíIl to Ormond, Feb. 24 ; D. O'NeíÌl to Dighy, March 2 j 

Ormoud to Digby, March 13. Carte’s Ormond^ vb 42, 43, 60. 

3 The Colonels ìn the North to Omiond, Feb. 5, 20, 21. Carte MSS . 
ii. foh 104, 25Ó, 273. 

* Digby to Ormond, Feb. 8 ; locbiquin to Ormond, Feb. 10 ; Trevoi 
to Ormond, F eL 19. Cárte*s Ormgnd^ vL 30, 35, 37. 
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relieved, and before long the English Parliament, terrified at 
the risk which they would incur if the Scots withdrew from 
Ireland, made good the promises of Hamilton. All thought of 
retuming to Scotland was at an end. 1 

Charles had still to confront the Agents whom the Supreme 
Council had despatched to Oxford to lay its grievances before 
him, with a view to the conclusion of a permanent 
peace. Amongst other demands there were two óf 
pre-eminent importance. The Agents asked for com- 
plete liberty for the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land and for the complete independence of the Irish 
Parliament In order to ensure the permanence of the new 
arrangement, official posts were to be fairly divided among his 
Majesty’s subjects of both religions, and an Act was to be passed 
authorising the levy of trained bands as in England — that is to 
say, the creation of an army preponderatingly Celtic in origin, 
and Roman Catholic in religion. Only if these requests were 
granted were the io,ooo Celts, forwhom Charles was anxiously 
waiting, to be despatched to his aid. “ We know not,” wrote 
Lord Muskerry, the principal personage among the Irish 
Agents, “ how it may be hoped that the nation may subsist in 
the condition of free subjects if our desires be not granted.” 2 

Charles had now to listen to another tale. The Irish Catho- 
lic Agents had been followed to Oxford by agents appointed by 
Demands of g 1 " 011 ? of Irish Protestants who had remained 

the irìsh faithful to the King. Their demands, presented on 
protestants. jg ? were s till more uncompromising than those 

of their opponents. Protestantism was to be established and 
Popery suppressed. The existing Parliament at Dublin, from 
which all Catholics had been expelled, was to be recognised 
as alone legitimate. The Confederate Catholics were to be 
deprived of all authority, and the arms and fortresses in their 
possession were to be taken from them. As soon as they were 

1 The Colonels in the North to Ormond, March 12. Carte AfSS. ix. 
fol. 493* 

2 Demands of the Irish Agents, March 29. Gilbert’s Hist. of the 
Jrish Confed . They were again presented with some moditìcations on 
April 2. Caite’s Ormond , vi. 75. 
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disarmed they were at their own expense to restore ihe estates 
of Protestants to the condition in which they had been before 
the war. Poyning's ìaw was to be maíntained and a Protestant 
army kept on foot No one who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiante and supremacy wasto sítinthe Houseof Comnions. 1 

Between the two programmes no compromíse was possìble. 
On the one side was the harshest and most brutal assertion of 
CQmpromÉse Protestant ascendency, and of the right of the alien 
iinptKsibJe. m ínori ty to enslave the children of the soil. On the 
other was a scheme fairer ín appearance, fairer,a£ far as wecan 
now judge, in intentions, but leading inevitably to a situation 
ìn which the Protestants would have been at the mercy of their 
adversaries, and that too in days when the líne of religious de- 
marcation rose up as an impenetrable wall of separation between 
tbe professors of antagonistic creeds. Even Charles, eager as 
he was to secure the 10^000 Celts, coutd not blind hìmseíf to 
the fact that he was asked to place his own co-religionísts in 
the hands of a Catholic Parliament and a Catbolìc army, and 
what he felt hesítatingly and uncertaínly was felt with passionate 
energy by the mass of his supporters, l'heir scorn- 
ful rejection of the Irísh demands is to be read be- 
tween the lines of the vague address on the subject of religion 
which was presented by the Oxford Parlíament on the 1 5 
and it was the comprehensíon of this which directed the Queen*s 
steps to Exeter and not toChesteron the l yth. 

Charles might hesítate long before giving a fìnal answer 
which wmid cut off all hopes of further military assistance from 
Ireiand, but his hope of entering on the new campaìgn with a 
charics'íi reinforcement of 10,000 Iríshmen was none the less 
írehnd d u* s y bafll ed, Á d is appo ì n t men t as great as Charl e s ! s 
íippcjiiLted. awaíted Montrose. Antrim, indeed, who contínued 
to be treated wíth all couttesy at Kìlkenny, had been enrolled 
as a member of the Supreme Council, and had been decorated 
with a high eomniand in the Catholic army, but as yet there 
were no signs of any intention to provide him with the 2,000 

1 Propositions of Ihe ProLestant Agents, April iS, Gilbert's Hisí. o/ 
tkc Irùh Cmfed \ iii 143, 
s See p. 
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men he required for his expedition to the Highlands. Mont- 
MontroM rose, who on February 13 had been appointed the 
GcneSn?" King’s Lieutenant-General in Scotland — this time the 
Scotiand. n ame of Maurice was omitted from the commission 1 

MonuMe 1 * — had hastened to York to urge Newcastle to supply 
at York. him with the means of making his way into Scotland, 
whether Antrim effected a diversion in the Western Highlands 
or not Newcastle, who had all the Scottish army to face, and 
who could ill spare a single man, gave him 100 men mounted 
on worn-out horses and two small pieces of ordnance. Picking 
up a small force of horse and 800 foot in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, he crossed the border on April 14, and occupied 
Dumfries, in the hope that the nobles would rise 
He mvades against Presbyterian tyranny. Either the nobles dis- 
1 ’ trusted Montrose or were cowed by the energy of the 

Committee of Estates. The local forces rose against him, and 
and reiums his only course was to retreat hastily to England. 
to Engiand. Huntly, who about the same time raised the banner 
of revolt at Aberdeen, was without difficulty suppressed by Ar- 
May 6. Sy^- 2 On May 6 Montrose was created a marquis, 

Montrose a a title which had no doubt been promised to him be- 

Marquis. f Qre J e f t E n gl an d # 

There was too little coherence in Charles’s schemes to bring 
success within his reach. The chief result of them was to create 
an ineradicable distrust of his character, and to bring down upon 
the unhappy Irish, whose fate in those times was not the one 
leastdeservingof sympathy, theinextinguishablehatredof allEng- 
lish Puritans and of most English Protestants. There can be no 
i *sh d° u t>t that some Irish soldiers were mingled with those 
soidiers in of English birth who had been shipped from Ireland.* 
Engiand. j n London it was believed that the native Irish had 
already flocked over in thousands, and had robbed and mur- 

1 Commission, Feb. 13. Hist. MSS. Com . Rep. ii. 172. See p. 351. 

* Wisharty 30. Macbrayre to Spottiswood, March 15. Napier’s 
Memorials of Montrose , ii. 389. Spalding , ii. 332. Merc. Aulicus. E. 
39» 2. 

* On March 8 Ormond says that he is sending over five good companies 
of Irish and English. Ormond to Digby, March 8. Carte’s Ormond , vi. 51. 
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dered wiEh an ínhnman cruelty surpassíng even thnt of the ideal 
debauched Cavalier of the London press. Every Irishman was 
regarded as beyond the eourtesies of honourable warfare, and 
when Captain Swanley, who kept guard off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, captured a vessel laden wíth troops from Ireland, he 
first offered the Covenant to the Englishmen among them, and 
lri h then tied the Irish back to back and fìiing them into 
drouijed by the sea to drown. Not a voice was raised in Parlía- 
ment or in the Cíty in reprobation of this barbarous 

cruelty. 1 

The Parlíamentary armies were making head on every sìde. 
With Swanley’s help Pembrokeshìre was recovered and the 
^ , , neiehbourm£ counties threatened. 5 * On April 6 Crow- 

Pcmbrcke- ° & . 

shìrere- land was recovered, and a hmit placed to the ìncur- 
° >CIX * sions of the garrison ofNewark. Before long still more 
exhilarating ddings reached Westmínster from the North, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax had left Lancashire, and, driving the Royalists 
out of the West Riding on hís way, had joined hís father before 
Aprii ti. Selby, On April 11 Selby was stormed, and more 
Setb y than 3 jOoo prísoners fell ìnto the hands of the victori- 
ous generals, The effect on the Marquís of Newcastle was 
instantaneous, The danger in hìs rear drew him back from 
confronting the Scots at Durham, On the iStli he shut him- 
u s self up in York with 5,000 horse and 6, 000 foot, 
n ewcasde The Scots followed pxomptly, and on the 2oth they 

at ar ‘ effected a junction with the Fairfaxes at Tadcaster, 

After due consultation the three generals applied themselves to 
prepare for the siege of York. If help díd not speedíly arrive 
the King’s cause would be ruined in the North, 3 

1 The Kìngdom's Weekty Intdligenctr. E. 46, 4. 

* A true rdatì&H of the routing &f his Majesiýi forces. E. 42, 13, 
A true rdatìm of tke proceedings of Captain Langhom. E. 42, 19. 

1 The Kingdom's Weekly Intdligencer. E. 44, 1. The Com. of B. K. 
to Manchestcr, Ápril 27. Ctm. Letier Book , Rushuí. v. 620, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

(THE PARTING OF ESSEX AND WALLER* 

The Parliamentary chiefs had reason to look with hopefulness 
to the campaign which was about to open. Waller’s victory at 
1644. Cheriton and Fairfax’s victory at Selby had more 
52 T» than counterbalanced Rupert’s achievement in reliev- 
campaign. i n g Newark. On April 6 orders were given to Essex 
and Manchester to rendezvous at Aylesbury on the ipth, 1 and 
there was every reason to suppose that their combined forces 
would be more than a match for the inferior numbers of which 
the King was able to dispose. Waller's army would thus be 
left free to push on towards the West. 

Yet even before a single regiment was on the march signs 
were not wanting of the existence of the causes which ultimately 
frustrated all these hopes, and showed that the 
Siure S in f Parliamentary armies in the South were wanting in 
mentary** ^ at unit y purpose and in that resolute determina- 
armies. t i on without which numerical superiority is vain. 
Distrust of Essex was the first to discover that he was distrusted 
by the men who bore sway in the Committee of Both 
ICingdoms. His relations with the Peace-party in the House 
of Lords were too close not to excite suspicion in those who 
believed that any attempt to open negotiations with Charles 
would be disastrous to their cause, and who therefore feared 
lest he might use his military position to impose a ruinous 
peace, as he had been tempted to use it after the defeats of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. That in this they did 


1 The Com. of B. K. to Manchester, April 6. Com. Letter Book. 
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hím grìevGus wrong there can be no doubt whatever. Not 
hìs can- only was he chained by a stem sense of duty to the 

stancy* exigencies of generalsbip, but his religion lay on the 

Puritan side of the party-wall whìch separated the contendirg 
forces. He now believed as sincerely as Cromwell ihat the 
peace for whìch he longed was only to be attained through the 
gateof victoryd though it might reasonably be doubted whether 
his was the arm to achieve the needful end. 

On Ápril 8 Essex presented to the Lords a pathetíc and 
dignified remonstrance. The delay in furnìshing him with an 
Apriis. army, he'said, had cost the countrymuchj and might 
SanoTuT' have cost it more, “ Newark,* he pleaded, “ is not 
the rds, taken, Lincolnshìre Ìs lost, Gloucester is unstipplied, 
and the last week” — the week of Cheriton Fíght— “ there was 
but a step between us and death, and — what is worse— 
slavery ” 

“For my part,” contínued the suspected commander, í( as I 
first engaged myself in this cause and undertook this servíce 
with an honest and single heart, wíthout any partìcular end of 
my own, but merely to serve my country and defend religíon 
and liberty, ín which cause both Houses of Parliament and the 
good party of the w T hole kíngdom have solemnly protested to 
live and die with me, whicb hath kept up my spirits all thìs 
while, and would not suffer me to lay down my commission 
notwithstanding all my discouragements , » . so 1 shall be 
ready stìll to prosecute ít with the utmost of my endeavours, 
and desíre no longer to live than I shall be faithful in it ; and 
though you have been pleased to reduce my army to 7,000 
foot and 3,000 horse, whcn my Lord of Manchester is allowed 
an army of 14,000 and receives 34,000/. a monthfor the pay of 
it— sínce it is done by you I submit, and with them or a lesser 

1 Ét The Committee of Eoth Kingdoms . . . have presented theìr 
opinions . . . that it ís reqtiisíte that the Pajrìtament draw all theír 
forces together, and put it snddenly to a day, and fight with the King’s 
forces, or pursue them if they refuse ; and further dedare that my Lord 
General did deliver ít as his opinion that there was no way so likely as 
thís lo put an end to our mìserìes/ 1 Thc Xingdem's Weckty InUlligtnctr* 
E, 42, 4. 

z 2 
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number, if it be your pleasures, I will, as I have several times 
already, adventure my life for the service of this cause.” 1 
Essex concluded by recommending a fresh appeal to the 
City. The simple and manly tone of his complaint was sure 
to go straight to the hearts of Englishmen, and on the i3th 
Aprii 13. the City answered his appeal by a resolution to raise 
Seiímen a considerable loan upon the usual security of the 
and moncy. estates of Papists and delinquents, and to send out 
three regiments of trained bands to the rendezvous at Ayles- 
bury, whilst three more were to be held in readiness to follow 
if their services were required. 2 

Yet, admirably as the cause of the Parliament was served 
by the devotion of the City, the very necessity of appealing to 
it pointed to a danger even greater than that which would 
result from the mutual jealousy of the commanders. To draw 
upon local resources was to rely upon help which, 
Sfiance on by the very nature of the case, could not be per- 
locaiforccs. manent jy re ndered. The local officials, zealous 
when war approached their own borders, would grow cool when 
the thunderstorm had drifted away. The local troops, whose 
daily toil was interrupted and whose means of livelihood were 
threatened by long service in the field, would soon cry for a 
speedy retum to their homes. As it had been after Newbury, 
so it would be again till the discovery w r as made that victory 
w r as only to be attained by a trained and disciplined army, 
which had cast off all local ties and was commanded by officers 
bound to one another by the strictest military subordination. 

Already, vvhen the City took its resolution, there had been 
fresh evidence of the instability of local forces. Waller’s 
Waiier’* victorious advance had come to an end because his 
tetreat. £j t y regiments had insisted upon returning home. 
Finding himself with numbers too reduced to enable him to 
make head against the enemy on the borders of Dorsetshire, 
Aprii 12. be drew back to his old quarters at Farnham, as if 
a^tiona? Cheriton had never been fought. Taking advan- 
Famham. ta g e 0 f his enforced retreat, a Royalist party rcáde 

1 L.J. vi. 505. 

# Stx speeches spoken in the Guildhall. E. 42, 18. 
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a tksh at Wareham, captured the place, and threatened Poole. 
The City authorities indeed announced that tv\ o regíments were 
already on the way to take the place of their returning 
comrades, and that a thìrd would soon folìow, but the mischief 
which had been done was only too }ikely to be done again at 
some equally unseasonable moment 1 

On the day on which the City’s ofifer of ìts trained bands 
was made 3 the controversy between the Lords and Commons 
Aprl] on the matter of the negotiations took a new shape. 
Proposa] í>f The Peers saw that to ínsist upon their refusal to 

the Lords + 

aboutanc- entrust the proposed negotiation with Charles to 

loEU the Committee of Both Kingdoras was equìvalent, in 
the face of the opposition of the other Housej to an abandon- 
ment of the negotiation itseíf They therefore gave way on the 
point on w r hich theyhad long been obsdnate 3 and sent down 
an ordínance authorising the Committee to treat, but directìng 
it to present its terms of peace not later than the r 7 th, in 
order that an atíempt to open negotiations might be made 
before the amiies took the field onthe ipth, 3 The majorìty of 
the Commons, hoping that a victory migbt precede the nego- 
tiation, altered the date to fhe afith, and this amendment was 
accepted by the Lords, who knew that, if they rejected it, there 
w T ouId be no negotiation at all. 4 

There was still a delay in bringing the quarrel to decision 
ín the field Ample as were the resources of the South East 
of England, they were aìl too little to support the 
armies of Essex and Waller and Manchester 3 as well 
campaigrt. as those of Leveo and Monro. Parliament w'as 
always behindhand with its payments, and the recruiting of 
the new armies, even wúth free recourse to the press-systemj 
proceeded but slowly. The ipth, appointed for the rendez- 
vous at Aylesbury, arrived, but Essex was not ready to stir. s 

' CJ* iii. 45S. The Com. of B. K. to Waller and Balfour, April 13. 
The Com. of B. K. to Waller, April 14. The Com. of B. K. ío the 
Comutanders of the City regiineiUSj Aprìl 14. Cem* Lctttr Book . 

* See p. 329* * LJ. vl 514. 

* CJ '. iil 460. LJ. vL 520. 

* Ago5tini to ihe Doge, April Venetian Tratmnpts, R. 0 . The 
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Manchester, indeed, had an army equipped for a campaign, 
but his first duty was to the Eastern Association, and that 
duty required him to watch Rupert’s movements as long as 
Lincoln remained in the hands of the Royalists. 

Hoping raore firom war than from negotiation, the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms delayed its appointed task as long as 
was decently possible, and when at last, on April 29, 
Tbe ixmce it produced its propositions, they were such as were 
only compatible with a virtual capitulation of the 
Ro>*alist party. 

Weak as the Peace-party was, it had never appeared to 
greater disadvantage than now. Counter-policy to propose it 
ThePeace- had absolutely none. The King*s vague and un- 
certain note of consideration for tender consciences 
seemed statesmanship itself by the side of the silence 
of Holles and Maynard, of Salisbury and Pembroke. The con- 
flict between the two Houses, which blazed up again as soon as 
the Committee’s proposals were presented, tumed upon purely 
Disputes secondary points. There was a long wrangle over 
t£l£»u«s wis ^ the Lords to re-admit to their seats the 
retu^d S mcmbers of both Houses who had retumed from 
members ; Oxford, in which the Commons, whose negative 
voice was conclusive, took the stricter view, no doubt in order 
to prevent the reinforcement of the Peace-party in the Lords 
by Bedford and Holland, Clare and Conway, who with others 
had been dropping in and tendering their submission from 
time to time. Another subject of dispute was the wish of the 
Commons to give to Manchester the authority of an indepen- 
dent command, whilst the Lords were anxious to 
keep him in subordination to Essex. 1 Still more 
desperate was the struggle over the reappointment 
of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, the three 
months for which it had been established expiring 
May. The Commons insisted upon a simple 
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Dutch ambassadors to the States-General, May Add. AfSS '. 17,677 
R, fol. 289. 

1 The details will be found spread over the journals of the two Housea 
in AprU and May. 
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rencwal of the powers of the existing Committee, whilst the 
I.ords, doubtless with the intention of gíving a ìarger repre- 
sentalion to the Peace-party, wished to increase Ìts numbers. 
Day after day the Lords sent down amendments to the ordi- 
nance proposed by the Commons. Day after day the Commons 
threw out the amendments of the Lords. Before an agreement 
could be effected, the Committee reached its term, and for 
some days at a most critical moment there w r as no central 
authority e?:cept a discordant Parliament to direct the move- 
ments of the armies ín the íìeld. 

A deadlock such as this had ìn some way or other to be 
brought to an end. The way in which the object was attained 
was characteristíc of the leadershíp of Vane and St. 
Com ' John, 1 as opposed to that of Pym. 

On February i, when the proposal to appoint a 
governmg Committee was fìrst mootedj the Lords 
had been surprised into passing an ordinance for 
its creation, in which they conferrcd upon the new body for 
an unìimíted time powers so vast as to rouse a warm resístance 
in the House of Commons. 2 This f omnipotent ordinance/ as it 
was then called, had never bcen rejected by the Lower House, 
but had sìmply been Iaid asíde, It was now taken up and 
passed by the Commons. Às the Lords had already sent 
it down, it was unnecessary to ask them to vote on it again. 
It therefore became law, as far as anything couìd become law 
without the royal assent, and the baffled Lords, circumvented 
May 34. by a trick, had to look on without the possibility of 
ÍP vm g e ^ ect to theír dissatisfaction, when the old 
setstowork, Cotnmittee met on May 24 to continue its workA 
All this while Charles had been doing hìs best to strengthen 
his main army, It was indeed a matter of serious consideration 
Theskge to that, since the middle of March 3 Prince 
of Lyme. Maurice, at the head of a force 6,000 strong, had 
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1 D H Ewes ascnbes the plan to them, HarL MSS 16 6, foL 
1 See p. 305, 

* C*/' ìiL 5 ° 3 * L'J* 5&P Whitacre’s Diary. Add. MSS . 3t,Ti6, 
fol I45b* D T Ewes*s Diary, HarL MSS ♦ 166, fol. Ó4b. Day hook oj 
thc C&M' ù/ B. May 24* 
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been engaged in an attempt to beat down the stubbom spirits 
of the men of Lyme. In vain stormfng parties had been led 
again and again against the fortifications hastily thrown up. 
Yet Maurice could not bear to leave his task unaccomplished, 
even to bring succour to his uncle in his hour of danger. 1 By 
Vavaxour recalling Sir William Vavasour, who was posted in the 
reeaUed. neighbourhood of Gloucester, with the greater part of 
the troops under his command, Charles was indeed able to raise 
the numbers of his main army to about 10,000 ; but the price 
which he paid for this reinforcement was the completion by 
Reiíefof the Parliamentarians of the work of supplying 
Gioucester. Gi ouce ster with ammunition, which had been to 
some extent successful before Vavasour’s recall, but which 
Mynn, who was left in charge of the small force remaining in 
the Sevem Valley, was entirely unable to hinder. 2 
So hopeless did the situation appear to Charles, that 
he once more summoned Rupert to his side. Rupert, 
knowing the supreme importance of the relief of York, de- 
spatched Byron to plead against his uncle's resolution. Before 
Byron’s urgency Charles gave way, and announced that he 
would for the present be content if Rupert would send to 
Worcester a body of 2,000 foot and a regiment of horse, and 
if he would himself abstain from engaging so far ‘ in northern 
designs * as to be unable to join the army near Oxford in the 
first week in June. Rupert could ill spare a single man, and 
he was most unwilling to abandon his march to the help of 
Newcastle on which his heart was set. On April 25 
ít* he was himself at Oxford, entreating that his army, 
Osiord, brought together with the greatest difficulty, might 
be sufifered to remain intact. 3 

Before Rupert had been long at Oxford the news of the 
gathering of the Parliamentary armies round York 4 sharpened 
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1 Relation conceming the siege of Lyme. Clarendon MSS. 1,738 (8). 

• Corbet, MiL Gov. of Gloucester, 90. Bibl. Glocestr . 

• The King to Rupert, April 20, 22. Mr. Firth’s Rupert Transcripts . 
Byron to Ormond, April 29. Carte MSS. x. fol. 464. Dugdale’s Diary . 

4 Commissioners at Newark to Rupert, April 24. Mr. Firth’s Rupert 
2 'ranscripts, 
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his eagerness ío march to the relief of the threatened city. 
For ten days he strove to ímpart his own unwaveríng courage 
to the írresolute King, If Charies, he argued, would keep 
Hìs míiitaxy strong garrísons in Reading, WaÌJingford, Àbiagdon, 
Banbory, manoeu\TÌng round Oxford wiíh a 
strong body of horse, it would be as impossible for the com* 
bined armies of the Parliamem to master so extensive a positkm 
as it would be for them to push on 3 ieaving the fortresses un- 
assailed in tbeir rean Prínce Maurice, with some reínforce- 
tnent of cavalry, would thus be at lìberty to beat down what 
resistance still hampered hts movements in the West T whilst 
Rupert would have a free hand to make hímself master of the 
May$. Northd When, on May 5, Rupert left Oxford he 
had every reason to believe that his plan of campaign 
Oxíard. had been adopted. 

The next day Ruperfs plan was, at least in part, abandoned, 
Forth, perhaps wisely, thought that the position recommended 
May 6 Rupert was too extensive, and had already sug- 
Forth'í pian gested that the fortifications of Reading shouíd 
adopted. demolished. 1 2 There was the more reason why 

Charles should contract hìs efiòrts, as hís military inferiority 
was being brought home to him Ìn every direction. Barnstaple 
had revolted in january, and now Massey was 
taklng one post after another in the neighbourhood 
of Gloucester, whilst Maurice had not yet succeeded 
in reducíng Lyme. On May 6 Manchester stormed 
the Close of Lìncoln. The whole county fell speedily 
into their hands. À brídge was swiftly thrown over the Trent 
at Gainsborough, and Manchester, to whom orders had been 
given to proceed to the North, ínstead of efíecting a junction 
with Essex at Aylesbury, as had been originally íntended, 
carríed the army of the Eastern Àssocíation into 
Yorkshire, to take part with Leven and the Faìrfaxes 
in the momentous siege of York, Already Newcastle 
had made every preparatìon to hold out as long as possible, 
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sendìng away the greater part of his cavalry, as Fairfax had 
done at Hull, before the investment was completed. 1 * * 

On May 18 the demolidon of the fortificatíons of Reading 
was finished, and its garrison of 2,500 men was rendered avail- 
M»n&. * or service in the field.* On the following 

. <ky Essex and Waller, to whom the conduct of the 
^ * campaign against the King was entrusted now that 
•pd S? Manchester had been despatched elsewhere, met for 
Èlílad consultation in tbe town which had just been 
abandoned by Charles.* There was no lack of 
courtesy apparent on either side, but it did not bode well for 
the harmonious co-operatíon of the two Parliamentary Generals 
that it was arranged between them that the two armies should 
operate separately. 

In the ro)'al camp there was every token of despondency. 
There had even been a talk of sending the Prince of Wales 
into Comwall as a measure of precaution. 4 The 
o2r£t ever-present apprehension of coming danger did 
c^iap. much to prolong the discussion between the King 
and the representatives of the Irish Catholics. The prospect 
of seeing 10,000 Irish soldiers landing in England was very 
Feeiìng at temptíng to Charles, but on the other hand it was 
aKmTthe terribly unpopular among his own supporters. " Al- 
i>Ui oflers. though,” wiote Digby to Ormond, “ the Irish Agents 
should be moderate and reasonable, it is so nice and dangerous 
a business, that it will hardly be in the King’s power at present 
to give them ; with any approbation of his Council any such 
conditions as wise men can accept and answer to those that 
trusted them. The danger of scandal for his Majesty to grant 
thera almost anything more than private promises, which I 
conceive he will also be chary to do, is likely to be much 
improved by the wild and extravagant propositions of those 
that call themselves the Protestant Agents. The truth of the 
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1 A partiadar rtlation. E. 47, 8. Tke Kingdom's Weckìy Intelli 

geiuer. EL 47, 19. 

* Waiicer, Hist. Disc . 13. • Merc. Cw. E. 49, 12. 

4 Elyot to Ruoert, May 21. Digby to Rupert, May 26. Lennox to 
Rupeit, May 26. Add. MSS. 18,981, foi. 180, 182, 184. 
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case ís thís : Everybody that is faítbful to the Kìng’s Ìnterests 
apprehends the necessity of a peace , 1 * both for the preservation 
of the Frotestants ín Ireland and the support of our afíairs 
here ; but everybody also is seeking, as the ape did, to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire with the puppy J s foot, and to cast ofif 
the counsel of grantìng the Irish anything at all to his neigh* 
bour ; which is the reason why I do not wonder at all that in 
none of your letters I have ever receìved any opinion from you 
eoncerning thls matter* Only in one thing I shall presume to 
provoke your advice, and that is how you think it may agTee 
with his Majesty’s interests there and the safety of the Protes- 
tant suhjects* condition ? For, to tell you freely my apprehen- 
sion, I do not think the matter likely to proceed to further 
terms of accommodation than so ; not bnt that everybody 
desìres a better settlement in relation to Ireland, but every- 
body ìs restrained in counsel by apprehcnsions of the ill effects 
whích any concession of the Irish Catholics at thís time may 
have upoti the afíections of the people here / í3 

When such sentiments as these prevailed — and necessanly 
prevailed — at Oxford, the acceptance of the Irish terms was 
May aa- impossible for Charìes. Yet he w r as unable to look 
Stíiwwìth f act * n tbs face, and, hoping that time 

Sírnííover w0U ^ bríng a remedy, he contented himself with 
to Ormond, asking for a renewai of the cessation, turning over 
the negotiatíon for peace to the patient, much-enduring 
Grmond, in the vain hope that that loyal servant w r ould in 
some w F ay find a solution which ìvould reconcile incompatibíe 
claims, The Irísh agents were dismissed from 

Mav 123* 

Oxford wilh every appearance of favour + 3 They 
seem to have been assured that in case of an agreement 
Ormond would be directed to combíne with the Confederate 
Catholics in military operatìons against the Scots/ 

1 Le* a peace Ìn lreland, 

* Dii;by to Ormond, May 9. Cartds Omumd t vi, ÍI4* 

* Dugdale’s Dìary. Percival to Onnond, May 23* Kaddiffe lo 
Ormond, June 11. Carie s s Ormond^ vi 129, 146- Digby to Ormond, 
July 7* Carte MSS. xĹ foL 379* 

* Ormond to Digby, July 17, Carte's Orrtmtrfi vi. 163* 
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Charles appears to have been thoroughly convinced that 
without extraneous aid he could not make head against his 
enemies, and he could not be brought to understand that 
extraneous aid might do him more harm than good. On 
May -ỳo. May 30, a week after the dismissal of the Irish 
Agents, a letter written from Exeter by the Queen 
takeiTup. to P r i nce of Orange announced that the treaty 
Goffe’s f° r the marriage of the Prince of Wales was at last 
missìon. to be seriously taken up. The letter was carried by 
Dr. Goffe, who had been chaplain of Lord Goring’s regiment in 
the Dutch service, and in that capacity had done much to 
forward the use of the Book of Common Prayer by the English 
soldiers in the Netherlands. 1 He was now sent as a nego- 
tiator, on the ground that a personage of higher rank might 
raise suspicion. 

His instructions were more than usually indicative of 
Charles’s ignorance of the ways of men. The Prince was to 
His ìn- be informed that the proposed marriage was to form 
structions. a fcetween Engíand, France, and the Dutch 

Republic. The three nations were, therefore, to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Frederick Henry, if France 
should so desire, was to go to war with the Emperor, and to 
give general military assistance to France. He was also — and 
this was the clause which alone possessed direct interest for 
Charles— to furnish fifteen or twenty ships of war for two 
months, and a sufficient number of other vessels to bring over 
to England 4,000 French foot and 2,000 French horse. 
Mazarin, it was true, had hitherto made no promise to allow 
Charles the benefit of this little army, still less to advance the 
money to pay it. If, then, the French Court should prove 
obdurate, Frederick Henry was at once to give up the French 
alliance and to make a truce with Spain. He was also to send 
over to England the English regiments in his service, to agree 
upon the sum due as an acknowledgment of the wrongdoing 
of the Dutch in the massacre of Amboyna, and to pay his 
daughter’s portion in ready money. 2 

1 Hist . of Engl. 1603-1642, vii. 316. 

* Jermyn to the Prince of Orange, May 30. Henrietta Maria to the 
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suggcstìon. 


Even Charles, it is probable, never proposed anything more 
fatuous than the suggestion that the Dutch should make terms 
with Spain. h is dìfifìcult to understand how any 
sane man could have supposed that an old warrior 
lìke the Prince of Orange, who had three months before 
renewed the treaties which bound him to France, and who was 
now preparing to join the French with a Dutch fleet tn laying 
siege to Gravelines, should have been willing— or should have 
been able if he had been willing — to fling up one alliance and 
to adopt another tnerely for the pleasure of seeíng his daughter 
married to the Prince of Wales. Ás might have been expected, 
the Prínce replied that he should be glad to see a good under- 
standing arrived at between England and France, but that he 
would have nothíng to do with Spain. 1 

Long before thìs answer reached England it had been 
necessary for Charles to consider how he might defend hìmself 
j U(ie ÌF foreígn aid failed him. Tn his Council the notion 
of offering battle was only suggested to be rejected, 
and on May 25 Abingdon was abandoned. On the 
2Óth ít was occupied by Essex, whilst Waller pushed 
on in the dírection of Wantage, to gain, if possible, 
a passage ovcr the Thames above Oxford, and so to 
cut oflF Charles from the West a 

Charles’s hold upon the West was already 
loosening, On the s^th Malmesbury surrendered to Massey, 
M and on tbe sóth, the day on which Essex entered 
Mas&ey Abingdon, Chades despatched Hopton to Bristol, 
Maimes- that he might at least preserve the great W'estern 
port from falling into Parlìamentary hands. Maurice 
was still occupied with the síege of Lyme, and Rupert was only 
just startíng for the reììef of York. 

On the syth a council of war met atOxford. Scouting the 
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notion of fighting nnder present drcutnstances, it recom- 
mended that, Ìf Essex and Waller combined 10 
Th e king s attack Oxford, Charles should post himself in such a 
flan+ position as to keep the communications of the city 
open, at least on one side. If they separated ? the Royal army 
was strong enough to fall upon each of them alternately with 
every prospect of success, 1 The planwas rather a inodification 
of Rupert’s scheme than an orígmai conceptiom Rupert had 
proposed that Charles, with all his force, sliould guard a large 
circle of fortifications rnond Oxford, whílst he was himself set 
free to strike at the enemy at a distance. Accordìng to the 
new plan a small force only would be ìeft at Oxford, whilst 
Charles, with at least a part of his army, would be as free as 
Rupert. It ís probable that the modlfication was due to Forth. 
Àt ìeast his creation as Earl of Brentford in the Engìish 
peerage on the very day on whtch the councìl of war was held 
goes far to show that his infiuence ifras at thís time in the 
ascendant. 

Whoever was the author of the plan, Ìt marks a change in 
Charles's strategy corresponding with the change Ìn his military 
Adtange positton which resulted from the entrance of the 
of stratcgy. 2cots m ln the campaigo of 1643 he had hoped to 
outflank and to crush the enemy by the weight of superior 
nutnbers. In 1644 he knew his forces to be numericalìy 
inferior, and he fell back upon the idea of compensating for 
tbat ínferiority by rapidity of movement from his central 
position at Oxford. 

It is not sufficient for a general to form a good plan, It 
is also necessary for his success that his opponents should 
coTnmit blunders, and Chailes had not long to wait to see the 
blunder on which he had counted committed before his eyes. 

t)n the 28th Essex crossed the Thames at Sandford, 
?f ffSf 01 * and to °^ U P ^is q uarters at Ialipw l^aving Waller to 
■“* Wakler ' operate índependently on the Berkshire side. The 
separation of the two armies w T as not yet complete, but there 
was an evìdent tendency to separate. 


1 Àdvice of the council of wdlt. Add. MSS, 18,981, foh 1S5, 
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During three days Essex strove in vain to seize the bridges 
over the Cherweil at Gosford and Enslow. On June 2 the 
Etsex Dutch ambassadors, who, in despair of obtaining a 
Ch^SdL hearing at Westminster for their proposal to mediate, 
june 2. had recently arrived at Oxford, waited upon Essex 
medLation t0 ur & e him to open direct negotiations with Charles. 
offered. Anxious for peace as he was, Essex was too loyal 
to his employers to respond to the overture, and he told the 
ambassadors plainly that if they wanted to treat they must 
apply elsewhere. 1 

It seemed at last likely that military events would take a 
decisive tum. On the very day on which the ambassadors 
Waiier were pleading with Essex, Waller, who had signalised 
Áhingdon ^is Abingdon by hewing down with 

crow, Puritanic fervour the stately market-cross adomed 

and seízes with images of saints and kings, forced a passage 
Newbndge. Qver the river at Newbridge, some miles above 
SSlpí? Oxford. Charles himself, who was that evening at 
capture. Woodstock, was in imminent danger of being 
captured. In such a crisis timid counsels were not wanting. 
Would it not be the best course, suggested someone, to sur- 
render on conditions ? “I may be found in the hands of the 
Earl of Essex,” was the King’s reply, “ but I shall be dead 
first.” 2 

In all haste Charles withdrew to Oxford, but there at least 
it was impossible to remain. If his whole army were blocked 
up in the city, a single fortnight would suffice to starve it out 
On the morning of the 3rd, by a feigned attack on 
He^ieavci Abingdon, he drew Waller to its defence, and then, 
Oxford. turning sharply back to Oxford, he rode out as soon 
as it was dark at the head of some 3,000 horse and 2,500 foot. 

On the afternoon of the 4th he was at Burford, and 
ulsxy * a second night march brought him to Bourton-on- 
Te^ce^ the-Water. There had been some thought of making 
bury< for Bristol, but when Charles arrived at Evesham be 


Waller 

destroy* 

Abingdon 

Croes, 

and seizes 
Newbridge. 


captured. 


June 3. 
He leaves 
Oxford. 


1 The Dutch ambassadors to the States-General, June Add \ AISÒ. 

17,677 R, fol. 321. * Clarendon , viii. 47. 
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J uoe 6* 
Chorles at 
Worccster. 

June 8. 

Digby s 
accuunt 
of tbe 
sÌEuation* 


learned that Tewkeshury had surrenrìered to Massey ; that 
Denbígh, who for some months had been holding hìs own at 
the head of a small force in Shropshire and Staffordshire, was 
advancing southwards ; and that Essex and Waller were on the 
march. To make for Brìstol would be to hazard a battle, and 
a battle was the very thíng which Charles most wished for the 
present to avoíd. He therefore pushed on for Worcester, 
where he took up his quarters on the 6th. The 
prospect before him was not a bright one. u When 
I have toid your Highness thìs, JJ wrote Digby to 
Rupert, after recountìng the incidents of the march, 
“and that Essex comes upon us one way, Waller 
likely to go about us on the Weìsh síde by Gloucester, 
that Massey and the Lord Denbigh towards Kidderminster, 
both with considerable forces ; and when to all this I shall add 
the uncertainty of your brother’s succeeding before Lyme* and 
that Oxford is scarcely victualled for a month, and for aught 
we know blocked up in a manner by the enemy’s horse } your 
Highness wíU easily frame to yourself an image of our con- 
ditíon. SJ 

Charles had intended to make a stand at Worcester, but 
on the 9 th Sudeley Castle surrendered to Waller, and on the 
juneia, isth ordcrs were given for a retreat to Bewdley. 1 
Ktù^Tw ^ only tlie ^ n É >s enemies had heen under a single 
Bcwdiey. commander, it w T ould have been almost ìmpossible 
for him to escape destruction. Deliverance came to him 
because neither of the Parliamentary commanders was ready 
. to take orders from the other. On June 6 a council 

June 6 l j 

Coundiof of war was held at Stow-omthe-Wold, at which both 
StQw cm Essex and Waller were present. It might have been 
iiie \v oid. that a council held under these circurastances 

would have recognised that the one paramount obligation of 
the Parliamentary commanders was to crush the King. Às a 
niatter of fact, ìts attention was dírected to the relìef of Lyme. 
It w f as the decided opinion of the councìl that Ìf Lyme was to 
be relieved, it was on Essex rather than upon Waller that the 

Warburton % ii. 417. WalkePs Uìst. 


1 Dighy to Rupeit, June 8. 
Dtfc* 15, Symonds’ Diary, S. 
VOL, L 
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task ought to devolve. Not only was Essex farther from the 
King and nearer Lyme than Waller, but his army was more 
homogeneous, as being composed of men enlisted for general 
service, whilst that of Waller was mainly composed of men who 
had been fumished by the Association of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, and who were therefore likely to be unwilling to be 
long absent from their homes. 

In truth this extraordinary diversion of half the army from 
its proper work was but part of a preconceived plan. It was 
Essex no mere relief of an heroic but unimportant garrison 
ÍSSbbto w bich was contemplated. Essex, always prone to 
theWest. fall under the influence of those around him, had 
fallen under the influence of Lord Robartes and the gentlemen 
of Devon and Comwall. He fancied that if, after relieving 
Lyme, he pushed on into the West, he should not only occupy 
a province which Waller had long regarded as his own, but 
should, by cutting off one main source of Charles’s supplies, 
do more to bring the war to an end than if he had defeated 
the King in a pitched battle. 1 

It is evident that Essex altogether underestimated Charles’s 
resources. Waller, he thought, had no more to do than to 
drive the King before him, and then to tum back to the dull 
Waiier’* work of besieging Oxford. Waller, at least, knew 
opuuon. better than this. The chase after the King’s person 
appeared to him to be an endless task, yet one which, endless 
as it was, must necessarily be faced. As long as Charles was 
at large there would be no end to the war, ‘ for, break his army 
never so often, his person will raise another/ 2 
june 12. To the members of the Committee of Both 
uò^fth^ Kingdoms the announcement of the impending divi- 
Commhtee s i on Q f the armies was an unpleasant surprise. Vague 
Kingdoms. and uncertain as their language had been, they had 
intended that Essex should employ the bulk of his army in 

1 Robartes and others to Lenthall, May 28. Printed without a date 
in L.J. vL 16 ; the date is suppiied from D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. MSS. 
166, fol. 86. 

2 Essex to the Com. of B. K., June 6 ; Waller and Hazlerigg to the 
Com. of B. K., June 7. Com. Ltiter Book . 
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besieging Oxford, and, having received the approbation of 
m?crcd CommonSj they sent off a letter to the self-willed 

toretum. coinniander ? in whieh they dírected him, after de- 
spatchíng a sufficient force to relíeve Lyme, to hasten back 
towards Oxford w ith the remainder of his army , 1 

The Peers stood by Essex, and called on the Committee 
to ínform their House what ínstnictions had been sent to the 
T GeneraL The Committee had arown accustomed 

Juue 13. t 0 

Ohjectíon of to treat the mutílated House of Lords with contempt, 
and replied with a refusal to give informatíon except 
at the demand of both Houses. The insult was the greater, 
as the Commons had aíready been taken into council The 
Lords were* however, powerless, and could do no more than 
direct that both their own question and the Committee’s 
answer should be deleted from their journals, so that no 
evidence of their helplessness might remain on record . 2 

It w f as easier for the Committee to set the Feers at naught 
than to ímpose their wíll upon a General in command of an 
t armv. Theír letter overtook Essex on Tune 12 at 

June 14, ^ * 

Blandfordj where he was well on his way towards 
obcy the Lyme. He replied that he was carrying out theír 

Comnuiíee. 0n ] ers to re ][ eve Lyme in the only manner in which 

it was possible for him to do so, and he further asserted that 
he had their approval in devoting himself, after Lyme had been 
relieved, to the reconquest of the West Having thus put 
upon amblguous passages in former ietters a an interpretation 
which served hís purpose, he proceeded to enlarge on Waller's 
unfitness forthe task of ovemmning the West His rival, he 

1 Cqtíì* of B. K, to EsseXj June 12. Ccm . Letter Bcok . C.J. iiì. 528- 

* LJ. vl 590, 591. CJ iil 529, 

1 u The Commiuee are cíearly of opiníon that it is necessary to send 
presently such a strength as may reHeve Lyme ; whtch will not only pre- 
serve that town, that deserves so well, but be a means to prcvent the levies 
of men and money now raising by a new association in those parts, and to 
recover the whole WesL 1J —Com. of B. K. to Essex, Msy 30. Com m 
LetUr Boúk. This does not seem to Ìmply more than that the relief of 
Ljme wotjìd be a step to the recovery of the West at some future lime. 
A letter from the Houses on June io, however, seems to apprave of the 
forward march, LJ. vi. 588. 
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aHeged, afber dfsposmg of tfae Kmg, woaJd be in a gDodposmoo 
for mrr.ing biick to undertake tbe siege o£ Qiford with the 
assiscance of the reinforcernents which might reasonabty be 
expected to join hhn. - Pardoa me,* 7 cootmaed the aggriered 
commander. ^if I make bold to order and direct my own 
Ma;or>GezieraI T 1 for in truth I do not see how Sir W iìHam 
WjHer oa take care of aH the coontries along the seaside hom 
Dotct to Sl Michad s McxznL I f yoo think fit to set him at 
liberty and conńne me. be pteased to make him Genexal and 
me the Major-General 1 of some brigade, that my soldiers may 
hare fiee qoarter, fiee ptnnder 7 and contribations besides, as 
his have without cootroL Finally, that army which hath the 
greatest strength of foot will be most able, by God's blessing, 
to reduce the West, and I believe that I nave the most resolate 
tboc in Christendom. Take heed how yoo disafíect them, for 
if you lose them either by commanding me 3 to be stOl or 
pumng them upon ordinary services which are below tbem, 
you wíll repent too late, and I too soon. If yoo encourage 
me to advance further into the West, I hope in a reasonable 
time to relieve Lyme and distress Weymouth ; but if you call 
back Sir William Waller fiom pursuing the King and stop me 
in my march to the West, we are like to lose the benefit of 
both armies this summer, because we are put upon cross 
services, which lie íar out of our way, and are denied the 
benefit of those fair opportunities which God hath put into 
our hands. Consider what I have said, and if by following 
your advice the West be not reduced, Hopton’s army be re- 
craited, and Lyme lost, let not the blame be laid upon your 
lordships innocent though suspected servant, Essex.” 4 

Essex would soon have to make up his mind whither he 
would betake himself. Lyme was still untaken. On May 23 
r ^ Tarwic ^ arrived off the little port with a few 
theskgeof ships, in which he had conveyed supplies to the 
besieged. His presence encouraged them, although 
he was absolutely powerless against the army of the enemy 

* “ Major ” inthe MS. * Also “ Major ” in the MS. 

» * One * in MS. 

4 Essex to the Com. ofB. K., Jnne 14. Com, Ltítcr Bwk* 
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which was lying on the lower slopes of the hills. Behind the 
slender line of fortífication, over which an actíve man could 
without dífìiculty leap, the townsmen held sturdíly out ; all the 
more resolutely as amongst the scanty milìtary garrison was the 
Colonel Blake who was afterwards the índomitable Admiral of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate . 1 After every effort to 
storm the place had failed, Maurice had recourse fo one 
desperate expedient* He poured a shower of red-hot Ìron 
upon the town in the hope of lighting up a conflagration 
which would render defence impossible. Maurice was, how- 
ever, disappointed, and the fires which he raised were ex- 
tinguished almost as soon as they were kindled. Lyme was 
at Ìast delivered by the approach of Essex. At two o’clock in 
the early morníng of the i^th the Royalist army 
Tíic siege drew ofif The townsmen, sallying forth on the 
following day, gazed with admiration at the solidity 
of the works of the besiegers, One characteristic act of cruelty 
sullied the whiteness of their triumph, An Irish woman, left 
behind by Inchiquin's Munster regiment, 4 was slain and pulled 
almost to pieees by the women of Lyme / 2 * 

The relief of Lyme was quickly followed by the occupation 
Weymsmúk °f Weymouth. Having achieved these two objects, 
occtipied. Essex deliberately resolved to push forward into 
the West* “ If," he wrote to the Houses, “ after all my sad 

1 Tbe details of Bkke’s early career given in the usual bíographies are 
posBÍbly more or less untrustworthy, Professor Laughton, wbo repeat3 them 
in his article io the DicL of National Biùgraphy\ acknowledges Lhat they 
nre founded on a 1 roendaclous chap-book. 1 The story, howevèr, as has 
been pointed out by a writer in the Saturday Revìew* of Blake^s holding 
out in a fort outside Bristol afier Fiennes had sunendered the place, is 
conoborated by Prynne’s statement that FÌennes 4 left Captaín Blake and 
Captain Husbands ìn Brandon Hill and Frior Hill forts behind him. T Á 
(rue and full rdation of the . . . trìal * . . of N. Fwnms. E. 255, 

16, p. 45. Blake, however, does not appear to have been assaulted, so 
that he djd not on thk occasion dìsplay any special heroism. 

? A ktierfrom the Earl ùf Warwìck. E. 51, g, A fuìl retańenef 

the whote siege cf Lymc, E. 51, 15. Joumal of the s iege^ Roberts’ Hist. 
and AtUìquiíies of Lym£ t Blake was in Lymíjf'but w*s not the 
governor, as Ìs sometimes stated* See Roberis % £9. 
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consultations, faithful endeavours, and, by God’s blessing, 
Esex per- happy success, you shall call me back as one that 
^_ m to is not fit to be trusted any further in a business 

tbe West. Q f suc h high concernment, I will come and sit in 

Parliament as not knowing any military employment worthy of 
my presence in any associated county, which is wholly com- 
mitted to the care and trust of some inferior commander.” 1 

Essex here appears at his worsL There are no signs in 
any of his letters that his mind embraced the campaign as a 
Di /ux. of He had reasons to give, which were at least 

Essexasa worthy of consideration, why, if he could possess 
r^mmandcr. himself of the West, the royal cause would receive a 
heavy blow by the loss of the contributions of those regions ; 
but he never asked whether, as things stood elsewhere, he was 
capable of possessing himself of the West It was, in fact, his 
own incapacity to act as a commander-in-chief which almost 
justified the Houses and their Committee in refusing to treat 
him as such. Their mode of dealing with the difficulty was 
indeed as fatal as his own. Though Essex and Manchester, 
Cromwell and Waller, were all members of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, it was seldom that any of them were able 
to take part in ìts deliberations. Its acting members were 
civilians, and civilians are necessarily incapable of wisely 
directing the movements of armies. Their own instructions to 
Essex had been vague and uncertain, and in distrust of the 
General they had divided his authority amongst officers 
nominally under his command, whilst they did not venture to 
remove him from his post, mefficient as he was, because he 
had a large following amongst the officers, and becáuse he 
was regarded with affection by that numerous body in the two 
Houses which hoped against hope that he would one day 
jooe 35. declare himself on the side of peace. On June 25 
to Commons gave way before the persistence of the 
the West- General, and directed that Essex should be informed 
that he was at liberty to pursue his westward march.* 

1 Essex to the Houses of Parliament. L.J. vi. 602. The letter is not 
dated, buc was probably written either on the I7th or i8th. 

* CJ iii. 542. 
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June 14. 

Chirk 


It was only gradually that the Parlíamentary commanders 
would ìearn that neither the besìegtng of towns nor the occu- 
pation of territory would end the war so long as the enemy was 
unbeaten in the field, The Royalist commanders had already 
june i 3 . discerned the truth, and, when once the separation 
^at Jl ^ Essex Waller was known, ihe only question 
Bewdiey> agitated amongst them was whether the King should 
march northwards to assist Rupert in beating Manchester and 
the Scots, or should carry out hís orìgínal plan of fallíng alter- 
nately upon Essex and Wallen Local considerations, derived 
from the positions of the armies, decided Charles in favour of 
the latter plan, and on June 14 he made up his 
^1« ' mind, though personally inclíned to despondency, to 

reioívei lú , , t ° * . „ r , ** 

retum to hurry back to Oxford ìn order to collect remtorce- 
ménts whích w T ould enable him to fight Waller w ith 
advantage. 1 

The Royal army was better horsed than that of Waller, 
and could easily outmarch íts opponents. On June 21 it 
reached Woodstock, where, after a junction wíth 
cSàíies at' such troops as could be spared from Oxford, ít 
numbered 5,500 foot and 4,000 horse, the cavalry 
being more than six times as numerous as was usual in other 
armíes of the time. 3 That eventng Charles pushed on foi 
Buckingham* Waller was toìling heavily after him, 
and the way seemed open to any enterprise. At a 
council of war held on the 2 2nd, some advísed that 
the plan of nurchìng into the Nonh should again be 
taken up, whìlst others recommended an attack on 
the Eastern Àssocìatíon, which would draw back ManchestePs 
army from the siege of York. A thírd party talked of a swoop 
upon undefended London, and for a time this last plan 
commended itself to Charles's mínd. As usual, however, he 
Char!« had many to consult, and he lost time in sendfrig 
jasís time. Digby and Culpepper to Oxford to learn the opìnìon 
which prevailed there. When the answer came it was too late 


H e réachtà 

Bucksng- 

batrt- 

june 93. 
A cauncil 

cf WfLT. 


* Walkcr’s Hirt- Discmtrses, 24. 

q Ibid. 2S. Symonds {Dìary % 18) gives the Kíng's numbers as raLhei 
greater. 
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for him to act Waller was close at his heels, and without 
fighting it was impossible to shake him off. 1 

Great was the alarm in London when it was known that 
the King was at Buckingham. Everytlíing possible was done 
junea to t0 Waller. Major-General Browne, 

P =r who, as the Royalists were never tired of reminding 
him, had formerly been a woodmonger, had for 
Generài some time been slowly gathering a force which, in 

Browne. conjunction with that of Waller, was intended to 

conduct that siege of Oxford which Essex had refused to 
undertake. As a soldier, Browne had done good service in 
the winter campaign in Hampshire and Sussex, and had con- 
tributed largely to the victory of Cheriton. On the 23rd he 
a force was ordered to march to protect the country between 
tomarch London and the Royal army. Yet the force under 
im. ^- s comman( j was f ar too scanty to be of much 
service, and the Committees of Herts, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk were urged to send their trained bands to assist him 
in guarding the threatened districts. In this way it was 
calculated that Browne would have about 3,000 men under his 
orders. There was, however, not a single horseman amongst 
them, and, in those days, it was impossible for infantry to 
march safely without a convoy of horse over the open country 
beyond St. Albans. To overcome this difficulty Colonel 
Norton, who commanded a body of cavalry attached to a 
Hampshire force, then occupied in besieging Basing House, 
was instructed to place himself temporarily at Browne’s dis* 
posal. 2 

All the faults which characterised Waller’s army reappeared 
in a far more glaring manner in that of Browne. His little 
Browne s force wou fo be composed of troops derived from six 
difficuities. different sources, each distinct body regarding the 
others with a jealous eye, and each depending for its pay upon 
a separate local Committee, which might at any time see fit to 
recall its own men to service nearer home. Nor was the 

1 Walker’s Hist. Discourses , 29. 

* Day Book ofthe Com. of B. K., June 23, 24. Com. of B. K. to the 
Com. of Herts, June 23. Com. Letter Book . 
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military in.stìnct líkely to be strong ín men immersed in the 
ordinary avocations of life, and called away to undertake a 
hard service for which they bad neither special aptitude nor 
specíal training. 

In spite of the risk he was running, Brow T ne set out on hìs 
missíon. On the 2$th he was at Barnet On the fohowing 
j day he reviewed his three London regiments, which 

Browneat numbered in all no more than 500 men. When 
he reached St. Albans he found the Hertfordshire 
Committee hard to move, Who, they asked, was to pay their 
soldiers ? ín any case, they added, trained bands were not 
bound to overstep the limits of their county, On the 28th 
Browne, finding that he could make no impression 011 the 
Committee, took the matter into his owu hands, and issued 
warrants ordering the men of Herts and Essex to mcet him at 
Dunstable, In the face of his resolution the Commíttees of 
the two counties submitted. In a day or two he found hím’ 
self at the head of about 4,000 men, a larger number than he 
had himself expected, The City regìments now amounted to 
i,ooo, and three Essex and two Hertfordshire regíments made 
up the remainder of the force, From Suffolk and Norfolk 
not a síngle man had yet arrived. 1 

It might have gone hard with Browne if the King had 
been In a condition to attack him, Fortunately for his raw 
troops, Waller had hurried back to his aid, and Charles had 
faced about to meet his old antagonist During the whole of 
the aSth the King, w T ith Brentford at his side, was 
manonming round Banbury for an opportunity to 
fìgìit Waller wíth advantage ; but Waller’s tried skill 
availed him here, and on the following morning the 
Royal army turned off towards Daventry in the hope 
of enticing Waller to leavc the strong position whieh he had 
taken up, 3 

As Cbarles marched northw'ards on the eastern side of 
the Cherwell, Waller marched in the same directíon on the 


June 38. 
Manoeu- 
vrcs, of 
"WaUer and 
Bremford. 

June 39. 


1 Brawne to the Com. of B. K,, June 25, 27, 28; Hailerigg to the 
Com. of B. K., Jnly 1. Cmt. Lrtttr BùùL 
1 Walkeris Hist. Discmnes^ 30, 
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westem. Waller was anxious to fight if he could do it with 
advantage to himself. “This day,” he had written on the 
moming of the 28th, when the two armies first faced one 
another at Banbury, “ in all likelihood will prove a deriding 
day ; the Lord prosper His own cause for His great name’s 
sake.” On the 29th he was full of hope that the time was 
Battie of come - Seizing Cropredy Bridge, he watched the 
Cropredy enemy marching past. Suddenly Charles’s vanguard 

Bndge * and main force hastened their steps on the news 

that a Parliamentary force of 300 horse was in front, and might 
be cut off before Waller could come to the rescue. Charles, 
however, had omitted to inform his rearguard of his intentions, 
and there was soon a considerable. space between that part of 
his army and the rest. Waller at once seized the opportunity. 
Sending Lieutenant-General Middleton, the Scotch officer who, 
with Montrose, had forced the Bridge of Dee, across a ford 
about a mile lower down the river, he himself pushed over 
Cropredy Bridge to cut off the loiterers. For a while eveiy- 
thing went well with him, and the King’s rearguard was almost 
reduced to the necessity of surrender. In the meanwhile, 
however, the main body of the Royalists had hastened back to 
the relief of their comrades, and a sudden charge made by the 
Earl of Cleveland, and supported by Lord Bemard Stewart, 
changed the fortune of the day. Middleton was routed, and 
ultimately, after a second onslaught, in which Wilmot took 
part with Cleveland, Waller’s park of artillery was captured. 
The Parliamentary General drew back to his own side of the 
little river, and though he firmly held the bridge the Royalists 
succeeded in crossing at the ford. By this time the bulk of 
Waller’s army was drawn up on a rising ground above the 
charie* westem side of the valley, and Charles lost hope of 
oflFers to making much impression upon it. With that strange 
treat, belief in the readiness of his opponents to accept his 
terms, if only he could be allowed to state them in their 
hearing, which never left him, he sent a trumpeter to Waller 
asking him to receive a message of peace. Waller, like Essex 
before Oxford, answered that he had no power to treat. 1 

1 Walker , 31— 33. Symonds , Diary^ 22. 
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Once more Charles had thrown away a great opportunity 
by hesitation in the execution of a well-laid plan. Yet so 
superior was the composition of his aímy to that of Waller, and 
so hopelessly were the councils of the Parliamentary Generals 
in the South divided, that, unless disastrous news arrived from 
the North, the Royal army could hardly fail to get the upper 
hand in tEe regions in which Charles himself was fìghting. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

IfARSTON MOOR. 


For more than six weeks before the fight at Cropredy Bridge 
Rupert had been hewing his way through foemen, with the 
deliverance of York ever in view. Yqt when, on May 16, he 
^ out fr° m Shrewsbury, it was not towards York 
Rupert that the tramp of his horsemen was directed. He 
Sh^sbury. had to seek recruits for his not too numerous army, 
and the deliverance of Lathom House, bringing with it the 
restoration of the authority of the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, 
was the likeliest means of effecting that object. Nor could 
the enterprise itself fail to touch the heart of a commander far 
^ ^ less chivalrous than Rupert For three months the 

ofLathom Countess had held out, as Lady Blanche Arundel 
had held out at Wardour Castle, and as Lady 
Harley had held out at Brampton Bryan. The worthy 
daughter of the House of La Tremouille had flung defiance 
at Fairfax fresh from the victory of Nantwich. “ Though a 
woman and a stranger,” she replied to his summons, “ divorced 
from my friends and robbed of my estate, I am ready to 
receive your utmost violence, trusting in God for protection 
and deliverance.” To Rigby, the Puritan lawyer, who suc- 
ceeded to the coramand of the besiegers when Fairfax was 
called away to Yorkshire, she replied in haughtier terms. 
“ Tell that insolent rebel,” she answered, after musket and 
cannon had beeu doing their worst, “he shall neither have 
persons, goods, nor house. When our strength and provision 
is spent, we shall find a fire more merciful than Rigby.” Lady 
Derby was not yet at that extremity. She sent out a party, 
which seized and carried off in triumph a huge mortar which 
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had worked the greatest mischieh The puzzled besiegers drew 
back and changed the siege into a blockade. The news that 
Rupert was on the way struck them with alarm* Covering 


their fears with bravado, they once more summoned the 
Countess fo submit to the mercy of Parliament Às the 
messenger was reading the summons the lady broke in with a 
correctiom telling him that he should have said * the crueky of 
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Parliament’ “ No,” answered the man, “ the mercy of Parlia- 
ment.” M The mercies of the wicked are 01161,^ said the 
Countess, with a quiet smile. 1 

Rupert was indeed on the way. On the 25th he seized on 
Stockport, and delivered the place over to plunder. Avoiding 
^ Manchester, in which was a strong Parliamentary 
^ cocx l p°^ garrison, he made for Bolton, where he fell upon 
Rigby and the force which had been drawn hastily 
B oitol oflf from before Lathom House. On the 28th, with 
***"*** Lord Derby riding by his side, he stormed the town. 
Sixteen hundred of the enemy were cut down on the spot, and 
seven hundred carried oflf as prisoners. The massacre was, as 
Xhe usual, followed by a sack of the houses of inoflfensive 

citizens. Rupert at once despatched a messengerto 
Hoase * Lathom to present to the Countess of Derby the 
twenty-two standards which had lately waved over the headsof 
her besiegers.* 

Rupert was bent upon greater things than the relief of a 
single castle. York must be relieved, and the whole balance 
Rapcrt's war ttfaessed úi the North. On June i 

deagns. Goring joined him with 5,000 horse and 800 foot, 

june 1. the former including the force which had been dis- 

jotns kìflL missed from York when the siege began. Recruits, 

Recroìts too, came trooping in. ThdUgh Lancashire was a 

p 00 * “■ stronghold of the Puritans, it was also a stronghold 

of the Catholics, and Lord Derby’s tenants, whatever their 
religion might be, were eager to take service under the Prince. 

>Vhen Rupert rode into Wigan the streets were strewn 
RuperTat’ * with rushes, flowers, and boughs. , 
wiKan. The army which Rupert needed for the succour 

of York was thus at last brought together ; but he had one 
task to perform before he was ready to set out on his main 
enterprise. Liverpool was held by a Parliamentary garrison, 
and Liverpool was the gate through which Irish reinforcements 


June x. 
Gonng 
jotns kiflL 

Rccroit* 
pour in. 


1 A Joumal of the siege of Lathom House. 

7 “ The goods of the town were the soldiers’ reward.” Proceedings of 
the army. Carte MSS. x. fol. 664. A Joumal of the siege of Lathom 
House. 
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could reach Lancashire. On the 7th Rupert turned upon the 
junt7. l'tt'c port. Its mud walls were stoutly manned, 


Kupert 
ftttacks 
Uverpool. 


and on the loth the assailants were repulsed. Yet 
a long resistance was felt to bc hopelessj and at 
midnight the greater part of the garrison took shíp and sailed 
away. About 400 men were left behìnd, and most of these 
were butchered hy the Royalists when they entered on the 
Tune n following moming. The town was, as usual, plun~ 
Theptasa dered, “ Whatever,” says the brief journal of thc 
expedition, lí was desiderable was the so]diers í right 
for their hard service* JJ 1 

Rupert's traek had been marked more than was customary 
In that sad war by blood and desolation, No wonder alarm 
was felt both at Westmínster and in the leaguer before York 
b at his conquering progress. On June 3 the Com- 
VaneseDt mittee of Both Kingdoms despatched Vane to urge 
the Generals of the armies before York to send 
Manchester and Faìrfax into Lancashire to nip the misehief in 
the bud, 2 The Generals, however, would not hear of the 
proposal. They were ready, they said, to throw out cavalry to 
guard the approaches to York, but they refused to abandon 
the siege. If Rupert appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of York whílst the city was stíll tmtaken, 
they would leave their works to give him battle. 
(í Whereín,” they added, 11 íf it please God to give us víctory, 
all Lancashíre and Yorkshire wih fall to us.” 3 Nothing that 
could be urged had the slíghtest eífect Ìn shaking this resolu- 
tion. On the roth, when rumours had reached 

ll ne 1 Qr 

fCene- York that the King himself was on his way to the 
North, a !ong consultation was held ; but the Generals 
persisted in their refusal to raíse the siege, and Vane 
' was convinced that the Generals were in the right. 4 


The sìcge 
of York ío 
bfl pursucd. 



1 Proceedings of the army. Cartí MSS . x. foL 664. Meldrum \q 
Lord Fairfax, May 28, S. P. Dom . di. 144. 

* Vane’s instmctìons. Com . Day Book * Com. of B. K. to Man- 
thester, June 3 + Com. Letter Booh . 

3 Leven t Fairfax, and Manchcster to the Com, of B, K, , June 5. 
Com. Lctter Book. 

* Yane 10 ihe Com. of B. K,, Jnne 11, Com. Lettcr Book. 
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That Vane should have been sent in person on a mission 
which would have been better entrusted to a soldier raises a 
•uspicion that more was intended than meets the eye. In 

Vane’s truth, Vane came from London to York, not to 

scrrct instruct Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester how to 

nussioa ’ carry on war, but to urge them to make some pro* 

vision for the govemment of England which would exclude 
p Charles from all authority. Vane and his immediate 

followers had come to the conclusion that no settle* 
o( charies. ment satisfactory to the Puritans was attainable with 
Charles on the throne. The attempt made by them in March 
to procure a recognition of this doctrine had failed through the 
resistance of the Scottish Commissioners , 1 and that resistance 
was still stubborn. Vane, however, appears to have imagined 
that an idea which had shocked politicians might be accepted 
by practical soldiers. In this, however, he was bitterly disap- 

it ia rejected P°i ntec ** Not one °* ttie three Generals would listen 
b y ThTihree to so startling a proposal as the actual or virtual 
Generai*. d e p OS ition of the King. In this resolution Leven 
and the Scots seem to have taken the lead, whilst, though no 
actual evidence exists on the subject, it is in the highest degree 
probable that Cromwell was won over to Vane's side, and that 
his quarrel with the Scots and with Manchester, as the sup- 
porter of the Scots, dates from these discussions outside the 
walls of York . 2 

1 See p. 328. 

* Agostini in his despatch of June ^ ( Ven . Transcripts^ R. 0 .) says 
that the true end of his mission was ‘ di persuader i Capi di quell’ armata 
ad accordare la depositione del Re, sperando come si desidera e spera da 
una gran parte d’Ingìesi, resti prigionere, o esca dal Regno, à che si mos* 
trano renitenti questi Depatati Scocesi, che sono nel Consiglio, escusandosi 
non esservi espresso punto così importante et ardito nelle loro commissioni. 
On j^y -y 1 Agostini further states that Vane, finding opposition in the camp 
before York, had gone on in the greatest secrecy to Scotland to get a more 
favourable answer. On Sabran, the new French Resident (&& 

Transcripts) writes that Holland had called on him two days before, and 
had told him : ‘ Que le S r . Vanne, le fils, lequel fut envoyé vers le* 
Generaux d’armée du Nord, Anglois et Escossois pour s^avoir leur inten* 
tion et advis pour une solide paix, voyant que tous les Generaulx inclinoient 
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The controversy as to the possibìlity of making peace wìth 
Charles which had long been smouldenng Ìn Parliament had 
Kamre of thus heen transferred to the camp. Áll subsequent 
tbedispute. experíence! indeed t went to show that Vane and 
Cromwell were in the right ín coming to the conclusion that 
it was impossíble to expect any reasonable securíty for the 
maìntenance of Puritanism if Charles were re-establíshed on 
tbe throne. Yet the veiy horror witb which men of ordinary 
capacity, like Mancbester and the elder Fairfax, regarded any 
meddling with the occupancy of the throne might have served 
as a waming of the enormous dìfficulties ín the way of those 
who should attempt permanently to settle the government on a 

à porter le Roy de la Grande Bretagne par leurs SQurníssions à traìtter, et 
avec des conditions néantmoiiis qnì ahsurassent la liberté et les priviléges, 
ií fust si hardy que de dire que le Parlement et le peuple ne pouvaít trouver 
sureté avec sa Majesté Brítanníque, ny les siens, que les choses estoient 
passées trop avant, et qu*il falloit s'attirer toute la puíssance pour plus de 
seureté et changer la forme du gouvernement, que c’estoit lc desir du 
peuple. Sur quoy les troiá Generaux, Manchester, Faírfax— i*e, * Lord 
Fairfax et Lesler, se levèrcnt et dirent que jamais ils ne consentiront à 
cela, ny se laissoient porter à cette pensée, qu s il falloit un Roy, et 
estoit possible, se remettre avec cestuy-cy avec bonnes conditions et 
seuretez, que Ton a bien connu que le sentiment dudìt Vannes, le fils, 
estoit celuy de ceux qut veulent renverser PEstat, íesquelá se sentans 
criminels, veulent s’appuyer du peuple, mais qu’ayant esté descouvert, tous 
les grands et les principaux de la seconde Chanibre y repugnent autant 
qu T ils peuvent, et portent insensiblement ceulx mesmes qui sont de ce 
setitìment de n J en estre plus, tnais quUU n’ont osé resister aux artides con- 
Certez, encores que sí contraires à la Royaiité, de peur d’estre soup^onnez. , 

Towards the end Sabran appears to slip off from what the Generals 
were reported to have said to what Holland said + The earlíer part, how- 
cver, coincides fairly wilh Agostini’s statement* The evidence Ìs Ìn Ìtself 
not conclusive, as it may have been derived from one of those circum- 
stantial stories w T hich usually float about when party feeling runs hlgh* 
VVhat is strongly ín favour of Ìts substantial Iruth is that it fits in admirably 
■wíth all else that is known* It explaíns the tone of Cromweirs letter 
written to Walton after Marston Moor, as wdl as his dislike of the 
Scots, which now becomes noticeable. It explains, too, how Ìt was ihat 
Manchester, who for some time was under Cromwdl'S ìníluence, came lo 
pass under that of Crawford. That Vane proposed to transfer the crown 
lo the Prínce of Wales is said in a letter from Sabmn to Mazariru Ardt* 
i íts Aff. Étr . ii, fol, IOÓ. 
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rcvolutíonary hflstB. The Engìand of that day coxúá nddfl 
l>e govemed by Charles I. nor without a king, aodà| 
dte.ui wEucb was entertained of anv aitcmpt to di>pcr.ií I 
Charles was ìn reality ihe expression of a widely fek beMfel 
security for property and life would disappear with the wfl- [ 
throw of the throne, Vane and Cromwell were right b tts I 
judgment of Chailes, hut Manchester and Fairfax hadafintfl 
hold on the possibilities of that fulure whlch wouid aiix^ | 
soon as Charles was ín his coffin, 

For the present, however, the business of the Generak^l 
to take Vork ; not to settle how England was to begGvemai 
On the I3th Newcastle ofTered to treat Fordie^ 
render of the cìty* His demand for permissio" & I 
march out with bag and haggage, and for seoiP 
that the ctergy should be allowed to carry on £ the altar srnia' f 
in the cathcdral, having been promptly rejected, the besiegte I 
were further encouraged by the capture of messengen seit I 
out to inform Rupert that York could only hold out forffll 
days longer, 1 

It was the object of the Parliamentary commanders to I 
enter York, if possible, before the six days eíapsed. For son^ | 
^ time a mine had been in progress whích was ex* 
FaHum of pected to effect a practìeable breach* Its exptóc 
had been entrusted to Crawford, the Scottish Majoí- 
General of Manchester's army, who, three months before, tod 
come into collision with CromwelL Anxtous ín his vamty to 
secure the eredit of the capture of the city, Crawford fìred ik 
mine on the t 7 th without gíving notice either to Leven or 
Faírfax. Manchester’s troops. having been warned* gallantjt 
rushed at the breach, but they were promptly overpowerri 
and drìven out, in consequence of the enforced failure d 
the other two commanders to second them by assaults on 
the sides of the fortífications opposite to their tespective 
quarters, 

A delay of some days was thus secured by the garrisoa 
Rupert mìght surely be expected to hasten to its succour ; a ad 
if he had needed a spur, he would have found it ìn a lettei 
1 Thc Kìngdotn's IVtcMy InUÌÌigencer* E, 51, i<x 
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written to him by his uncle before that march from Bewdley 
Tone 14. to Oxford which led to the fìght at Cropredy Brídge, 
s w Now f 1f wrote Charles, I must gìve you the true 
Rl, i Jírt ' state of my aífaírs, whích, if theír condition be such 
as enforces me to gìve you more peremptory commands 
than I would willingly do T you must not take it iiL If 
York be lost I shall esteem my crown little less, unless supported 
by your sudden march to me, and a miraculous conquest in 
the Soutb, before the effects of the Northern power can be 
found here ; but if York be relieved, and you beat the rebels 1 
armies of both kingdoms whíchwere before it, then, but other 
ways not, I may possibly make a shift upon the defensive to 
spin out time until you come to assist me ; wherefore i com- 
mand and conjure you, by the duty and affection which I know 
you bear me, that, all new enterprises laid aside, you ímmediately 
march aceording to your fìrst Ìntention, with all your force, to 
the relief of York ; but if that be either lost or have freed 
themsdves from the besiegers, or that for want of powder you 
cannot undertake that work, that you Ìmmediately march with 
your whole strength directly to Worcester, to assist me and my 
army, without which, or your having relieved York by beating 
the Scots, all the successes you can afterwards have most in- 
fallibly will be uscless to me. 11 1 

Whatever may have been the precise meaning of these 
painfully Ìnvolved sentences, there could be no doubt what 
Rupert ín interprelation would be put upon them by Rupert. 
terprtts it “ Before God,” said Culpepper to Charles when 
ma:id to he heard that the letter had been sent, “you are 
undone, for upon this peremptory order he will 
fight whatever comes onV’ a 

Sínce the failure of the mine the besíegers of York had 
been looking anxiously for Ruperds coming. The six days 
Yorkhoids which Newcastle declared to be the utmost duratíon 
out- of his resistance passed away, and there were no 

sìgns of surrender. Àt last the three Generaìs learnt that 

1 The Kíng to Rupert, June 14* Forster’s BrUish Sia£esmm % vi* 

129. 

1 WarkurtQn % ii. 438. 
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Rupert had completed his preparations and was actually on 
jun« »8. move - On the 28th tidings arrived that he had 
tík oomtng crossed the range of hills which divides Yorkshire 
ofRupert. Lancashire. On the 3oth it was known that 

he had reached Knaresborough, 1 and was therefore about 
twelve miles from York. The Generals had already summoned 
l^nbigh and Meldrum to their aid, but neither Denbigh nor 
Meldrum would be at Wakefield before July 3, and unless 
reinforcements arrived it would be ruinous to be caught between 
Rupert's armv and Newcastle’s garrison, as Meldrum had been 
caught in March at Newark, and as Waller in the preceding 
summer had been caught at Devizes. On the 
Thesiie’ moming of July 1, therefore, the whole besieging 
broken up. £ orce marc hed off towards Marston Moor, on the 
road to Knaresborough, hoping to bar the way to York. Its 
leaders had leamt the lesson that it was useless to besiege a 
fortified town with an enemy unbeaten in the field.* 

The tactics of the Parliamentary Generals were simple— 
too simple to baulk Rupert of his design. Sweeping round to 
Rupert's. the left by Boroughbridge, and crossing the Swale 
marxruvres. at xhomton Bridge, he wheeled sharply to the right, 
and, driving off a guard placed by Manchester over the 
bridge of boats which had been thrown over the Ouse at the 
commencement of the siege, crossed that river into a place of 
safety. Halting for the night outside York, on its northem 
side, he sent orders to Newcastle to come out and meet him 
on the foilowing moming. 

While Newcastle was pondering over this message the 
Rcsoíutìoo Parhamentary Generals were holding serious de- 
ofih«p*r. bate on Marston Moor. York was lost, and the 
commaU' tum of the Eastem Association would come next 
dere. rp Q t hose tmsty counties the army fell back 

on the morning of the 2nd in the direction of Tadcaster 

1 There is not a single hint of any nghting here, a fact that should 
be borae in mind by those who maintain the authenticity of the Squirt 
Papers 

1 Stockdale to Rushworth, July 5, in D’Ewes’s Diary. Harl. AfSS. 
166, fc 1 . 87U 
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and Cawood . 1 The infantry had almost reached Tadcaster 

juiy a, when a messagearrived from Faírfax,who, with David 
teTiSa^ Leslie and Cromwdlj was still guardíng with horse 
casusr* the long ridge whích slopes down to Marston Moor, to 
tell them that Rupert’s cavalry was gathering in front of them, 
and that a confhct was imminent. If Rupert meant to fight 
and not to manteuvre, there was no reason why he should not 
be gratified. The Parlíamentarv iufantry was hurried 

l’hereturn . , * - J . % ... . , 

tó Mamon back, and by two in the afternoon had estabhshed 
itself amidst the rye which waved on the sutnmit of 
the ridge, Some attempt was made by a party of Royalísts, 
probably under Lord Ryron , 2 to win ground on the extreme 
left of the Parliamentary ground at Tockwith, but the attempt 
was repulsed and the assailants driven back upon the moor . 3 

The Royalists, on their part 7 had been slow to gather to the 
field. Rupert was burníng for the fìght, but Newcastle, always 
unadventurous, and vexed at Rupert^s appointment to be hìs 

' Stockdale to Rushworth, July 5, in D T Ewea’s Diary, Harl. ÀfSS. 

1 66, foL S7K Slingsby’s Dìary , 112. 

* Byron is &aid ín the so-callcd Rupert T s Diary to have begun the 
actual batllc. As this is not countenanced by any other authority, ít is 
not unlikely that he really took part m this preliminary skirmish. The 
account given in the text receives funher corroboration from l News sent 
frotn Mr, Ogden/ copíed for me by General Wrottesley from Lord 
Wrottesley T s MSS, after my narrative had been piinted. “They^’the 
Parlìamentariajis, writes Ogden, “ set on the Prince towarda night, when 
tbey were least Iooked for.*' 

* A full rdatìm . E, 54, tg, This is always qnoted as Captain 
Stewart’s, simply because his name occurs in large letters on the tille- 
page as that of the offieer who bronght the trophíes of the battle to West- 
minster. The author was, I think, Lord Eglinton, and 1 shall quote the 
pamphlet as his, Baillie, in wntirtg to Eglinton (iL 210) says ; M After 
Captain Stewart canie up, and also your Lordship^s large letter to Sír 
John Seaton, I was niuch comrorted/ T At p, 209 he speaks of the coming 
cf Lindsay’s letters. “ Then 1l ,, he adds, H we sent abroad onr printed 
relations, and could Hft up our face/* The printed letter can hardly be 
Lindsay’s, as he wonld not speak of his own braver) 1 in such complimeníary 
terms as those employed in it, and it appears to be written by someone 
on ihe left pan of the right wing. Eglinton answers to this descrìption, 
as he was Ìn command of the only cavalry regiment atuched to Fairfax 1 * 
army which kepl its ground. 
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superior officer, was by no means so ardent. His men, too, 
had broken into mutiny, crying aloud for pay. When the two 
Meetìng of ^enerals met > was already on the march. 

Rupeuand “My Lord,” said the Prince, as soon as the first 
ewcast e. com pii ments h a( j 5 een exchanged, “ I hope we shall 
have a glorious day.” Newcastle replied that it would be 
better not to fight at all. The enemies , commanders were on 
bad terms with one another, and their army would break up 
before long. Reinforcements under Clavering were already 
on their way from the North. It may be that Newcastle was 
wounded by Rupert’s abrupt manner, but there was nothing in 
the military antecedents of the courtly Marquis to lead Rupert 
to treat him with respect. He had frittered away great oppor- 
tunities before, and he seemed bent on frittering them away 
again. The fiery young Prince cut him short by announcing 
that he had a letter from the King ‘ with a positive and abso- 
lute command to fight the enemy.- Before this announce- 
ment Newcastle withdrew all objections. “ Happen what 
will,” he said to his friends, who told him it was unworthy of 
him to be commanded by Rupert, “ I will not shun to fight, 
for I have no other ambition but to live and die a loyal subject 
to his Majesty .” 1 

No doubt the King*s letter was not so plain of interpre- 
tation as Rupert asserted, but it does not follow that Rupert 
was obviously in the wrong in calling for a battle. He had 
never yet met the horsemen whom he had not scattered, and, 
as the events of that evening were to prove, if he had personally 
been as successful on Marston Moor as he had been on every 
field stricken since the war began, the victory would have been 
won along the whole line, and there can be no serious doubt 
that that victory would have given to Charles once more an 
undisputed throne. As for Newcastle's projected war of 
manceuvre, it was at least as likely to turn against him as in his 
favour. 

All through the summer afternoon, with rain-showers 

1 Lives of the Duke and Duckess of Nezucastle, by the Duchess (ed. 
Firth), 76. Compare Clarendon MSS . 1,805. Rupert evidently never 
entered York. See Slingsby’s Diary, 112. 
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falling heavily at times, the two axmìes faced one another ; the 
Parliamentary soldiers on the siimmit or slope of the long hìll 
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considerably ontnumbering their opponents/ and being dis- 
Aminge* tinguished by white handkerchtefs or white pieces 
PariLmcn* P a P er í n their caps, Raillie, who was, under 
tary army. Lcveiij at the head of the Seottìsh infantry, held the 
centre of the line. On hís right were the Fairfaxes, Sír 
Thornas commanding, under his father, his own horse on thc 
extreme right T a reserve of Scottish cavalry being posted behind 

1 11 The enemy*s number was far above the Prince’s* having in the 
firont r,20o more than he, í! News sent from Mr. Ogden, Wrútfeslty MSS, 
This Ìs ín accordance with other statements* Coionel Ross in reviewìng 
the first edition of this work in tho Hi$t r Rev* for April 1890, calculated 
the numbers as 17,000 or 18,000 for the RoyaHst armyj and 26,00001 
27,000 for the Farliamentarian* 
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his ow n regimentSí whilst there w*as also a reserve of Scottísh 
infantr)’ behind those Ìed by Lord Fairfas m persoa On th t 
left was Manchester's artny of the Eastera Association. tk 
mfantry being commanded by Crawford, and the cavalTyi 
supported by some Scottish dragoons and by three ttg* 
mems of Scottish horse under David Leslie, being !ed % 
CromwelL 1 

The Royalíst centre was under the command of Eythin, tbe 
professional soldier who had come to Eng'land from t bt 
The Ro j-ai+ German wars as General King, and who had iong 
ut im y. been the mìlitary adviser of Newcastle. On the left, 

opposite the Fairfaxes, was a strong body of horse, under 
Goring, whilst Rupert himself sent his own and other cavalry 
regiments to the right. Whether he íntended to take his phc t 
at the head of this force when the tíme of battle arrived, or 10 
keep aloof to fulfil the duties of a Cotnm ander- in -Chief roust 
Rupfrt »nd rcmain uncertain, With a soldíers instinct Rupeft 
Cromwcit foad singled out Cromwdl as the one soldíer woríhydf 
hìs steeL 41 Is Cromwell there ? “ he is reported to have asked 
of a prisoner. “And will they fight?” continued Rupert as 
soon as he was informed of his presence. “ If they will, 
they shall have fighting enough/ 1 Rupert bade the prisoner 
return to his own people to bear this message* í4 IÍ íi 
please God/ 1 was Cromwell's answer when he heard it, “so 
shall he. M * 

It was weaiy waitìng amidst the rye, but Leven did not 
ýudgt it prudent to attack. À long ditch ran along the edge 
where the moor skírted the híll, and that ditch was occupied 
by Ruperfs musketeers. About four in the afternoon Eythm 
brought up some 3,000 of Newcastle's foot, The cautious 
ai tercation veteran was struck with surprise at the rashness of the 
Ru'ìert'and Prince. The Royalist lìne was drawn up ciose to 
Eythìn. enemy, with only the long dìtch between, which 

neither síde had as yet ventured to cross, but which was unlikely 
to prove an insuperable ohstacle to a dashing commander. 
Rupert, heedless of the fault whtch he had committed, gaily 

1 Faiifax's Shùrt memoriat \ Asb’s luteltìgenct* E, 2, l, 

1 The Parhamtnt ScMt t 5, 20. 
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asked Eythin how he liked the marshalling of his army, point' 
ing to a paper on whích he had sketched the position of the 
troops. “ By God, sir,” answered Eythin, “ Ìt is very fine in 
the paper, but there Ìs no such thing Ìn the field ! w Rupert, so 
far as can be gathered from the fragmentary information which 
has reached us, contemplated an attack upon the enemy as 
soon as Eythin arrived. The old soldier would not hear of 
begìnning a battle so late in the day, and found fault with 
Rupert for placing hìs men so near the enemy, í£ They may 
be drawn,” said Rupert, withunwonted meekness, "to a furtber 
distanee,” “No, sir, w replied Eythìn, (£ it is too late, w Risky 
as his position was, Rupert did not seem to understand his 
danger. “ We will charge tbern,” he said to Newcastle, “ to- 
morrow morning I ” It was now between sìx and seven, and 
Rupert, calling for provisions, dismounted and began to eat his 
supper at some little distance in the rear, A large number of 
his followers did the like, Newcastle strolied towards his 
coach to solace himself wìth a pipe. Before he had time to 
take a whìff the battle had begun * 1 

It may well be that the Parliamentarians on the hill marked 
these signs of unpreparedness. In an instant horse and foot 
Begmíiing oT dasbed forward, the horsemen of the Eastern Asso- 
thebauk. cíation leáding the way over the ditch . 2 Rupert 
had neither the advantage of beìng the first to charge nor 
a defensible position to fall back upon. In a moment he 
had recovered his vigour so far as recovery was possible and 
flew at Cromwelfs horse. His fìrst regíment was beaten and 

1 Àccount of the movemonts of the Northern armìes. Cíar \ MSS. 
1,805. Memorials touching the battle of York. Id. 1,764. The con- 
versation given above is a combinaíion from the two sources* I have 
adopted the view that Rupert had been origìnaily for fighting at once, and 
that hc was dissuaded by Eythin, not only bccause the narrative from 
whicb I gather it is the tnore explicit of the two, but because it is m con- 
sonance wit h Rupert’s character and position. Rupert would have beeu a 
ruadinan to draw up at the edy;e of the ditch íf he did not mean to %ht, 
but ít was onìy too like his cardessness that, when he was once there, he 
should omit to take precautions agaiost surprise. 

- For the story of the battle having beeu beguit by Byron, $ee p. 373» 
Note 2. 
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driven back, but the charge was well supported. Cromwell 
was slightly wounded in the neck, and for an instant his whole 
Shock f *° rce recoiled . 1 The reserves under David Leslie 
Rupertand hastened up and loosened Rupert’s hold. Cromwell 
Cromweii. an( j f orce d their way steadily onwards, push- 

ing Rupert’s hitherto unconquered cavalry before them, and at 
last scattering them 4 like a little dust/ 

In the centre the Parliamentarians were hardly less success- 
ful. In front of Crawford, who, as Major-General, commanded 
partiai Manchesteris foot, the ditch had been filled up, 
Crawford an d Royalists opposed to him had drawn aside 

und Baiiiíe. towards their own left to avoid the unsheltered 
position. There was therefore a gap between the right of their 
foot and the left of Rupert’s horse. Into this gap Crawford 
dashed, and then, wheeling sharply round, threw himself on 
the flank of the Royalist infantry. Its hold upon the ditch was 
loosened, and Baillie with his Scots poured over it to attack 
them in front. Yet, pushed back as the main Royalist 
battle was, it did not break into flight as Rupert had fled 
before Cromwell, and under a dark pall of smoke, lighted up 
where the guns flashed and roared, the wild work of slaughter 
had bestrewed the moor with the dying and the dead . 2 

Whilst the Scottish foot were struggling thus manfully, a 
great disaster hal happened on the Parliamentary right, where 

1 CromwelPs Scoutmaster Watson says nothing of this check. Ash is 

equally reticent ; Stockdale, however, puts it plainly (D’Ewes’s Diary, 
Harl. MSS. 166, 87b). • The Earl of Manchester’s horse in the left 

hand battle first routing one regiment or body of horse of the enemy’s 
. . . yet after a little time the Earl of Manchester’s horse were repulsed 
by fresh supplies of the enemy’s, and forced to retreat in some disorder.* 
This comes from an English source. Leslie’s flank charge is mentioned by 
Eglinton (E. 54, 19). Putting these together we can account for the 
ridiculous story told by Crawford of Skeldon to Baillie, that Cromwell 
retired, ‘ so that he was not so much as present at the service, but his 
troopers were led on by David Leslie. , Hepbum of Humbie, too, says 
that Rupert’s charge so humbled Cromwell’s men, « that if David Leslie had 
not supported them they had fled.’ On Cromwell’s wound, see Bowles’s 
Manifest Trutks , E. 34 1, I, p. 30. There was probably a slight check 
resulting from Cromwell’s being momentarily incapacitated. 

2 Eglinton’s Full relation . E. 54, 19. 
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DEFEÁT OF THE FAIRFAXES , 


the Yorkshire men were fìghting under the two Faírfaxes* 
Fairfajc On that side the moor was covered wìth furze, 

deteated, and t h e enem y W as only to be reached by way of a 

narrow lane, which ran at ríght angìes w ith the positions of the 
two armies* The passage was the more difficult as a ditch ran 
on one síde of the lane and a hedge on the other, and hoth 
hedge and dítch were already Iíned by the musketeers of 
the Royalisl army. In that part of the fidd, too, fought New- 
castle's Whitecoats, the chosen regiment which had been 
raised on the edge of the Northern moors, and which had 
clothed itself ín a uniform of undyed cloth, vowìng to dye it red 
in the blood of the enemy . 1 

Whilst Lord Fairfax w r as strugglíng with dififìculty through 
the lane, his son, picking his way as well as he could farther to 
the right amongst the furze, charged Goring's horse, Sir 
Thomas, indeed, with hís ímmediate followers* broke through, 
l>ut the main body of his cavalry was utterly routed. Dashíng 
back upon the Yorkshtre infanlry on their flank, the frightened 
horsemen trod them down or scattered them irretrìevably. 
One Scottísh regiment of horse under Lord Eglinton alone 
maintained its steadiness, whilst the Scottish foot, placed ín 
reserve behìnd Lord Faírfax, shared ín the general ruin. The 
hillsìde and the roads which led to Tadcaster w T ere choked by 
the ílying rout. The sabres of Goring's horse had full work 
among the fugitíves, till the victors w + heeled round to betake 
themselves, not to the attack of the enemy's regiments whích 
remained unbroken, but to the tempting plunder of the bag~ 
gage. Ás the runaways swept past Tadcaster in panting confu- 
sion, exultant Royalists sped on the news of victory, and bells 
rang and bonfires blazed at Oxford and wherever Charles's name 
was held in honour . 2 

On the field it seerned as if the news so prematurely 
ResJstance believed would be justified by the event. Not all 
Goring^s cavalry had followed him ìn the charge 
mfantry* an d j n t ^e pursuít, and enough remained behind, 
under Sir Charies Lucas, to join their comrades on foot ìn 


1 Livcs o/ thé Duke and Duthtss &/ Newcastfe (eck Firth), 1 57 - 
* Eglialon’s Full rdatìon. E, 54, 19. Fairfax’s Short 'ìumoriaL 
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pressing hard upon the Scottish infantry in the centre. Taken in 
front and flank, the hardy Scots were exposed to a trial the most 
severe which on that day befell any part of the Parliamentary 
army. Twice they repelled attack, but each time their ranks 
were thinned. Whole regiments broke and fled. Old Leven 
toiled in vain to restore order. “ Although, w he cried out to the 
fugitives, “you run from your enemies, yet leave not your 
General.” It was all to no purpose, and at last the veteran, 
believing that all was lost, set spurs to his horse, galloping for 
dear life’s sake to Wetherby, and through Wetherby, as some 
reports averred, even to Leeds. Yet, though Lèven fled, his 
subordinate, Baillie, kept the field. Under him fought the 
regiment of Lord Lindsay, and that which bore the name of 
Lord Maitland, but which was under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pitscottie, whilst a third in reserve under Lums- 
daine moved up in support and maintained the unequal fìght. 
A third attack was repulsed, and some ground was even gained. 
Yet so desperate a struggle could not last much longer. Unless 
help came the three heroic regiments which maintained the 
honour of the Scottish name would be swept away . 1 

The needed help was already at hand. The younger Fair- 
fax, staggering from the effect of a wound on his face, had flung 
away the white handkerchief which would expose him to death 

1 Eglinton passes over the flight of the greater part of the Scottish 
foot. After describing how his countrymen repulsed two attacks, he says 
that * Lieutenant-General Baillie and General Major Lumsdaine . . . 
perceiving the greatest weight of the battle to lie sore upon the Earl of 
Lindsay*s and Lord Maitland’s regiment, sent up a reserve for their 
assistance, after which the enemies’ horse, having made a third assault 
upon them, had almost put them to some disorder, but that the Earl of 
Lindsay and Lieutenant-Colonel Pitscottie . . . behaved themselves so 
gallantly, that they quickly made the enemies* horse to retreat, killed Sit 
Charles Lucas’s horse, took him prisoner, and gained ground upon the 
foot.’ Afterwards we are told that Cromwell and David Leslie came up 
* and met with the enemies’ horse, being retreated upon the repulse they 
had from the Scottish foot.’ For Leven’s flight, however, we are not 
dependent merely on English authorities. Spalding (ii. 383) tells us of it, 
and adds that 4 none of our Scottish army bade except three regiments, 
one under the Earl of Lindsay, another under Sir David Leslie, and the 
third under Colonel Lumsdaine, who fought it out stoutly. 
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CROMWELL GAÌNS THE DÀY, 


3 Sf 

or capture from the stragglers in tlie rear of the Royalist army, 
and groped his way behind the hght to the spot wliere Crom- 
well was already halting his victorìous horsemen, and peenng 
through the smoke to discern, ìf possible, how the battle was 
going elsewhere + Às at Gainsborough, Cromwell had kept his 
men well Ìn hand ; and Crawford, too, had preserved unbroken 
the ranks of the ínfantry of the Eastern Association. Leaming 
the tale of misfortune from the líps of Fairfax, he took his mea- 
sures promptly. Sending a party to follow up Rupert’s flying 
squadrons, and leav r ing Davíd Lesìie to deal with the VVhite- 
coats, whílst Crawford supported Raillie, he betook himself to the 
lane's end through which Fairfax hademerged, Frontingsouth- 
Dcfrat of war ds, as Goring’s horse had fronted at the beginning 
CQńng bjr of the battle, he caught the dísordered Royalist ca- 
valry on theír way back from pursuit and plunden The 
disadvantage of the ground, the narrow way through the lane, 
the furze bushes on either side, told heavily againsf the confused 
mass of horsemen, and Gorìng’s Cavaliers w T ere hurled back 
ínto hopeless ruin by the serried ranks of the Puritan troopers* 
In the centre David Leslie had flown at the VVhitecoats, 
That faithful band retreated into an enclosure, resolved, íike 
Dcsiructbn Kíng’s Red Regiment at Edgehill, to die w T here 
they stood. They had their wish. Scarcely one of 
their number left the field alive, On the other side, 
Baillie and Crawford advanced steadily against the remainder 
of the Royalíst ínfantry, and when Cromwell and David Leslie, 
having accomplished each his own immediate task, came up lo 
aid, all resistance was at an end. 1 


of ihe 
Whiiocoats. 


1 Ash’s Inteltigmce. E + 2, t. Watson’s Relation, E 2, 14« Eglin- 
totVs Futl reta/ion , E. 54, 19. Stockdale to Rushworth in D^Ewes^ 
Dìary. HarL MSS. 166, foh Syb. The story told to Holles {Memoirs % 15) 
by Crawforrl about CromweH’s sapposed cowartíice clearly refers to the 
interval between the defeat of Rupert anrl the attack on Goring. Craw- 
ford was too busy in attacking the Royalist íoot at the beginning of the 
battle to be with Cromwell at the time of the first charge. Bosides, he 
dates hís accusation as relating to a time 1 when the whole anny at Marsion 
Moor was in a fair possìbilíty to be utterly routed, and a great pad oi ít 
runníng. 1 It h ^uíte possìble that the story had some sorl of foundaliOD 
Whcn CromweU faced round he may wdl have halted for a tinie to see what 
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The Parliamentary victory was complete. Four thousand 
Royalists had been slain. Colours enough, as a contemporary 
a compiete publication expressed it, ‘ to make surplices for all 
\ictory. the cathedrals in England, were they white,’ 1 had 
fàllen into the hands of the victors. What was more to tbe 
purpose, the great force to which they had been opposed had 
ceased to exist as an anny. The mutual jealousies of the 
Royalist commanders were inflamed too highly to bear the strain 
of defeat Rupert threw the blame on the sluggishness of New- 
castle, and Newcastle threw the blame on the rashnessof Rupert. 
The courtly Marquis, who was more at home in a riding-school 
than on a field of battle, had yetbornehimself bravely 
Newcaitie’* in the fight. When the fight was over he thought 
18 * more of himself than of his master's cause. Aban- 
doning all hope, like a fair-weather warrior as he was, on the 
day after the battle he rode off to Scarborough, to ship himself 
for a secure retreat on the Continent. With him were Eythin 
and a crowd of dissatisfied officers, who thought it no shame 
to desert their King. “ I will not endure the laughter of the 
Court,” was the only explanationofhis misconduct which New- 
castle chose to give. 2 

Rupert was made of stemer stuff. Collecting about 6,000 
horse who still remained together, he rode out of the gates of 
Rupert York, not to fly, but to retrieve, if it were yet pos- 
leaves Yoric. s ible, the great disaster. With no relieving army in 
sùrrènd«r of field York was plainly untenabie, and on July 16 
York. the garrison left in it, under Sir Thomas Glenham, 
surrendered to the conquerors of Marston Moor. 3 A few iso- 
lated fortresses would still have to be besieged and captured, 
but the defeat of Rupert virtually placed the whole of the North 
at the mercy of the Parliamentary Generals. 

was going on amidst the smoke, and Crawford might choose to fancy that 
his inaction proceeded from cowardice. 

1 A true relation. E. 54, 7. 

* Lives ofthe Duke and Duchess of Newcastle (ed. Firth), 78. Extract 
from the so-called diary of Rupert. ÌVaròurton , ii. 468, 

* Rushw . iv. 640. 
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Laurie.— IHSTOEICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. 
S* Laurik, à*M. t LL.D. CT. 8vo p 7s, 6rí. 
Lecky* -( ihtì Rt* Hon. William fí, H,h 
HlSrORY OF ENGLAND IN TtìE 
ElGHTfíENTH CENTURY. 

Liòrart/ Ldilwn, 8 ols. 8vo* V cL, 
L and 1L, 1700-1700, 36«. ; Vols. 
m.andiv.j um im, aas* ; voia. 
V. íiud VL t 1784-1793, 3 tì*. ; VoIh. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 3iL. 
Cctbinet JSditivn* Etígland. 7 voL. 
Crown 8vo p 5«. neteach. Irhland, 
5 volií. Ci'owii 8vci r 5 ít. net eadi. 


Lecky*— (The Rt, tlon. Wílliam E, H.) 

— ccmUiiu&L 

LBADERS OF PUBLJC OPINION IN 
ÌRELAND: FLOOD— GEAITAN— 
O’CONNELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 25 jí* net. 
HiSTORY OF EUROPfíAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MÀGNE. 2 vola. Crown Svo, 10s, net* 
A SURVfíY OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
Eeìng tlm First Cbaptur ot' the * JBBa- 
tury oí' Europeau MoraLs \ fídited, 
wíth IntroductÌQQ aud Kotaa, by W. 
A* IliasT* Crown 8vo, 3^, M* 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLLTENCfí OF THE SPJRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPfí. 2 
vols* Crown Svo, IOí. net 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERT V. 
Lihrary Editwa, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Gabiatt EtíUum* 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 10 í* 
net. 

Lieven. ^LETrEííS GF DOKOTtìEA. 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING tìEK 
RESIDEN Cfí 1K LONDON, 1812-1834. 
Edited by Lionil G. RobIngon. Witli 
2 Pbotogravure Portraìta. 8vo p 14«. net* 

Lowell. — G OVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES 1 N CONTINfíNTAL 
fíUROPE. By A. LAWHaNUE Lowkll. 
2 voL*. SvOj 21«, 

Lumsden'e Horae t Records oL— 
Edíted by H. tl. 8. PsABflm With a 
Map, and nnmerous PortraitH aud Dliish 
tratíona ìn tlie Text. 4to, 2D* net* 

Maeaulay (Lokd). 

THE LJFfi AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

* fùUnburgh 1 EdÌturii. KJ voD. 8vo, 
6 ií* eaoli* 

Vola, L-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 

Volfl. V.-VIL ESSAYS, BIO- 
GUAPtìlES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODfí, CONTRIBUTJONS TO 
KNIGHTS 'QUA RTER L Y 
MAGAZINEh 

Vol. Vin. 9PEECHES, LAY8 OF 
ANCI ENT ROM E, MISCEL- 
LANfíOUS POEMS. 

Vola. IX* and X. Ttì fí LIFE AND 
LETTERSOF LORD M A CAULÀY. 
By Sir G. G* TbJ5VJílY f àíí, Bart* 
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History, Politics, Polity. Political Memoirs* etc. — continmd. 


NaBh— 1 THEJ GREAT FAMÍNE AND 
m CAUSES. By Vaohhan Na&h, 
Witfh 8 niustmtloiìs from Pbotograjíhs 
by tbe Author, and a Map of Iiidia 
sbowíng thc Famine Ar ea. Cr, 8vo, 6$. 

Owens College Easays. — Edited by 
T, F, Tout, MLA , I'roressor of Hìstory 
In the Owena Collnge, V ? ietoria Univer' 
eity* and Jàmbs Tait, M.À., Àstsistaut 
Leeturer in History. With 4 Mapa 8vo t 
12 s, 6rí. net. 

Pears. — THE DEQTRUCTION OFTHE 
GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY 
OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BV TIIF TURKS. Ry 
Edwis Pbafis, LL.R, With 3 Maps 
and 4 niustratioTis* Svtì, 18«. net. 

Po we 11 a nd T re v ely a n. — T H É 
PEASANTS 1 RtSING AND THE LOD 
LÀRDS: a Gollection of Uupubìished 
Documents. Edi^td by Er»OAE Powell 
and G. M. Trevklyan. 8vo, íkl net. 

Ran d ol p h . — TH E LAW A N D P0L10Y 
OF ANNEXATION, witb Special Refer- 
enc« to the PhilippineB ; together with 
ObfltìrvatÍQiiE on tbe Status of Cuba. By 
Carmán F. RaNDOlPh, 8vo t SJja, net. 

Rankin (Rbginald). 

THEMARQUISD ARGENSON; AND 
RTCHARD THE SECOND. Svó, 
10i, 6<Ĺ net. 

A SITRALTERN'S LEITERS TO HIS 
WIFE. (Tìie Boer War.) Or. 8vo. 
a*. 6fL 

Rflnaome — THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LÀND. By Cybil Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 0vo. 6«. 

Scott,- POR T R AITUBES OP JULIUS 
CjÈSAE; a Monograph, By Frank 
Jesup Scott. Wìth 38 Platéa aiui 40 
Figa. íti the Tfit, Imp. 8vo, 21«. net. 

Seebohm (Frkdkric. LkD., F.S.A.). 
THE ENGLISH VI LLAGE COM- 
MUNITY. With 13 Mapaaíid Plates. 
8vo, 16 j. 

TRIRAL CUBTOM IN ANOLO- 
SAXON LAW : boing an Essay 

supplenìoirt&l to (1) ‘ í’Iie English 
Viìlage Commnníty/ (2) ' Tbe Trihal 
SyKtoni ín Walos *. Svo, I6í. 

Seton- Karri— TH E CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ; or a Review of the lmiverial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjiíctfl 
oonnected tlierewith. By Sir Henkt 
R BTON-K a BR jM.P. Witli Frotiliflpiece hy 
R. Caton-Woodyille, Gr. 8vo r nei. 


Shaw — A H ÍSTQRY OF THE ENG- 
LTSH GHURCH DURTNG THECI VlL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660, By W«. A. 
Shaw. Litt.D. 2 vols. Svfì, 36 jí. 

Sheppard.-TllB OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL By 
Edoah Shkci 3 ard, D.D, t Sub-Dcau of 
H.M. ChapelH Royal, SnUÀ ìmoncr to 
the Kiug. With 8 Pbokgmvnre Plates 
and 33 other IlUnitTOtioiifl, Medíum 
8vo t 21ít. ne t* 

Smith,— CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINÍANS. ByK. Bo&wobth 
Smith, M.A. With Map», Flang, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6r£. 

Stophens, — A JTI3TORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTIONL By H. 
Mobbb Stki'HKNs. 8vo, Vnls. i, and II. 

1 &s. eaeh. 

sternhevg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAB. Ry Advlbert 
Count SrsitNKEko, Wlib Prefaee by 
LÌent,-Col. G. F, R, HENDKitóosr, Cr. 

8vo, 5s. neL 

Stuhhs.— HISTORY OF THE UNL 
VERSITY OF DUBLTN. By J. W. 
STtinnft. 8vo, I2fl. 6rf. 

Stubba.— H ISTti RlCA L INTRQDUC- 
TIONS TO THK ‘ROLLS SEUIES'. 
By William STtfPfìK, D.D,, formerly 
Bíflhop of Oxford, Iteeiufl Profesfior 
of Moderti Hùtury in tbe University. 
ColleeUd and Edited by Ahthuh 
Hassalu M.À. 8vo, 12*. ér^ net, 

Sutherland — THE HISTORV OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1669 - 1900, Bv Alkxàndkr 
SuthkrlaND, M.A.. aiid Gkokgk 
MuthkhIjAND, MhA. Crown 8vo, 2x, fyl. 

Taylor.-A 3TUBENTS MANUAL 
OF THE IIJSTQRV OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Tayloh, C.S.L 
CjTowh Svo, 7*. 6íL 

Thomson* - CHTNA AND THE 
POWERS : a Narratíve of theOutbrealc of' 
1900. Bv H. C. Thóm&ON With 2 'Maps 
and 29 tílustrations. Svo, lCto, Órf. net. 

Todd. — FÀRHAM ENTARY GOVERN- 
MENTIN THE BRITI8H COLONIES. 
Bv ALMHEUfi 1 ’odDí LTí.D, Svo, 30í. net. 

'Freveíyan.^THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Rir G. 0. Theyelyan, Bart. 8vo, 16s T 

Tr © vfì ly an. — KN G I . A ND TNTH E ÀUE 
OF WYCLJFFE. B\ ííKOBai Máuacn 
ixAY Trkvelyan, 8vo ( 15a, 
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history, Polttlc&, Politv, Political Memolrs, etc* — coHh'Mtwrf, 


W&kemaii and HaBSfllL— KSfíA YS 
I KTHO DUCTOR Y TO THE STUDY 
OF KNGLISH OONb'TlTUTiONAL 
HISTORY, Eiiited by Hksrt QitlVa 
WlKIKIK, M.À*, aíiíì ÀKTttUR HaS- 
MLL, M,À, Crmro 

Walpol©.— HJSTORY OF ENGLÁND 
FROM THE CONCI-USION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN I81f« TO IS5S. By 
Sìt ViUOU, K.C. B tì to!s. 

Crnwn Sto* Ar, <»í*h. 


W J lí & (JAM ES I ÌAMTLTOJf , M.À.), 

HI8T0RY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Ùro’wu 8v<?, 
VoL I„ 1899-1404, IG*. 6</. VoL II., 
1406-1406, 15s. {iwt o f print). VoL 
IIL. 1407-1411, 15*. Voí. IV M 1411- 
1413, 21*. 

THE OOUNCLL OF CONSTANCE Tu 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS. Cr 
Svo, 6*. rieí. 


Bioffraphy, Personal Memoirs, etc* 


B&con — THELETTERS ÀND LIFEOF 
FRANdS RACON, INCLUDINO ALL 
HIS OOCASIONAL WORKS. Edlted 
by Jamrs Spkddtítg. 7 toIs. 8 vo, £4 4*. 
B&gehot. R I 0 G RAPHJCAL 
STLTHKS. Ry Waltkr Bagrhot. 
Crowii 8 to. 3 #. ’flcí. 

Blounk— THE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
EDVVARD RLOUNT, etc. 

Editeil by Stuart J. KRTD, Author of 
■ The Life And Timés of Sydntíy Smíth/ 
wtoc. W ìth 8 Phcrtoíirnviirtí PIate«. Bvn t 
10«. 6*L nrt. 

Bowan. — EDWARD BOWEN : A 

MEMOIR. By t)u* Rev. tlie Hoti. W. 
E. Bowen, W ìth Appnpdtces, 3 Photo- 
praTnre PortraítH ancí 3 nther 11ìtistr»- 
tioiis, Stó, 12*. 6«/. uet. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
H istory of hts Life. By J a mes ànthmn ¥ 
Froulk, 

1 795 - 1835 . 2 toH, Oowu 8 to, 7 ì. 

1834 4 88 L 2 vols. t'rown 8vo, 7a. 
Crozier.-MY JNNER LIFF : lìeirig ;i 
Uhapter in PersKmaÌ Evohitinu and 
Autobìogi-aphy. By John RiiArriE 
CBnsttKtt. LL.D. Svo, 14*. 

Da nt©.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PÀNTE ALLJGHIERI : being an J»- 
troduction to the Study of the * Dívíisa 
Comitiedia By the Rev. J. F. Hooan. 
D.D. With Pnrtrait. Svo, 12*. 6 /i. 
Danton.— LTFE OF DANTON. By A. 

H. B»eslt. With Fortraitfi. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 
De Bode.— THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 17754803. By Wh.ua m S. 
ChtTJìE- Prm HKRTON. Wtth 4 Photo- 
gravnri! PortraítB and other TÌbi«trattonR. 
8vn t gilt tnp T 12*. flrf. net 
Eraamufi- 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS* 
By James AííTHONT FROOB&. Cruwn 
8vo, 84- 0<1 


Bra s m Ufi— aw t i wtted. 

TH E EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, itoro 
hi#t énrliest Ltdters to his Fífty-tìr-St 
Vear, íLirauged in Order of Time, 
EngHah Translationfl, with a Com- 
meutary. By Fraííois Morgan 
Nicbols. 8 vo t ÌS*. nct 

Faraday. — FARADAY A8 A DIS- 
COVERER. By JohnTymuaì.u Crowij 
Svo, 3*. 6tf. 

Fénelon : his Friends and his Enemie*, 
1051-1715. By E. K. Samdkrs. With 
P^rtrait. Svo. 10*. 6</. 

Fotr. — TH E EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHÀRLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right lloti. Bìr G. 0. TREVELyAW. Bart, 
Crown Svo, St. 6?/. 

Froude,— MY RELATJONS WITH 
CARLYLE, By JaMKS ÀXTHOtìV 
FroCde. Tfígethtír with a Letter from 
the late Sir James Stethem, BarL, 
K. O.8. 1, , dated Dec. , 1 SS6, 8vo. , 2s T iiet. 

Granville. - 80ME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF IIARRJET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By ber 
Orauddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Oui 
fíei.d. With 17 Portrait*. Svo T gilt top, 
16*. uet. 

Grey.— MEMOIR OF SLR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell CkktgBtmn, D.D., latr 
iJqtvI Bishop of London. W'ith 3 
Portrftib*. Crown Svo T 6*. net, 

Hamilton. — LIFE OF SIR WILLTAM 
UAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. 15*. eacli. àddrkbúm. 8vo k 
tìíí. eewert, 

Harrow Sebool Begister (The), 

1801 - 1900. Seeonrt Txlition. 1P0L 
Ertited by M. G. DaccjlísH, Barrister- 
at-Iíftw. 8vo, 10*. net 

Haveloek. - MEMOIRS OF SÍR 
HENRY HAYELOCK, K.C.B, By 
JOHH ClABK MaRSHIÍAK. Cr.8vu t 3jí. flcf. 
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Biograpby, PersonaJ Meraoirs, etc • — •coniinued. 


Haweia. — MY MUyiCAL LIFEL B> 
th« Eev. IL H . Hàweis* Wíth Fortrait 
of Eiehard Wagner and d lllustrationd. 
Crowu tìvo, oet, 

Higgins, TH E BERNAEDS OF 
ABÍNGTON AND NETHJSJt WLN- 
CHENDON : a Family Hífltory. By 
Mra, Napier Higgiks. 2 voh. 6vo, 
21 a. nst. 

Hunter. — TII E LIFE OF SIR 
WT TXTAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.BJ.f M.A, h LLD. Autlior of ‘A 
H iatory of Britìsh I ndia 3 f e tc* B v 
Francib Hbnrv SkrinKj F,B + S t Witn 
ti Portraits (2 Photogravuroa) aud 4 other 
Illuiítratioufl. Svoj ltìí. not 
Jackson. — STONEWÀLL J ACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lìaut. -CoL G. F. R. HsNDXBflON. 
Wìth 2 PortraìtB and 83 Maps and 
Planfl. 2 vola. Crown 8vo t 16s, net. 
Kiftlin — D IAR Y OF À 

JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. Ry Count FttttDE- 
rick KielmaNsko^e. With 4 IRustra- 
tions, Crown íívo, 5 ìí„ net. 

L uth er . — LIF E OF L U TH ER. By 

Jolegb Kostlin. With 62 Illuatra- 
tiona and 4 Facsìroilefl of MSS. Crown 
8vo r Js. 6fí. 

Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- I 
TERSOF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
RÌgUt Hou. Sir G. O, Trkvelyan, Bail, 
PopiUevr EdìtUtn. I vol, Cr. 8vo, 

2 5 , U. 

Studeiit's Edilkm* 1 vol. Cr. 8vo t 6í. 
CahinfJ tkíitiùH. 2 vols, Poat8vo, Yls. 

* Edvnbwrgh * Ediíùm. 2 vols, Svo, 
tì.í, each, 

Library Mditiim. 2 vols. dvo, 36áf. 
Marbot.— THE MEMQIR8 OF THE 
B ARON D E MA K BOT. 2 vola. Cro wn 

8vOj 7 &. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

THE LTFE ÀND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON, FRIEDRICH MAX 
MUDLER. Edited by hifl Wiffl. Wìth 
Photogravure Portraits and ottier i 
lllnatrationa. 2 voln. 8 vo, 32ìí. net. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragmeut. 

With tì Portraìts, 8vo. 12s. &d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Secoiid SerieH. 
8vo, 10j. fkí„ 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORE- 
SHQP. VoL IL BiogTttphica] Esaayfl. 
Crown 8vo, 


Meade.— GENERAL SIR RHJHAKD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
8TATESOF C'ENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thqmak HttNttv 
THOftinON, Wìth Portraitj Map aud 
IUufltratious. Svo* 10«. M* net. 

Morria — THE LIFE OF WILLLAM 
MORUIS, By J. W. MackaIL. With 
2 Portraìta and 8 other lìlufltratioiifl 
hy Èh H. NttWj otc. 2 vob. Large 
Crown 8vOj 10«, net. 

On the Bauks of the Seine.— By 
À. M. F,, Author of £ Foreign Courtfl 
and Foreigu Homes 1 . Crowu Svo, 6 ,í. 

Faget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Editeil by 
STttPHBN PaOST, oue of hís flonfl. WÌth 
Portrait. Svo, 6 í! + net. 

Flaee,— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. ByGftAHAM Wal- 
LASj. M.A. Wìth 2 Portraita. Kvo ( 12&. 

Po wy&,— PABSAG ES FROM TH E 

DIARIBS OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HÀRDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited hy Emtlv 
J. CLiitfiNaoN, 8vo, eìlt top, í&s. 

Kamakríshna : Hifl Lile and 8ayings. 
By tht; Right Hon. F. Max M ij lleh. 
Crown 8vo p 

Bieh. — MARY RICH P COUNTESS 
OF WAKWICK (1625 1678|: Her 

Family and Friiandfl, By C. Fell 
Smith. With 7 Photogravure Portraita 
and 9 other IHuatratíona. 8vo, giít top, 
18 ,í. utìt. 

Rocheater, and other liiterary 
Rakes or the Court of Charlee 
11», wíth some Aeeounf of their 
Surroundings. By the Author ol 
■ The Life ot’ Sir KtìHttìm Digby." 1 Thu 
Life of a Prig/ tito. With 15 Portraits. 
8vo, 16s. 

Romanes. — THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEO RGE JOHN ROM AN IJ3, 
M.A., LL.D +I F.R.S, Written aud 
Editfld by bìsi WlFK. Wìth Portraít 
aud 2 illustrations. Crnwu 8vo ( 5«. uot. 

Russell. — S W ALLO W FIELD AND 
IT9 OWNERS. By Constancb Ladt 
Russell, of SwallowJìtìld Park, With 15 
Photogravuro Portraítfl and 86 other 
Illufltratious. 4to t gilt edgtìs. 42,?. net. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS — JOHN OOLET. ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAE MORE : a Hktory of 
their Fnllow-Work. By Fhbdbrio 
S ttttBUUM. 8vo t 14«* 
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Sport and Pastime-, 

THO BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

Edití4 hy Hm Grach tbb (Eìuhth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., utul 
A, E. T, WATHOfí. 


ARCHERY. Ry C. J. Ijo íígman, CúL 
H. Wàijiond, Mísb Legh, eic. Wíth 
2 Map^ 23 Platea, arul 172 Hiu*- 
trations in tlie Text. Crown 8vo, clotìij 
6 í, i>et ì liftllJionnii.with gilttop. 9s, m*t. 

ATHLETICS, By MosTaou* Su*ar- 
m a x , W, Heaoheh Thomah, W. Rtk, 
fftc. With 12 Ptate-H and 37 llluHfcra- 
tiotis in the TeJft. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
net ; hAll-bomnd, with gilt top. Ba net. 

RlCr GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 

PHTLLn'FB W OLLB Y . 

Yol. 1. ÀFRlCA AND AMERÍCA. 
With Contrìhtitínti.H by ftir Bamubl 
W, BaxKR, w. C, Orwell, F. C. 
Belous, ftc, With 20 Platetì arui 57 
IlluHtmtiofta in theText. Crowu 8vo, 
oloth, fL, m*t ; lm]j-limiTid f with gilt 

top, 9*. uet. 

Vol. II. Eu»oi% Abia, awd thk 
Arctic ReoIúk&. Wìth Contri* 
ImtìocB by Lieut. Colouel R. Heber 
Píírcy. Msjor Aijgernon C. Hkber 
PEEC' t, ete. With 17 Plates and 56 
IlluAtratioua ín the Teii Crowu 8vo* 
c I oth „ tìs. uet ; half-lxiuiid, wíth gilt 
top, 9?, net, 

RILLIARDS. By Major WL Broadfoot, 
R.E., A. II . Royd, W. J. Fo rd, 
etc;, With II Plate.s, 19 IllustTatìona 
íu tbe Tuírt, and uuuieroua Diagrnmn. 
tYowu 8vo, cloth, 6». m?t; half-bonud, 
wìth gilt top, net. 

OOURSING AND FALCONRY, By 

HaRDINO Oox, CHARLim Ult’HARDBON, 
etc. With 20 Platea aud 55 íllustratìona 
in tbe Text. Crown Svo, doth, 6 v. uet ; 
balf-bonnd, with gilt top, P*. uet. 

CRICKET. By À, G. Bteel, tbe Hou. 
R. H. Lytteltdn, A. Lang, W. G, 
Uraoe, etc, With 13 l , late& and 52 lllnfl- 
tmtioTríi in the Text, Crfìwu 8vo s eloth, 
6 ,í. net; half-bound, wíth gílttop, 9«. net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albkmable 
« nd G. Lacy Hillier. W T ith 19 Plataa 
aìKÍ 44 IUuetrationH in thu Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6í. net ; half*honud, with 
gilt topj 9j. uet. 


DANCING. By Mra. Lilly Grocu, «tc. 
Wìth Mnsicai Exarnplea, nnd 38 Full 
page Platifl aud 93 Illuiítratiotis in the 
Tert Cr. 8vo T cloth, 6s. net ; half 
houud, with gílt top, íM. tiofc. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Etghfcb) 
Dukr of BeaUFúHT, K.G., A. E, T, 
Wàtboh, ete. With 12 Platua and 54 
TUiiKtrations in the Text, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, tìír. net ; Iialf-bound, witb gilt 
top, 9 jì. neL 


FENCtNG, BOXING AND WREST 
LING, By Walter H. Pollock, F 
C. Gbove. ete. With 18 Pìatea &ud 24 
innstratíoua in tbe Teit. Crown ávo T 
doth, 6«. net ; hnlf-bound, with gílt top T 
9^. ii et. 


FISHING. Ry H, Cholmondìliít- 
Prnnell. 

VoL T.—Balmon AND Trout. With 
Uoutributíonfl by 11. R. Francis, 
Major John P, Trahernk, ett!. Witìv 
9 Platea and numiiroua llluwtrations uf 
Tnckle, etc. Crowu Svo, oloth, 6*-. net ; 
halbbound, with gilt top, 9á. uet 

VnL 1 L—FlKB and Other Coàuse Fxkh. 
W ith Contributious by W illiam 
SaNTOR, G. CHRiaTOPHEH DavIs, etc. 
Wfth 7 Platctì aud mimerous JlJuatrA- 
tious of Tackle, etc. Cr. 8vo t clotlij 6if. 
uet ; h&IMìfnmd, with gílt top, 9 j, net 


FOOTBA LL,— By Montaque ShbarmaN, 
W. J, Oaki.ey, Frank Mttchem., ehu 
With 19 Platea and 35 lllustr&tíoufl iti 
the Text Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 í, net ; 
half-bonmh with gílt top, net. 


GOIjF, Ry Hoitaoe G. Hutí:btn&€Hí, 
the Rt Hou. A. J. RalfouRj M.P., 
Andiíew Ijtng, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 ninfltrations in the Tevt. Crowu 
8vo t cloth, tìs. net ; half-bonud, with 
gilt top, 9 í, íiet. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY —contìnwd. 

Edited by Hia GeaoB the (Eiohtb) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K,G., and 
A. E, T, WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Graee the (Eíghth) 
Dukb of Bkaufoiít, K.G. h Mowbray 
Morris, G. II. LctNGHAN, etc. With 5 
Plates ai3il 54 IUustrations in the Text, 
Crowu Svflj cloth, 6í. net ; half-hound, 
witb gilt top, 9s. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR DRIVING. By 
Alfrbií c. Hárksworth, the Hon. 
Jukn Bcott-Montaou, etc. With 13 
Platea and 136 Illustrationfi ìu the Text, 
Grown Svo, cloth, 9.s t net ; half-boimd, 
12$, íiet. A Clotli Boy for nse when 
Motoring, 2$. net, 

MOUNTAINEERING. By G T, Dent, 
the Ríght Hon. J. Bryoe, M.P., fíir 
Martin Conway, otc* With 13 Plates 
anrl 91 Illustrations iti the Text. Cro wn 
Svo, cloth, net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, íh. net, 

POETRY OF BPORT (THE), Sdected 
by Hedley PEEK* With 32 Platea and 
74 IlJustratíonH in the Text. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, tì^, net ; half-bound, wìth gilt 
top, net. 

RACrNG AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suftolk and Bkrk- 
fiiìiRE. W. G. Craven, tbe Hon. F. 
Lawley, etc. With Frontispiecé and 56 
Illufltrat ions i n the Teit. Cr, 8 vo, cloth , 
6-í. net \ hftlf-boimd, wìth gilt top, 9«. net. 

RIDING AND i J OLO- By Captaín 
Rodkrt Wejr, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the lattì Duke 09 Beaufort, 

~etc. With JS Platué and 41 JUnstra- 
tiona in the Text, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«, 
uet ; half- bonnd, with gilt top, Rs. net. 

ROW1NG- By R. P, P. Rowe and 0. M. 
PíTMAN, ete. With 75 niustrationf;. 
Grown Svo, cloth, 6n. net ; half-bound, 
witli gfJt top, 9 uet, 

fíEA FÍSTIJNG, By JoHK BickIRDYKI, 
Sìr H, W. Gork-Booth, Alfeid C, 
Hahmbwúhth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 llhiwtrationa 
ia the Text. Crown 8va, cloth, tìí, net ; 
balf-bound, with gilt top, 9í, net. 


SIIOOTTNG. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covekt, By Lord 
Walbingham, Sìr Ralfh Payne- 
GáLLWVY, Bart., etc. With II Platos 
and 95 Illuatrations in the Teit. 
Crown Svo, clot.Jt, net ; hftlf-bound, 
with gilt top, 9$. uet. 

VoL II,— MOOR and Marbh. By 
Lord Walsinuham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwev, Bart., etc, With 8 
Plates and 57 IIIustrationB ìn the Text. 
Grown Svo, cloth, tìsr. net ; haif-bound, 
with gilt top, fc. neí. 

SKATJNG.CURUNG^TOBOGGANING, 
By J. M. Heàthcotk, C, G, Tkerutt, 
T. Maswell Withaìi, etc, Wìtli 12 
Plates aud 272 Illufitrations in the Text, 
Crown Svo, cloth, tìs. net ; half-houud, 
with gilt top, 9?. net. 

fíWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclalr 
aud William Hknry, Wíth 13 Plates 
mà 112 Illustratioufi in the Text, Cr, 

Svo, cloth, tì^. net ; half-bonnd, with 

gilt b>p, 9s, net 

TENNÍS. LAWN TENNJS, RÀCKETS 
AND FIVB8. By J. M. aud C. G, 
HeATMOOTK, R. 0. PLKYDELL-BOUVKRIEj 
the Hon. Á. Lyttblton, etc. With 14 
Platea arid 65 Illufltrations ìu the Teit. 
Crown Svo, eloth, £te. net ; half-botmd, 
witb gilt top, 9.?, net. 

YACHTING, 

Vol. l,— C rUIBJNO, CONfiTRUCTION OF 
Yachts, Yauht Raceno Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edwaiìd 
fíULLrVAN, Bart. , the Earl 09 Pbm- 
BKOKJI, LorD BkaS^KY, K,C,B., fitc. 
With 21 Plftte^ and 93 lllustratíona 
in the Text, Crowu Svo, cloth, 0s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9*‘. net. 
VoL IL — Yacht CLUBB, YàCHTINíì ÍN 
AMKRICia AND THB COLONIEfl, Yacht 
Racing, ete. By R. T. Pritchktt, 
the Marquis of DuffbbiN and áva, 
K.F., flte, With 35 Plates aud 150 
Illuatrationfl ìn the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9$. net; balf-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 
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FUR, FKATHRRt AND FIN SERIES. 

mud by A, B. T. WiwiH, 


Oírfu 8vo, príce eatb Voìame, dotb* 

* The Vttlnme& nre aJtù usufii half-Ìkmnd in Leath&r, vHth gilt tctp, Pritìe 
7a , n*t mch. 


TtlE PARTRTDGK. NATtJIUt, HiàTOiir. 
by tbe Itev. H, A, M.uthbkhon • 
SHtKmiío* hy À. J. Stuart-WorTlbt; 
CfKJKKRT, by GlOHOK SAttfrSBtgtY, 

With II Illuntmtiona muì v«riou» DLa* 
gratti>, Crowìi Svo, 5*. 

THE ftFUS U8R Nawkál Histort, by 
the Rev. H. A. MaCPHKHsOìi ; StioóT- 
INa, by A. J. StdaRT- W u&TLRT ; 
ClnìKKIOT, by (ÌEOROE SxUNTfiRL’RT. 
Witli 13 IHostratìojiB nnJ vnnouB Día- 
f'T&ius. Crown 3vo t 5*. 

THE PHEA5ANT, Natcral HlSTORT, 
by the Hev. H. À, Macpmrson ; SaooT- 
INU. by A. J, StUAJtT^ W ortlbt ; 
Ci k>kbrt t by AlrXáNDBr Ikscs Shasd. 
VVitb 10 lllustrations auU vatìohìs Dìa- 
gramft. Crown Svo, 5^. 

THE HARE, N atCRal HiatottT, by the 
Rev. H, A, MacphbhsoS ; ShoOting, 
by the Hon. Gkhald LascIllks ; 
OùDRRING, by CBARLBS Rii Rard&ùjí; 
HuTrmío, by J. S. Gibboss antì G. H, 
LoSoman ; CíwikErì', by Col. Kennet 
Hehbert, WítliDlUiistntioiu, Crown 
8vo, 5í, 


RED DGEB. Natdral Hibtort, by the 
Rev. H. À. MAGFRXK80H ; Drek Stalk- 
iNù, by Camkron iìf Lochiel; STao 
Huntino, by VUcoant Ebrington ; 
CCKiKEÍtT, b) ÀL«XAN'DERInnE3ShaND + 

With 10 IUustratioue* Crowu 8vo, Sj, 

TIIE SALMON. By the IIon. A. R 
G a thokne- H a R li T* Witb Chapters oti 
the Diw of Salmím FbMiig by Claud 
Dìuolas Pennant; CoOKert, hy Alet- 
ander Innks Síiand. Wlth 8 Iliusim- 
tÌoruL Orowti 8vo, 5 í. 

THE TROlfT, Bj' tlie Marqdesr ur 
Granbt. Wíth Chapters on tlie Sreed 
ing of Trout by Col, H. Custanck ; Aud 
COOKlIlTj by Alexander Lxnes Shand. 
Wíth 12 niiistratioiu. Growu Svo, 5 í. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Hahtdíg, Cookery, by AlexaNdie 
1 s n £>s Shand. With 10 UlustratiotA 
Crown 8vo, 5a. 

PlKEAND PERGH. By Whjjam Seníob 
í ' Redspiniier/ ELtlitor of the L'ieJd) % 
With Chapt-ers by JoHN BlOKKRDTKK 
and W T . H. Pofe. Cookkrt, by Alri- 
andek Innks Skaníl With 12 ìlluatra' 
tions. Crowi* 8vo t &í. 


AlveTstone and Alcoek.— tíURRRY 
CRICKET : Its Hìstory and Aasocìa- 
tious, Ktiìtetl bv the Right Hon, Dìrd 
AlveústonEj LG.J,, Presìdémt, and C. 
W. Alox’K, Setretary t of the Surrey 
Couuty Críeket Clnb. With 48 IJlus- 
trutuHiw. 8vo, net. 


Blekerdy ke — DA VS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRKSH ÀND SALT : 
and otber imjiers. By John Bicker- 
DTKE. With Photo-Etéhiug FroulÌA* 
pieeé aiut 8 Ftill-page illnstrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3$. fld. 


Biackbume.— M B. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CliESS. Seleéted, Ac- 
notnttìd and Amuiged by liimselL 
hklited, with a BìograpbienJ Sketch 
amt a brief H istory ot Bundfold Cheaa, 
by P. Andkkiìiin GiìaHaaì. With Por- 
trait ot Mr. tìlaekbnruo. 8vO f 7$. 6 i. uet, 
Dead Bhot (Tlie) : or, Sportsaian'a 
Complete Guide. Betng a Treatìae óh 
the nse oí tbe Guu, with Hndimwtin 
alid Finiáhíng Leásous ín tbe Art óf ( 
Stuxiting Game of all kjnds. Aíio 
Game-drmng, Wildfowl and Pigeoi- 
Sbnoting, tW-hmikíng, etc, By 
MarkhmàM* With nmneroua IlìuffÈní' 
tifms. Crown 8vo, 10 j. 
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EllÍB,— CHES3 SPARK3 ; or s Short and 
Bright GaiDca of Oushs. Colleoted ańií 
Arranged by J. H. Bu ts T M.A. livo f 

4s. 6d. 

Fol k ard + — T H E WiLD-FOWLER; A 
T rt:atíse on Fowlíng, Anuient and 
MtHÍem, doHcrìptÌVtí alao of Decoys ainì 
Flìght-ponds, Wiid-fowl Bhooting r 
Gunniug-puEta, ShQoting-yachts, etc. 
Àlso Fowlíng ín the Feus and in For- 
tìign Countries, Roek-fowHng, etc»» t-lu. 
By H. C. FolkaRP. With 18 BngriLv- 
ìngs on Sttíel, anii aevtral Woodcuts* 
3vo t 12 s. íki. 

Ford.— THE TIIEORY AND FRAC- 
TiCE OF ARCHEftY. I3y Horaob 
Ford. New Editíon, Lhoroughly Re- 
vised ami RefdUan by W. Butt, M*A. 
With a Prefaca by C, .1. LGNOMAtf, M.A. 
3vo, 

Francia — A BOOív ON ANGLJNG: 
or, Treatíbttí on thc Art oí' Fìahing in 
every Branch ; Lnciuding fulli illuatrated 
LUst of Satmou Flies. By FraHCWI 
Fka.kcis. With Portraìt and Coloured 
Flates. Crown 8vo, I5s. 

Fremantie. TUE BOOK OF THB 
KIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Frk- 
MaktlR, V. a, xMajor, Itt But ks VLK.C. 
W r ith 54 Platca and 107 Diagraoia iu the 
TeJtt. 8vo t 12s, 6íf. net. 

Gatharne-Hardy.-AyTLMNS iN 
ARGYLESIJIRE WITU RUD AND 
GLN. By the Hon. A. E. Gatkdrne- 
Hardvl With 8 ÌlJustratíom by 

ÁKCHÌRALD THORRURN. Svo, Uet. ' 

Graham. — CO U N TR Y P ASTI M E& 

FOJÍt BOYS. By P t Akderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 llhistrationa Fronl 
Ikawdngs aud PÌiotographK, Lírown 
8vo. gìlt cdges, 3 a. uet, 

Hutchinaon.— THE BOOK OF UOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Uoracr G. 
H UTcHíííHiííí. W'ith Contributiontì by 
Miaa Aav PAacoRj H. H. Hiltus, 
J. H. TavlORj H. J. Whigham and 
Mcísrs. Surtw ,t Sonb. With 71 
Portraíta froiu PhobígTapliB, Large 
crovfn 8vo f gílt top, ?íf. 6í7 net. 

JLaug- ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Attdrkw Lang. With 20 lllaatwtiniia 
Crowa tìvo, 3 a. 6 d* 


LOHe-CftCXÌUET UP TO DATE, 
Gontaíiiing tljy Mciu* and 'J'eachings of 
tlie IjtíaxJiug Playera aml ClLampioitA. 
By Arthur Lit.us, Wtlh Conirìbu- 
ticmd by LÌcut.-CoL the ilon. II. \ k e i> 
HAM, C. D. DjcucKj títc. With l& 
lllujjtratiouH i 15 Portfáits) and numcroua 
Díagranift. 8vo, 10a. fk/. net, 
Locock,— SJDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on thc Tbeory atid Pnfcctice of the 
Game nf Bilíiarda, Ry C. D, Uhx>CK, 
With Diugraifuí, Cruwu Bvo, $s. utL 
Longmnil-— CHESS UPENINGS. liy 
Krederick W, Loìígmají. Fcp, 8vo, 
2 s. 6d. 

M a c kenz ie,— N OTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CoRTL.\?tDT Gordon 
Mackrhkir. Crown 8vo, 2 #* 6tĹ uet. 
Madden,— TUE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SJLENCE; a Study of 
Shakcspeare and of Eiizobvthan Sport, 
By tbv Ríght Hon, D. IJ. Madden, 
Vk'e-UhanceUor of thu Universìty of 
Dublin, 8vo f gilttop, I6ff. 
Maskelyne.- SHARPS AND FLÀTS; 
ti OompTete Eevtílatiou oí tlie Secruta of 
Clinating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. J4y Jorn Nkvil Maííkklvnk, of 
tha Ègyptian Hall. With 62 Ìlluatra- 
tìons. Crnwn 8vo f 6í, 

Millais (Juhn GuillkL 
TH E W I LD-FOWLER 1N SCOTLAND, 
Willi a Frijiiti.spiectì in Pliotogravure 
by Sir J. E. MtLL.m, Bart., P.R.À., 
8 Phologravure Pbten, 2 Coloured 
Plai.es. aud 50 JMustratìomí from tho 
Aotborii Drawingii and irom Photo- 
grapha. RoyaJ 4to h gilt top, 30i, uel 
THE NATUHAL IHSTORY QF THE 
BfUTtSH SUftFACE FEEDJNG 
DÙCK3* Witli fi Photogravures and 
tìtì Platea (4í in Coluure) frorti Draw- 
íng.-* by tbe Author, AhohíbaLD 
Thorburií, and Irom Phutograpbs. 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top f £tì tìj, uet. 

Modern tìridge. By'Shim'. With 
a Rtípnnt of thtj Luwtì ol’ Rridge. iw 
adcpttíd by thc Portlaud and TMrf 
Clnba. 18 iiio t giìt edgGA, 3i. tìff. nct. 
Fark-— 1 TUE GAME OF GOLF, By 
Wti.LiAM Park, Jun.| Chanipíoii 
Goller, 1887-89* With 17 PlahH uud 
2tì IUuatmtiniw ìu thc Text* Crowu 
| 8vOj ]s. Od. 
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Payne-Qall wey (Sir Ralfh ( BartJ. 

TllF CROS8-BOW : Medi*voI und 

Moderu ; Miiitarj and Sportmg ; ita 
‘o ConaÈruiítion, History, and Mankg*- 
rrxt'Dt, wíth & TreatÍM: on tlie BalLstu 
flU'i Odtapult oi the Aucieuts. With 
* 220 lllufltrations. Koyal íto, £3 ík net. 

LBTTBR8 TO YOUNG SHOOTKRS 
(Fírrtt Serìea). On the Choioe and 
Uae of aGun. With 41 Uluatr&tióna. 
Crown &vo, 7 #* &Ĺ 

LKTTEKS TO YOUNG SHOOTKRS 
(Secouil Seriob), Ou tha Protiuttíoti, 
PrtHtìrvfltioii, aud KiUing of Gatue. 
With Uirííctioua in SUùoting Wood- 
Pjgeuua aiul Breaking-uj Hotrieverti. 
With Portrnit aud 103 HÌustratirjine. 
Crown 8vo, 12t. &i. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTKRS 
(Third Seriea). Compriadng a Hhort 
Natuifll History of the Wiidldwl that 
are Rai'e or Couuuoti to thc Briti&h 
IfllandiB, with Conjplete Direetions in 
Shooting Wildfowi cu the Crmnt and 
tniand, With 200 lllustrationa. Cr. 
8 vo t ltkv* 


Pole + — TIIK THKORY OF THK MGi> 
ERN SdENTIFIC G AMK OF WHIST. 
By WHXIAM PoLE t F.R.Íi Fcp. Bto t 
gUt áí. ueL 

Proctor.-HOW TO PI.AY WHJBT: 
with the LiiiWd and Etiquette of Whish 
Ry RtCBARD Á* PROLTCm* Crown 8vo, 
gilt edgeu, tié. not. 

Roaalds. — THE FLY-Fl&iI OÌS EN- 
TOMOUÌGY. By ìuied BOKaXJM. 
With 20 Coloured Plate». 8vq, 14,t, 

SelDUB. — SPOKT AND TRAVKL, 
EAST AND WEST. Ry Frsdjcbrjí 
CòORtknbt Selods. Wítli 18 Plata 
nod 35 lllnMtmtiona ìn the TerL Med 
ium 8vo, 12í. 6<í. net. 

Wflrner.- CKíCKET ACK06S THE 
SEAtì : btiíng iin Aeootmt of tlie Ttmr 
of Lcrd UftwkeY Team in New Zeaknd 
and AiiMtmlia. Ry P b F, Wáim, 
W r ith 32 inustmtìcme liom PhotogrBpha. 
Crown SrOp áx. net. 


Mentalj Moral and Polìtícal Philosophy* 

ĹOGIC. REMTORIC. PSYCtìOLOGY . KTEICS. ETV . 


Abbott, — THE ELEMENTSOF LOGIC. 

Ry T. K, AGBOTt, R.D. 12mo, 3s. 

Ariatotle. 

THE ETÍHCS: Greek Teirt, lUutítra- 
ted with Essay and Notea. Ry tìir 
AlìXanxiér GraJTF, Rart. 2 voie. 
8vo, 3 2í, 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO ARJSTO- 
TLE'SETHIGS. BookflLdV* (Book 
X., e. yì.-ìx. ìn íui Appendix.) With 
a continuouu Analywiji and Notea. 
Ry the Rev, K. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo k 10í. tìrC 
Bacon (Francib). 

COMPLETE WORKtì, Kslited hv R. 
L. ElLJB, JaMKB tìí’EDDINQ aufl L>. D, 
Hkath, 7 voh. 8vo p £3 13íf. 6tf. 

LETTERS AND LlFE t including all 
hís oocaaÌDnal Worka. Edited by 
Jaueb Sgeddhíg. 7 vola. Svo, 
£4 is. 

THE ESSAY8 : W ì tl ] Annotation.s, By 
Riobabd Whàtrlt, D.D. 8vo r ìds. M. 


Bacon (Francib)— ermHnn&L 
THE ESSAYtì: With Notisa by F. 

StoiíR and U. H. GflflflOH-. Crowu 
8vo, tì<i. 

THE ESSAYS: With lutroductjon, 

Nottìisand Indei. By E. À. AbbWTT, 
D.D + 2 vols. Fe». fivo, f ut. Tbe 
Text iiud Lndex only, without Intro- 
duetion and Notofl, iu one volunm. 
Fcp. 8vo* 2s. 6t/. 

Baio Lálexandbb). 

MENTAL ÀND MORAL SClKNCK ; a 
Comptiiidíuni of Psychology a&d 
Ethícs* Crown tìvo, lOd. tìc/. 

Or Separaíely. 

Part ). PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS* 
TOB Y OF PHILQSOPH Y. Crovn i 

8vo, tìí. tìiC 

Part 1L THEORY OF ETHIC8 
AND ETiUCAL SYSTEM8. Ct. 
tìvo^ 4 -í. tìd, 

LOGIC, Part 1, Deduction. Cfowíi 
8vo, 4 jt. Pftrt M. ÌnddotIiu*. Crowu 

8vo, &s. 6d. 
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Bain ( A l kx a N dk K ) — ótm t i n u&L 
THESENSE3 ANDTÍJE TNTELLECT, 
8vo, 15 í + 

THE EMOTIONS AND TBE WÍLL, 
8V0 t lÓJf. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr* 8vo< 2s. 
DI8S ERTÀTI ONS QN LEADíNG 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. Svo. 
7«, att 

Baldwln. — A OOLLEGE MANUAL 
OF RHETOEIC. By Chaklks Skaks 
BalDWIn, à.M.j Ph,.D„ CrowLt 8vo, 
4s. 0 iL 

Brooka.— THE ELEMENTSOF MIND ; 
being an EaumÌDfition iiito tbe Naturti 
of the Firat Divìaìon of tho ElementAry 
Subtìtances of Lifo, By H + Jim 
Bkooks. 8vo, 8d. ntít. 

Brough.-TIIE STUDY OF MENTAL 
SCIEN CE ; Fìvh Leoturtia on tlifc Ub&s 
aud Cliaraíjterititios of Logio atid Psycho- 
logy + By J. BroUuK, LL + D. Crovrn 
8vo ( 2$. net- 

Crozier (John Bkattib), 
CIVILISATION ANI> FBOGEES3 : 
being tlio Outlínes of a New Syatem 
of Politioal, iteligious und Social 
Philctìopby, 8vo, 14 j. 

HISTOKY OF INTELLECrrUÀL DE- 
VELOPMENT ; on tha Linasof Mod- 
ern Evolation, 

VqL J, 8voj 14«» 

Vol. II. {In préparatwnA 
Vol. III. 8vOj 1 M. 

Davídson.— THE LOGIC OF DE* 
F IN ITIQN ( Explaiued arnl Applied. By 
William L. DiVTiíaoN, M.A. Cr. 8vo, tìi. 

Fite.— AN I NTEO D U CTOR Y STUDV 
QF ETHICS, By Waknk« Fite. 
Crown 8voj 6^. 

Qreen (Thoma3 Hill).— THE WQRKS 
QF, Edited by R, L. NETTLESElí■. 

VoÌa + L and II, Philosophìcal Works. 
8vOj Itíí. each, 

Vol. III. MiHcellaiiìetL Witìi Index to 
the three Volumes, and MeuioiE 1 , 8vo, 
21 «. 

LECTURES ON THE PIiINOIPLBS 
OF POLmCAL OBLIGATION. 
With PrefáíH tay Beknard Boban- 
guBT. 8vo t 5s. 

Gnrnhìll. — TH E MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE, By the Rcv. J. Gubnhill, B,A. 
VoL í. , Ór. 8vo, net. Vol, ll H( 
Cr. 3vo, 5 j. net. 


Hodgson (Shadworth H,), 

TIME AND SPÀCE: a Motaphyíleal 
Eaaay, 8vo, 16jf, 

THK TJIEORY OF PRACTICE ■ au 
Ethloal luqutry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
THK PÌULQSQPHY QF REFLEC- 
TION, % vola. Svo. 21 $. 

THE METAPIIYSIC OF EXPERI- 
EN C E . Book I . Goiic ral A n a I y sis 
of Experienúe ; Book II. Positive 
S&iflnctì ; Book III. Aíialysts of 
Conseious Actíon ; Book IV. The 
Real Unívorse, 4 vqlfl, 3vo, 36 a. net, 

Hlime. — T H E PHILOSOPHICÀL 
WORKS OF DÀVID HUME. Edítad 
by T, 1L Ghkbn and T. H, Grose, 4 
vols. 8vo, 28íf. Or *ep;irately, Eaaaya. 
2 voìfl. 1 4í<, IVeatiae o f H u tuau N atu re, 
2 vols. l ls. 

Jamea (William, M.D., LL.D. ), 

THF WíLL TO BÉLIEVE, ami Other 
Efl&ays ín Popnlav Philoaophy, Crown 
8vo, 7j, 8ti. 

THE VARIETÍES OF RELÍGI0U8 
EXPERIENCE : a Stndy in Hmnau 
Nature. Being the GIlTord Lecturea 
on Natural Relìgíon tleìivtìred at 
Edinburgh in ItìOLÌDfS. 8vo t I2s. net. 
TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGYj ÀND TO STUDFNTT3 
QN BOME OF LIFE'S IDEALH, 
Crown 8vt)j 4*, tì iL 

Justinian, ~T H E INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Utin Tuxt, chielly that 
of Husehke, wifch English Ìutroduetíon, 
Traufllatioiij. Notes and Summary. By 
Thomaa C. Sandaks, M,A. 8vo, l&s. 

Kant (Immanuel), 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEDRY OF ETHJOS, l’raualated 
by T. K, AbbotTj B.D* With Memoir. 
8vo, 12ft, 6 d. 

FUNDÀMENTÀL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE M ETAPIl YSJC OF ETHICS. 
Truubted by T. K, Akbuit. B.D, 
Crown 8vo, &, 

INTROBUCTION TO LOGÍC T AND 
LIIS ESSAY ON THE MISTÀKEN 
SUBTl LTY OF THK FOUR 
FIGURES, Trmulakd by T, K. 
AuBu'rr, 8vu. 6 jí, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 


Keily -OOVEKNMENT 0 R HUMAN 
EVOIA'TION. B y Edkond Kellt,, 
M.À,, F.G + S. VoL X, J nstic& Crowu 
Svo, 7*. 6íjf. oi't. VoL IL CoHeetiviatn 
omi IndiviJ Cr. Svu, 10«, 64. utst. 


Mill (JOHN StuaRT). 

À SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Or* 8vo f 
0N LiBEKTY. Otowti Svo,. 1*. 4 i r 
00 NS ] D E RÁTIONS ÙN HÈPKESEN 
TATI V E GOVERNM ENT. Crawn 


Killiek.— HÀNDBOOK TO MILL*S 
SYRTEM OF LOGIC, By Rev. Á. H. 
KíLLíck, M.A. Ctown Svo* 3 í, tìí?. 

Lacid (Oiobob Trdhbuu*). 
PHILOSOPHY OF OONDUCT ; * 

TreAtiae of tln Fncts, Pnadpìes Aud 
Ideals of Ethica. 8vo, 21 s. 
ELEMENTS OF PH YSIOlA>OICÁL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo T 21.i, 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTTVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : & Trrt-Book of MenU 
Scíence for CoUegos and Normal 
Scliools, 8vOj 12 j?, 

0UTUNB8 OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOOY. 8vo, I2s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY* Orowti 
8vo. . 

Iiecky (WtLLiA« Edwaíid Hahtpolb). 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct aud 
Character. Crown Bvo, 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTOB TO CKARLE- 
MAGNE, 2 vobt. Crown 8vo, 10*. net 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS : 
beíng the Fírst Chapter of W. E. II, 
Levkif’5 4 H istory of European Morals 
Edited, with lntroilnotion and Notoa f 
by W, A, Hirst. Crown Svo, 6*f. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
voh. Crowu 8vo, KXí. uet. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Lì-htacy EdUùm. 2 vob, 8?o, SAa. 
Cabtiirl J Editfrm, 2 vole. Crown 8vo, 
10«. net. 

Lu t oa lft wski . TH E ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With 
nn Àeocmut of Plato'b Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wn«- 
CEIÍTT LUTOSLiVVSRf. SV0 T 21i. 

Max Miiller (F*) T 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 


8vo t 2», 

LITIUTAKIANISM, 8vo, 2 s. 6d, 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLLAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8m 

m 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RR- 
LIGION, ÁND THEfSM. Thrae 
Eoìjl 8vo ( 5*. 

Monck.-AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIG. By Willum Hsnry S. 
Monck, M.À. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY 
AND PIÌS SURVTVAL OF BODILY 
DEATH. By FíìbderIc W. H. MYETtì, 
2 vols. Svo, 42s. net, 

Pierce — STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION: 
E.ssay* on Experimental Paychology. 
Ry A. FL Píkrcb. Cr. 8vo, 6s. fìd. net 
Richmond. — THE MIND OF A 
CHILB. By Ennis RicHMoNd. Orown 
8vo, 3 s t 64. net. 

Romanea,— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM* fív Gborgb Johh 
Rokanes. Crown 8vo, 6fi. 

Sully (Jambs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER : ita 
Forms, its Oause, íte Development 
amí ita Value. 8vo, 12«. 6tí, Het 
THE HUMAN MIND r a Text-book of 
Pflvehology. 2 vols. 8vo ( 21 s. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, Gr. 
8vo, 9 $. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHQLQG Y. Orown Svo, 6«. tìd. 
STUDIfiS OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10«, 04, 

CHl LDREN'S WÁYS: beíngSeleetiaiia 
from the ÀuthoFs + Stndìes of Chlld- 
hood’, With 25 ILluBtratiúnfl, Oown 

8vo, i.i. 6d. 

SutheHand,— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH QF THE MQRAL IN- 
STINGT, liy Alrxandkr SDTasnLAjajj 
M.A. 2 voía, 8vo, 28s. 


21 «. 

THE SIX SYSTEM5 OF INDIAN 
PHILOSQPHY. Svo, 18«. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE 
DANTA PHI LOSOPHY . \ 


Swlnburne,— PICTURE LQGIC : au 
Atteiupt to PopularL^e the Scieuee of 
Reasonmg. By Alkrkd J ìurs Swdí- 
BtrriNH, M.A. Wíth 23 Woodeut«. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 


LQNGAfANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENRRÀL WQRKS. ig 


Menlal, Moral and Political Philosophv — tontinued. 


Thomaa* — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION + Hy J, W, Th(>mas, Àuthor of 
' SpLritual Law ìb the Natnral World,’ 
eto + Cro^VTi Syo, Es. 6d. net, 

Webb + -THE VEIL OF ISIS; a Seriea 
of Esaays ou Idealùm. By Thomas É. 
Wkee, LL.D., Q*C. Syo, lOs, tìíf. 

W eber. — HISTOE Y OF FHIL0SO- 
PHY. By Alfred WBBBE, Professor 
in tlse Uuìyersity of Btraaburg. Tians- 
lated by Fean k Thtll t, Ph , D. 8 vo, 1 (fc, 

Whately (Aechdlshop). 

BACOíTs EE5SAYS. Witli Annotatiom. 
8vo, lOs. 0cí, 

ELEMENT3 OF LOGIC. Crown Svo, 
4 s. M. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s, &L 


Zeller (Dr, Edwahd), 

THE STOICS, EPIC UREANS, AN D 
SCEPTICS, Translatod by tlie Rev, 
0, J* Rkichel, M.À, Orowu Svo, IBí. 

GUTLINES OF TIIE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Tranalated 
by Sabah F. Allevnk aud Evelyn 
àbbOtt, M.À., LL.D, Cr. Svo, 10 í. 0rf. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. lYanalattíd by SabaH F. 
álleyne and Alfiìed Goodwin, B. A, 
Crown 8vo, 13^. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCtìATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by tbe tìev. 
0. J, tì&lOHEL, M.A. Cr. Svo ( 10^. Oí/. 

AtìlSTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIP A T ETICS . TimsUted by B, 
F. C. CosTELLDE. M.A. # ;ind J. H. 
MuiuiìeaDj, M.A. 2 yoIb, Cr,8vo p 24y. 


STONYHURST FHILOSOPmCÁL SHRIES, 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, fìy C, S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Bvo, (s. fkí, 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, By JOHN RictLVBY, S.J, 
Oown Svo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS, BjJohn 
R lCKABT, S.J. Grown Svo, 5s. 
LOGIC, By Riorahd F. Clarkk, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHlCS 
AND NATUltAL LAW). ByJoaEPH 
Ril'KABYj S,J. Crown 8vo, 

NATURAL TH EOLGGY, By Bernahd 
Boedder, S.J, Crown 8vo, 6f. 6íL 

PSYCHOLOGY, By Michabl Mahsb, 
S.J, f D.Lìtt., M.À. (Lond.). Crown 
Svoj 6s. M . 


Hìstary and Science of Language, etc. 


Davídson, — LEADING AND IM- 
PORTÀNT ENGLISH WGRD3 : Ex- 
plamed and Sbcemplífìed. By Willíam 
L. Davidbon, M.A, Fcp. Svo, 3s. M. 

Jí'arrar— LANGUAGE ÀND LAN- 
GUAGES. fìy F. W, FaRRaB, D.D. s 
L ate Dean of Canterbnjy. Cr. 8vo, tì.?. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Claasitied and Explained : with Practíeal 
Exerciflas. By G. F, Oraham. Fep. 
Svoj fìs. 

Max Míiller (F.). 

TTLE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
2 vuls, Crown 8vo ( 10f. 


Max Míiller (F.}—continued, 
BIOtiRAPHIES OF W T ORDS f AND 
THE HOME OF THE ÀRYAS. 
Crown 8vo s 5 íí. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WQRK- 
SHOP. Vol, III. ESSAYS ON 
LANtiUAGE AND LITERÁTUHE. 
Crown Svo s Btf. 

LAST ESSAYS. Firflt Seríes, Eaaaya 
ou rjangnagtìf Folklore nnd otber 
Snbjectfl. Cixjwq tìvo, 5*. 

Roget— THESÀURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Claflfliíìfld 
and Arranged ao as to Facilitate tbe 
Expreasion of Jdeas and Assist in Lite- 
rarv Compositìíin. By Pkter Mark 
Rogbt, M.D.f F.R.S* With fafì Indea, 
Cr, 8vo, 9s, net. 
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RoliUcat Economy and Economics, 


Asbley (W, J,). 

KNOLISU IÍOONOM IC mSTOfiY 
ANI> THEORY. Oowti 8vo f l'art 
t T1 fi.N. Part II. p IG*. fc/. 

SOJIVEYS, HISTOKIC AND ECONO- 
M tC, Crowti &vo T imt. 

THfi ÁDJUSTMENT OF WAGES : íx 
Stwdy 011 tliv CoaJ &u d Iroi] Indiiitrka 
□fGrenl BrtUin nud ttie United SUtes. 
With 4 Mai«. Svo. \2h. &/. n*t 
Baffebot.-EOONOMIC STUDlES. B v | 
\VALTBR BaOKHOT. CtOWU Svo, $5. tìl/. 
Barnett. — FRAC r nCABLE SOCtAG 
1SM + Eaflnya ou Sooial Reforai. By 
SA>mKL A, uud UENtttKTTA BaRNIÌTT. 
Cì uwu 8vo t tìs. 

Devas.— A MANUAL OF POHTICAL 
ECONOMY. Ry C. S, Dkvas, M.A. 
Ctdwu 8vo, 7*. tìíi. (StoHjfhuwi ThUu- 
mphùxU Strits.) 

DewBV.- FINANCIAL HíSl'ORY OF 
TIIE LINJ T ED STATE& By 1 Uvis 
líirn Dfubv, Crowu 8vo t 7 iL/. net. 
Lawrence. — LOCAL VAIUATIONS 
1N W AG ES. By F. W. Lawbhííce, 
M.A. With lurteít nud 18 Maprf und 
DLitgrnrufl. 4to, &/. 

Xieslie, - ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
EOONOMY. By T. E. CurFfi Lbbuk. 
Hóu, LL.D. t DuLL 8yo> 1D.í. &/, 
Maelí'Od (Hknry DoNNratì)* 

HJ U ETA ĹLISM , 8vo P fi* net 
THE ELEHENTSOF BANKING. Cr. 
Svo, 3^. tìí/. 

THE THFORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING, VoĹ L 8vo, V2s. 
Vol. II. 14<f. 


Madeod (Hknhy Dunnino)— niai* 

THE TIIEORY OF CREDIT. 6m 
I ix 1 voĹ , 30.*. net ; or separately, 
VoĹ Ĺ T lCk, uet. VoĹ II., JVt Ĺ, 
lOs, net, VoĹ Ul Tt Part II., IOjí. nei 
INDIAN CURRENCY, Svo, 2a. fid net 

M ilL — PO LI TI CA L ECONOMY. By 
Jomn Stuart Mill. 

Pnpular B&ition. Oown Svo, Sj, firf, 
Libmry Kdiliovu 2 vols, 8vo k 3&5. 

MulbalL — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G, Mulhall, F.S.S. Wíth 32 
Dìagriims. Crowu 8vo, 8*. Gd. 

Symes,— POLITÌCAL ECONOMY : a 
Shprt Textbook of Polìtical Ecouoiuy. 
With Probltiras lor aolutiou, Hints for 
SupplementnTy Reading, and a Snpple- 
mentary ehapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2 j, tìd, 

Toy n bee, — L ECTU R ES ON THE 1N* 
DU3TRIAL RBYOLUTION OF THE 
ISth CENTURY IN ENGLAND, By 
Abnold Toynbeb* 8vo, 10*. 6d, 

Webb {Sidney aud Beathice), 

THE H3ST0RY OF TRADE UNION 
ISM . W ith Map atid Biblíography, 
8vo, 7 s. 6f/. net, 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : a Study 
in Trade Uuíottism, 2 vols. 8vo ( 
12,5. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDU8- 
TRY. 8vo, 5a uvt. 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Anttandale and Robìnson- — 

FASCICULI MALAYENSES: Antliro- 

g ilogieal aijd Zoological Results Of an 
xpedition to Perak ami tlm Siaraefíe 
Mulay Stntea, 1901-2. IJtiderttiken by 

N KIjí+DN AmCAMDALK túiá HEIíBKRT C, 
ROMNsùk, Wilh 17 Flatvfl aud lf» Hliis- 
tratioue in tlieText Pnrtl, 4to, 15fl.net. 
Avebnry, - THE OHIUIN OF 
CIVJ LIÈATION, aiid the lYíniitivé 
Condìtíon of Mau, By the Right Hon, 
Ldrd ÀVEBuny. WÍth 6 Plates and 
20 Bluiftrationa. 8vo, 18*. 

Clodd (Edwajid). 

THE STORY OF CREATiON : a Pl&in 
Accouut of Evolutiou, With 77 II- 
lustrntimie. Croìvn 8vo, fkt 


C lo d d ( Ed wa íì d ) — mn t in ?«*/. 

A PRIMER OF EYOLUTION: beiug 
a Popular Atiridged Editiou of 'Tìie 
StoTj of Creation Wìth Hlufitra- 
tioua. Fcp, Bvo, Is. fíd, 

Lang and AtkinsoiL— SOCIAĹ 

ORIGINS, Hv Akdbéw LANG t M.A. t 
LDD. ; aud PÍUMAĹ ĹÀW, Hy J. J, 
ATKraSOK. Svo, 10*. tì(/, tltìt, 

Packard.— LAMARCK, THE FOUN- 
DER OF EVOLUTION t his Life ami 
Workj with Tran&lationa af his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution. ByÀLPHEUs 
S. PackahD, M.D., LL.D' With 10 
Portrait and other 11] ustratíon& Larg« 
Crowu 8vo* 0*. uet. 


LOXGMANS AND CO S STAXDARD AND GBXEXAL U OJNCS. íi 


Evolution f Anthropology; et c, — eoniitnud* 


Romanea (Ucobox Job3í>. 

KSSAYS, Eílitta bj C. Lloti> Mur- 
can. Crown Bto, 5*. n«t 

A N EXAMINATl ON OF W EISMAN N 
fSM, Crown SvOj ds. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN; 
an ExjwéitiOEL of the Darwiniaít 
Theory T «!<! a Diáicii*eLÍníj rju Po$t* 
Darwitimn QttwtÌOBft, 


Pm L Th« Dìkwcíiaít Th»'KT. 
With Portraát of Darwiti uut llí> 
Hlustrations. Crowo Sto é 10tf T &/* 
Part II. Post-Darwim4iíí Ql «s- 
tioks : Hoedìtf má UtOìtr. WRb 
Pnrtmt ot' tlie Anthor aa4 5 Hlu.^ 
trations. Crown Sto, l{k. 

Part m. PicwDARWlllUìt Qlí«bu 
tions : láolatioo and Pfcjsio.lugitm 
Selei'tioui. Crowu Svo, ái. 


The 5cience of Rellgíon* etc. 


BaUbur.-THE FODNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : Witig Notiísi fntrOíìuckitv to 
tlie Stntly of Theology. By the Right 
Hou. ARTHX B ÌASfRá Balìtiur. CTown 
Sto, 6á, net. 

Baring.Gould.-THE ORIGIN AND 
PEVÉLOPMENT OF REUGI0U3 
BELLEF. By the Rév. S. Baring- 
Gould. 2 vot& Crowu 8vo T Sí. 0fL eaoh. 

CampbelL-RELlGION IN GKEEK 
LITERATURE. Bv tlje Rev. LiiWjs 
CaUPUIU.p M + A m LL.a Svo, l&s* 

DavideoU- — THEISM, as Gronnded in 
Huímd Natnre. Historicnlly mnd Uritìc- ! 
ally Hundieth Being the Bnmett 
Lectares for 3092 und 1893 T delívwed at 
Álierdeen. By W, L. DAYH»OIf p M.À. , 
LL,D t 3vo f 16.5. 

James.— THE VARTETIES OF RE. 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study iu 
Human Naturc. Bving the Giflbrd 
IjÉctureiH on Nntuml Réuglon deBvered 
at Edinhiirgh in 1901-1902. By W r iLLixiM 
I am es, LL.IL, etc. 8vu, 12 ìí, net. 

Lang (Akjmkw), 

MAGIC ÀND RELIGION. Svo, 10s T 6f/. 
OUBTOM AND MYTH : Studiea oi 
Eítrly Uaage and Beììet With Iíj 
H luatmlion^. Orown tívo,, tìd, 
M.YTH, RITUAL À N D RELIU10N, 

2 vola. Crown tìvo, 7#* 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY i a Keply to 
Professor Max Mùller* tìvo, 9 a v , 

THE MAKINO OF REUG10N. Cr. 
tìvOj 5 ,í* ueL 


Leightou. TYPICAL MODKRN 

CONCEITIONS OF GOD s OT, Thr 
Ábsoiute of iìerinan Romantìc IdealÌSRi 
and of Engliah Evolutìonnry Agtioa- 
ticism. Bv JogKPH AUUURUCB 
Lkichto^, Profeáaor of Philoaophy in 
Holmrt CoUegv, U.S* Crowu Svo, k tìif. 
net. 

Mas Múller (The Ríght llon* F.J. 

TtlE SILESIÁN HORSEHERD ( fc DAS 
PFERDEBtìRLA ') : Questu>u.H of the 
Day auewewi by F, MaX MOlXKR. 
Traiidlated by Oslau A. Fbchtbr, 
Mnyor of North Jakima t U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. fóTUS L'aim'K.ntek, 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WoRK- 
SHOP. Vot. IV, Esnayi oh Mytho- 
logy nnd Folk Jjore* Crowu 8vo, 5n, 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PEILOSOPHY. tìvo, m 

CONTRIBUTÌONS TO TH E SCJ ENCK 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vob. Svo t 32í, 

TUE ORIGIN ÀNDGROWTH OF RK- 
LIGIONjíMÌliustrati'd hythe lieligioiis 
ol India, The Hibbert Leeturea, de- 
livered at the Chapter f luuse, Weat- 
miiister Áhbey, in 1878. Cr. Svo, 5.v, 

1NTR0DUCTI0N TO THE SCIENUE 
OF KELIGION : Four Leutures tle- 
livered at the Royal In.'Htitutiùii, 
Crowu tìvo f &s. 

NATUltAL KELIGION. The Gifford 
Luctures, delivered beioio the Uuì- 
versityoíG laHgtìw in 1888* Ur. Svo t 5tf* 
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The Scíence of keligion, etc,—contimied. 


Max Mtilìer flV Right tion, F.ỳ— 
amiinmtL 

PHYSICAL REUGION, The Giflord 
Lectures, deliventd before the Univ«r- 
aiiy nf UU&gow ìn 1890. Cr. Svo T 5s. 
ANTHHOPOLOGICAL RELIGION* 
Tiu* Uìtford Leeturvs, delívered beiore 
the Uníveraíty of Qlnagow iu ISPL 
Crowm Svo, 5j. 

THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. Tlje Gífford Lectures, 
ddivered Ixjfore tbo UDìveraÌty of 
GUfigow in 1892. Crown 8vo É 5í, 
THREÈ LECTUIZES ON THE 
VEDÌNTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Koyal Iiiistitution in 
March, 1894. Cmwn 8vo, 5 j. 
i , AST ESS A YS» Second Seri e.'+— Essay s 
nn the Seieuftts of Religion. Cr. 8vo, 5*. 


Oake smitb. — TH E EELIGitìN 0F 
PLUTABCH : d, Pagnn Creed «1 
Apostoiií Tíinen. Àn Ensy. By Johk 
Oakksmith, D. UtL, M. A. Crowti Bvn, 

b*. net 


Wood-Martín (W. G.). 

TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF IRELAND : a Folklore Sketeh. 
A ílandbaok of Irish Pre-Christiwi 
Traditíons. With 192 XI J u^tmtions, 
2 volfl. 8vo, 30ff. net 


PAUAN IRELAND : an Arehífiological 
Sketeh, A Hanilbonk of Iráh Prt- 
Chrìstian Antíq uitie.H. W i th 51 2 Miw- 
txations. 8vo h 1 ík*. 


Classicai Literaturc, Translations, etc. 


Abbott.— HELLENICA. A ColJection 
caf Ewayi ou Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Rolígíon. Edited by 
EyhlyB Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
Svn, 7&. tkf. 

jE&chy lus. — EUMENIDES OF 
^BSCHYLUB, With Hetríoal Engliah 
TranaUtion. Ry J, F r Davies. 8vo t 7*. 

Aris t op b an es. — TH E ACH A RN I AN S 
OF ARISTOPHANES, tranalftted ìnio 
Englìsh Yeree. By R. Y. Tyhrslj. 
CYown 8vo* h. 

Booker (W T . A.}. TranRlated by the 
Rev% F. MKTCAijB, B.D. 

GALLUS : or, Roman Sceue« in the 
Time of Angnstas. Wfth Notea and 
EYcnrsiidtìs. With 26 lUugtTalìons. 
Crown 8yo, 3 s, 6cí. 

CHARICLES: or t IIItiatTationa of the 
Privite Life of tlie Anoíeiit Greeka, 
With Notes and Eicuraueeei. With 
26 llluatratìoua. Crown Svo, 3 s. fkf. 

CampbelL— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITeRATURE. Ry the Rev. Lbwis 
CamfbilLj M.A., LL.D.* Emeritns 
Profeaaor of Greek t Unìvereity of St 
AnttreWB. 8vo, 15 í. 


Cicero, — CICLRO’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By H, Y, Tyhbell, Vols. I. t 
II., 111. f 8vo, each 12*-. Vol. IV lf 15?. 
Vol. V. t Us. Vol. VI., 12 j. Vt>L VII., 
Index, 6*7. 

Harvard Btudies in Classical 
Phílology. EMited by a Connuitteíi 
oí’ the Olassical lnstructore of Hajrvard 
Unìveraìty, Vols, XI. 1 1000 ; XIL, 1001 ; 
XIII,, 1902. 8vo, 6s. 6íf, net ua ch, 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE 3YEIAN 
SATiRIBT. By Lieut-Colonel Hxhby 
W. L Htmh (late) Royal Artillery. 

8vo t 6*. liet, 

Homer. — THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Doneinto Engliah Veree. By WiLLUM 
Mohris. CYown 8vo, hs. net. 

Horaee.— THE WOEKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into Engli.sli Proae. Wítli 
Life, IntroductÌQn and Notea. By 
William CouTrB, M.A. Crowri 8vo. T 
5 s. uet. 

Langi— HOMKR AND TUE EPIC. 
By ÀHDftEW La.no. Crown 8ro, &?, net 

Lucìam- TRANSLATIONS FR0M 
LUClAN. By ÁUGt r 3TA M. Caìlpbkll 
Dayidsqìí, lí.A, Edin. Crown Bvo. 
5s. uet. 


t 
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Classica! Literaturc, Translations, etc, — contìnued. 


Ogiivie.— HORAE LATÍTTàE: Studiea 
in Bynonjrms aiid Syntax, By the late 
Rohert OgilVIB, M,A , LLI)., H.M. 
Chitìf Iíi>5ptictor of SchooÌs for Scotlaud. 
Editod by Alexander Soctter, M.A. 
Wíth & Metaoir by JusiìrH Odilvie, 
M.A., LLlb 8 vo 5 12 s* 6eí. net, 

Bieh,— A DIOTIONARY OF ROMÀN 
AND GREEK ANTÍQUITIES. By 
À. Rioh, B. A, Wíth 2000 Woodctitó. 
Cróvvn 8vo, 0 $. net. 

SophoeleB* — TranslBtcd into English 
Verae. By Robeht Whitelaw, M.À* f 
ÀasistAQt MftMt.fi r in Rugby SohooL Cr. 
8vo, 8 s. Qd. 

Th eoph r a StU s. THECÌ I À R ACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS : a lYansÌation, 
vith Intrcductíon. By Charles E. 
BjsN&tktt and Willlvm A, Hammond, 
Profosaora ín Cornell University. Fcp. 
SvOj 2s. 6d. uet. 


VirgìL 

TflE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Tniiis- 

lated into English Proae by Juhn 
CoNINQTON. CtOWIì 8 vo, 6 $. 

THE .ENEII) OF VIRGIL. Tran«- 

lated iiito English Verae hy .Iohn 
Oonington, Crown 8vo, 6 a 

THE /ENEIDS OF VIRGlL. Done 
into Engliah Verne. fíy W I lli a m 
Moreib. Crown 8vo, 5 í, nct. . 

THE ^ENEJD OF VIRGLL, íredy 
translated into English Blank Veree. 
By W. J. Thohnhill. Crown 8vo> 
fis. net. 

THE J3N EID OF VTRGIL. Trans- 

lated into Euglish Verse by Jimks 
Rhoadbb. 

Books I.-VL Crowo 8yo, 5s. 

Brjoks VU.-XIL Crown 8vo, 5a, 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEGRGICS 

OF VIRGIL. Traualated ÍDtoEngliah 
Prosfi by J. W, Màckail, Fellow 

of Baliioí College, Oxfcrd, Itìmo, 5*. 


Tyrrell. — DUBLIN TRANSLÁTTONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tvhrell. 8vo, tìs. 


WHkinB.— THE GROWTH OF TIIE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WilkíNS. 
Svo, tìí. 


Poetry and 

Arnold. -THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consonmiation. 
By Sír Edwin Arnold. With 14 Ulnstra- 
tíons after Hglman Hhnt. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Bell (Mra. Hdoh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES; a Oollectiou 
of Playa and Monologuea for tho 
Drawing room. Crown Svo, 5jí. net. 
FAÍRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM, With 91 Dia- 
grania and 52 IllustrationB. Crovvn 
8vo, 3$, net. 

RUMPELSTI LTZ KfN : a Fairy Piay in 
Five Scnneíi (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male), From J Fairy Tale Playa and 
How to Act Them L Wìth Illustra- 
tions, Díagrams and Mnsíc. Crown 
Svo, aewed| M. 

Bird-— RONALD’S FAKEWELL, apd 
other Veriíea. By Geohgk Bird, M. A., 
Víear of Bradwsíil, Derbyiihire. Fup, 

8vo, (J d w net. 


the Drama. 

Cochrane. — COLLECTED VERSES. 
By Alfred Coghrane, Áuthor of ( The 
Restrers Nest, and other Veraea, 1 
1 Leviore Pleetro/ ute. With a Frontis- 
pieee by H. J. FuRD. Fep. 8vo, 5 j. net, 

D abn e y TH E MUSICAL BASIS OF 
VERSE : a Sulentiíie Stndy of the 
Prìnciplas of Poetie Compoaition, By 
J. P. Dabnev. Crown 8vo, tìs.Qd. net, 

Graves- - CLYTJ3MN ESTRA ; A 
TRAGEDY. By Arnold F. Guvn. 
With a Preface by Rgbert Y. Tvrrbll, 
Litt.D. Crown 8voj 5s, naL 

HITHER AND THITHER: Songa aml 
Yeraes. By the Áuthor of 1 Tim&s and 
Dayfl,' ete. Fep. 8vo, 5 jí. 

Ingelow (Jkan). 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete in Gne 
Volmne, Orowu 8vo. giit top, 6.v, net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Seieeted irom the WrUíuga of Jean 
Jngblow, Fcp. 8vOj 2 s t Qd. oloth 
plain, Ss. eloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama — i oHtì'iued* 


K&krj - THE agCJTHIUCá: « Fmwj 
Mft-194 Bf C, r. Kuit Crv« Ira, 

U BCL 

L»&az (Aj™*wv 

GHLsS ur PARNASSrís, Prp. 

1l ML 

rac BLtrc poptky book. DLt*ti 

t*j A^i>*ew UlRL Witì 100 Iiitt^ 
tr*úoa&. úm Sro, rili estgts, U 

t^eekr.-POKMSs Br tk* Rigfct 
W.E, H + Lttcrr. ¥cp* áro, k 

Ljlton Thi Hlri or)b (Ord Mtxr 

WTIi 

THE WAMiEKER. Cr. Svo, Kk 
LUCILE, Oowa tros 10r &I. 
SELEtTKD FOBlia O. 8ro, 10*. éd. 

Macaulay.— LAYS OF AMIMBMT 
BOMi; WITÍI ‘ IVRY ' A>~D ; THE 
ARMADA *. Bj L*xú MacáCAat. 
Hlttstrttad 1 >t (i* ácttáW, Fcpt ito, 

Kk, M, 

— - - fìíjOQ 

EdiGuu. ZHmo, 2i. 8d. + giìt topL 

— — - — — — PupuUr 

RìíXioq, Pepu 4lo. 6rf. »wed, l#. cloÚu 
by J. R. WikCkUS, Cr. 

SfP, U ùct. 

E-Iitiou, Fep, Btd, I * m 
U. díL daih- 

MacOonald, — A Bi>3K OF STIUFK, 
LN iUE FORU OF THE DlAKY OF 
AN OLD SOL r L; PDenii, Bj Gbl»rgk 
MA cIhusALXJ, LLD- ISrno, fjj* 

Morris (WiluamL 
/' O £ T / CA L W o H & Librart 
Eíirnos. 

Oomplrin iu 11 rofuiu«L Crowtt 8To t 
pnee k uet eaeb. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISF. 4 rok. 

Orowu Svo, ás. net eauh. 

TIIB IJFL AND DEATH OF JABON. 
Crown ííTOj k net. 

THF DEFENGE OF GGENEYEBE, 
iLiid other Pouuiìì. Cruwa SvOj 3*. uuU 
TIIE 9TORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLtìCXG, AND THE FALL QF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crowu Sro, 5 j. 
neU 

FOEMS BY TÍIE WAY ? AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crowu Svo r 5*. neU 


Mo rris > W íllíaH * — 0'din»*í>i. 

THE QDYSSEY OF HOMER. Donc 
into EngUàb Ver*e. Címwn Sto, k 

Bd 

THE ENE1D6 OF VIRGIL Dr-nc 
iato Engibìi Vtoe. Crown StOj k 

B0L 

TtíE TALE QF BEOWULF. 80M£ 
T1M£ KING OF FHS FOLK OF 
THE WEDEELíEAm TrandAtoÌ 

Ky WtLIAAK MOBRia fUld A. J. 
W iatt, i>own Stó, 5** net, 

Cmiin of tbe Pobtical Works may al * 
be hail ía lh« following Editjcm> ; — 
TUK EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popttlar Eiixioc. 5 Vots. I2mu h 
25<, ; or 5«. e*cii f iold aepsrtttely. 
Tbt *irue in Ten Parts, 25 j. ; ui 
2f, íkí, encbj #oíil MpnMJ, 

Cbeap Edltzon, ìn 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
úé. uet. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Sqws 
erown f?vo, 64, 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
iud ' ítbex Poemi, Oieaper lmpre&- 
íiou. Fcp. Sro, lí. 6<f. uet. 

*/ For Mr. WUliwn Monis p s other 
Worká, á*e pp. 27» ‘28. 37, 40. 

Mors et 'V'iotoria. Cr. Sro. Ó4, net 
%* Tkii is a 'IrjmA ia three aets, the 
«e&e of which U Imid tu Frantje ibortly 
nft«r th« mAssat.Te of St. Bartholomew. 

Morte A,rthlir; an AJliterative Piuoin 
ot thé Foorteetith Ceutury. Edited 
froui the Thoruton MS., with InteÉoe- 
tìon. Xotes Mid Gloasary, By MaST 
M aOLKOD Bajíks. Fep. &vo y 3à, &L 
Nesbit,— L aYS AND LEGENDtì. By 
E, Ne&mt (Mql Hubebt Bland). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, íL. tìd. Second 
Senea. With PortíttÌU Ctowb 8vo f &í. 
HamaL -SONGS OF OHILDHOGD. 
By Waltkb Ramal- With a FYontb- 

K >:e from a Eírttwiug by ívIchabb 
DTIX Fep, Svo, 3 a. úd. neU 
KUey. - OLD FASmONED R 08 ES : 
PoemA. By Jakbs Whito.iii&!£ Iíilki. 
r/rno, gilt top, Sj. 

Romanes.- A SELECTIGN FRGM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A,. LL.D., F.R.S. 
VVith an latroductiou by T, Herhkrt 
Wa&kRNj Preáitient of Magiìaleu CoL 
lege, Oiford. Orowu Svo, 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama — ■contmued. 


Savage - Armstrong. — BALLADS 
OF DOWN. Bj G, F + SA VAOK- ArM - 
btrong t M.A., D.Litt* CrowR Svo, 
7 í- ÉW. 


Shakeepeare. 

BOWDLEB’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SFEARE. With 36 W.3odoata. 1 
yol, Svo, 14^. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
SvOj 2 ls. 

THE 3HAKESPEARE BIETHDAY 
BOOK* By Marv F, Dunbaíì. 
32roo, 1 s. 64, 


Stevenaon* À CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF YERSES* By Robkrt Lodib 
STRV fiìíaoN* Fcp, Svo, gilt top T 5 jí. 

Trevelyan. -CECILIA GONZAGA : a 
Dramá. By R. C. Treveltaéí. Fep. Svo, 
2ò\ 6d, not. 

Wagner* - THE NIBELCNGEN 
RING* Donti into English Versu by 
Reginald Rankin, B,A. r of the Inner 
Temple, fìamsfcer-at-Law. 

Yol. I* Rliiue Gold, The ValkyrÌG, Fop. 
8vo, gílt top, Aj* 64. 

Voì * II. Siegtried, TIig Twiliglit of tht 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4jì, 64. 


Fictìim, Hutuoyr, etc. 


Anstey íF*). 

VOCES POPCLL {Repriutèd froro 

PUtlCfl.) 

Fir^t Series. Wíth 20 IlltkstratìoiiB by 
J. Behxahd Partrtdgk* Crown tìvo, 
gilt top, net. 

Second Sories, With 25 Ulustratiouíj by 
J. Bkrnard Pa rtridge. CTown 8vo, 
gilt top, S-v. net. 

THB MAN FROM RLANKLEY'S, 
and other Sketchefí, (Reprinted from 
TkucJi. ] With 25 IUngtratiouR by J. 
Bihnahd Partridge. Crown Svo, 
gilt top, 3** net. 


Beaconefleld (The Eahl gf). 


NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
II yols* Crown 8vo, lí* 6d. oadi, or 
in sets, H vols*, gilt top, 15.*?, nei 


Vivían Grey, 

Tlie Y’oung Dnke ; 
Count Alarcos : * 
Tnvgedy. 

Alroy ; Itíon in 
Heàven ; Tlie Ìn* 
fernal .MnrrLige ; 
Popanilla. 

Taucred 


Confcarinì Floming ; 
The iìist of lakan- 
der. 

Syblt, 

Henrietta 1’emplo. 

Venetia- 

Cí>nlngHÌ>y. 

LoĹhair. 

Eiidytiiioti. 


NOYELS AND TÀLES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraìta 
aiid 11 Vignettea. 11 vols. Crowu 
tìvo, 42 5 . 


Bailey {H. c*)* 

MY LADY OF ORANGE : a Roiuance 
of the Netherlands ín Ihe Days of 
Aiva, With 8 Illugtratìons. Gi*owii 
Svo, 6s. 

KARL OF ERBAClí : a TaJe of tbe 
Thirty Years 1 War, Orown tìvo, 6-*. 
TIIE MASTER OF GRAY. Cr, tìvo, 6*. 

Bottome* — LIFE t THE INTER- 
PRETER, By Phyllts tìoTTiniE, 
Crown 8vo, 6i. 

Ghurchill. -SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolutiou in Laurauia. By WinstOn 
Sfenoer Cbuhchill, M*P* Crown 
8vo, 6 js. 

Crawford. — TH E AOTOBIOGR APH Y 
OF A TRÀMP. fìy J* H* Chawford, 
With A PhotogTavuro Frontiflpieoe 1 The 
Vagrants/ by Fred. Walker, and H 
otlmr Illustratioua. Crown 8vo, 5s* net. 

Creed. — THE VICÀR OF ST* LUKE’S. 
By Sibyl Crekd* Cr, Svo, &f* 

Davenport-— BY THE RAMPAR'rS 
OF JEZREEL: a Fíomanee of Jehu, 
Kiug of lEírael. By Arnold Dayentort* 
With Frontìspiote by Lanuelot Speed, 
Crown 8vo, tìs. 

D o ugall , “ B EGG ARS ALL By L. 
DougaLL. Crown 8vo. 3v* Qd. 
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Fictiofi, humour, etc- — contìmued- 


Doyle itìtr À« Cosah). 

MIOáH CLÀHKE: a Tale of Mdo- 
RelieUiun. Wjth 10 flìiia- 
trjitirjii». Orown Svo» 3«. 6d, 

TU K RJSFUGKE3 ; a TaJe of tbe Hugn*- 
noU. With 25 llluatratíims. Crown 
8vo ( 3«. 6 *L 

THK 9TARK MUNRO LETfEHS, 
Crown 8vo, Sfl, 6ti. 

TIIR CàPTáIN GF THK FOLE3TÁR, 
ami other Tjiltìii. (Jmwn Svo, ítr. fòl, 

Djrson. TUK GOLD-9TEÀĹÉH8 : u 

Htory of Wínhly. By Kdward DysóIt, 
Àuthor of ' Rhymiuí from tht Mmta,* 
ttc, Crown 8vo t 

Farrar (F. W 1( Late Dtiw or C.vntrh* 
líUHY). 

DAUKNKSS AND DAWN ; or, Sceuea 
tn the Days of Nero. àd íllstonc 
Tale, Crovm 8vo, gilt top, 6 jt. net. 
GÀTH KÍUXG CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Daya of 8t. Chrydostam* Crown Svo, 
gilt top, tL. net» 

Fowler (Epith H.}. 

THB YOUNGPRETENDERS. AStory 
of Cliiid Lito. With 12 llhi-stratíuua 
by Sir PmUF’ HuitríK-.JoNaSp HíirL 

Vtovfìi 8vo, tìa. 

THK PROFESBORS CHJLDRKN. 
With 24 ÌLliuitratìons by Ethel 
Katb Uokokss. CYown 8vo, ds. 

Francis (M. K.). 

OHRIBTIAN THAL. Crown 8vo ( 6s f 
FlANDBR'fi WIDOW. Crowo Svo.foi, 
VKOMAN FLKKTWOOD, Witb 
Fronticipìtìee. Crown 8vo, 3«. net. 
PASTOUALS OF DORSET. Witb S 
J UyjitroLinijA. Crown Svo, 6íf. 

TUK MANOR FÀfíM. Witb Froutu- 
tiiuoe by CLAUD C, DLJ PhÍ: CuOPBB. 
Cfrown ovo, tìs. 

Froude,— THK TWO CIIIKFB OF 
DUNBOY : an Irisb tioni.iuctì of the 
Lást CViitury. By Jamks A. Frultde. 
Crown Svo, Sr, fbi. 

Haggnrd (U. Ridkr), 

ALLàN QUATKRMAIN. With 31 
I ] ! iiatrntions. Orown Svn* 3*. Qd. 

A LLAN'S W ÌF& W ith 8-1 lUlldtrationa. 
Crowu 8vo, 'òs, 6d, 


Haggard (II. Rider jH-ooaf fn voi, 
BKÀTRICK. With Froutiapitìoe unl 
Vignette. Crown 8vo t 3 í, 6fL 

BLACK HRART AND WLIITK 
II EARTj and other SUjriéL Witb 33 
IJIustratiotia, Crown Svo, Sj. fitf. 

ULKOPÀTRA. Wíth 29 IllustrEitiim 
Crown Svo, 3 *r. &L 

COLONEL QUARITCH. V,C. Witìi 
Frontjypivce aud VklwUà Ofown 
8vo, 8 j, 6íL 

DàW N. With Itì Illuatrationa. Crovu 
8vo* 3 j„ 0d. 

DOCTOR TH KKNFl Cr, Svo, 3«. U 

EUIC BRIGHTKYE3. Wìtb 51 IIÍB* 
triitions. Grown 3vo. tìd. 

IIEART OF THE WORLD. Witàlfi 
IIJu.4tratìon». CYowu Svo. 3í, fld. 

JOAN HÀSTE. Witti 20 IUiistfatíoas. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. M. 

LYSBETH, Wítb 26 Illuatrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MÀIWA'S REVENGE. CY. 8v0. U>U 

MONTKZUMÀ’S DAUGHTEE. WLUi 
21 I Uiistrutiona. CVowo 8vo, 3í. U. 

MU. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
lllustrationá Crown Svo, 3sr, fki. 

NÀDÀ THE LiLY, WEtb 23 llhi* 
tratitiujj, Crown 8vo t 3s. M. 

PEAK L- MAIDEN : a Tale of tho Fb 13 
of J er uaal em . W ith 1 6 1 1 1 uatratioií a. 

CYown Svo t %. 

SHE, With 32 Illuatrations. Ctawn 
Svo, 3 a. 6íi. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Grvat IVek. 
With 8 ílliiKtratious. Grown 8vo» 
flri. 

THE PEQPLE OF TH E MIST. Wítt 
16 Blustratioiia, Crovvíi Svo, 3 j. 

THE WiTCH'S HEàD, Wítb 16 
Illuatratíotia. Crown 8vo t 3s, tìd, 

Haggard and Lang. — T II B 
WORLD’S DESJRE, Uy IL UlDIB 
HagOarD aud Aíjdrew Lano. With 
27 llUiHtratious. Crown Svo t 3«, &L 
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Fiction, Mumour, etCp — continued. 


Harte. — 1N 

WOODS. By 
8vo, 6rf. 


THE CAEQUINEZ Maeon and Lang.— PARSQN 
Iìket Hartb, Crown KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Akdkkw Lajtcl Crown 8vo T Ek 6cl 


Hope.— THE HEART OF PRJNCESS 
OSRA. By Ajtthont ìJopk. Witli ít 
ILluMtratìoris. Crowu 8vo, Zs. 6cf, 

Howard. — TITE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady MabKl Howard. 
Crown 8 vo t 6«. 

Hntchtnflon. — A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Hobace G. Hdtgetn- 
eoN. Crowo 8vo, fta, 

J erome* — S K ETC H ES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GRfiEN. By 

Jkhomk K. J krome^ Anthor of ‘Three 
Mtín in a Boat,' etc. Crowìi 6ti 

Joyee.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
TVdve of the most boauliful of thc 
Áncieut Irish Ronmntìt; Talcs. Trans- 
Uted from the Gadic* By P. W. JOfCí, 
LL.D. Crowu 8vo g 3s. Úd, 

Lang (ÁNDfiEW). 

A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc, Witli 13 
Jllustmtions by Sklwtn Imaok. 
Crown 8vo, 8.Í, M. 

TflE DISENTANGLERS. Wìth 7 
Full-page IJlnstrations by H. J. 
Ford, Crown 8vo, 6*\ 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo, Grt. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF áI 
SLÀNDER. Fcp. Bvo, 1«, wwed. 

Pr&sentatùm Editlon. Witb 20 Ilíus- 
tratìons by Langelot Sí skd, Cr. 
8vo, 2x. 6tf. net. 

DOREEN. The Story oí a Singer. 
Orown 8vo, 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

HQPE THE HERMIT: a Romanoe of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo r 6s. 

M ti rch mont. — I N TUE NAME OF A 
WQMáN : 11 Romauee, tìy AHTBUR 
W. Marchmon’T. With 8 lllustrutions. 

Crofwn 8vOj 6 j. 


Mai Miiller. — DEUTSCH E LIEBE 
(GFRMAN LOVEJ : Fraffmenta from 
ihe Papern of an Àìieu. Colk'cted by 
F. Ma^ Mùller. Translated fram the 
German by G. Á, M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5a. 


Melvílle (G, J. Whvte). 


Thu Ctìadiatorei. 

The Interpreter. 
Goúá for Nuthiug, 
The Queen'tí Marìes. 

Crowa SvOj 


Uolrnby House. 
Katc Coventry. 

, Pigby Grand. 
GeíieryJ tìmince. 
ls, ftach. 


Merriman. — FLOTSÀM : À Story of 
the Indían Mutiny. By HknrV SKTON 
fVl erriman. Wlth Frontispìece and 
Vignettc hy H. G. MabskìL Crown 
8vo, 8s. M. 


Morria (Wií,lía«). 

TUE SUNDERING FLOQD. Crown 
8vo, 7 s. M. 

THB WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLEtì. Crown 8vo, 7*-. 8cf. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 voh. 8vo t 2Ss. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WQRLD. 
Qrown 8vo, 6ír. ntL 

THE STORY OF THE GLlTTEEiNG 
PLAIN, whieh has bcflu alao callt±d 
The Land of thu Ldving Men* or Tlie 
Acr« of thé Undying, Squart post 
8vo t 6s. uel 

THE RQGTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wheretu Í 4 told aoiuewìiat of the Lívck 
of the Men of Burgdale, theìr Friends, 
their NeÌEhboiu's, their Foemen, and 
their Felíowa Ìn-Arms. Writtán in 
Prose and Verse, Suuare er. 8vo. 
8s, 

A TALE OF THE HQUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written ìu Proae and 
Vtìrse. Sqoare crown Svo* 6íf, 

A DEEAM OF JOHN tìALL, AND 
A KING J B LESSON. lftroo^ n*t 
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Fiction, Htimouiv etc* — continued* 

Morrts (Wiluam) — CfniHnufd . 8tebbing» — HACHEL WCLFSTAN* 

NKWS FROM NOWHERB: or, An otht!ír Storiea. By W ST&BBDífi, 

Epoeh of Rest. Bdng Rome Ch&pterv autb.(M- of * Probable Ta!e« Crown 
from au LTtopia.ii Romance. Poat Svo,, ° vri i ts. Sft. 

U U. 


THE 8T0RY OF GRBTHR THE 
8TR0NG. TrausUted from the Ice- 
líkiidit.' by KirÍkh MaonÚbson atid 
William Morris. Ct. Svo, k oel 
THRBE NORTHERN LOVE 
BTORIBSj and other Tftks. Trana- 1 
Lited frora the Icelaudie by EirÍkr ' 
MagnÍsson and Wiluam Morrjs. 
Oo?tq 8vo, 6 ji. net. 

*,* For Mr* WQUam MdrrU'n other 
Workfl, fiee pp. M t 37 and 40, 


Bteveason (Robert Locts), 

THE 8TRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE, Fcp, 
6v-0j 1*. sewed, 1*. 6d m eloth, 

THB STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES, Cr. 8vo t bonnd 
ín buckram, with gilt tnp, net. 

‘ Siher Lihrary 9 EdtiÌmt^ Crowu 
Bvo, &*. $d. 


Newman (Cardiwal). 

IAìSS AND GAIN : Thv Story of a 
CouverL Crown Svo, S-s. tìí/. 
CALUSTÀ : a Tale of the Tiiird 

Ctratiiry. Crowu 8vn t 3a. fUL 

Pbillipjpe-Wolley.— SNAP : A Le- 

nftd of the Lone Mountabi. By C. 
Philupps-W ollet. With 13 Itluetra- 
tìonfl. Crown 8vo, 3s + 6ti. 


Portmfln.- STATION STUDI ES : 
beínv the Jottings of sm African Otíicinl. 
By IdONKL PobtmaN. Cr. 8vo, 5 a. net. 


Sewell (Elikareth M.). 

A Ulimpeo of the World. Àiuy HerlTerL 
L&ncton Parsouage. Cleve HalL 

Margaret PercivaL Gertrude. 

Katbarinc Ashton. Home Life. 

The Eiui’a Diuighter* After Lífe. 

The F'xperíeuce of Lifc. Uraula. Ivora, 
Crown 8vo, eloth plaìn, ls + tìd. each ; 
cíoth ejctra. gilt edg&n, M. each. 


Sheehan.— LUKÉ DELMEGE, By tl.e 
Rev, P. A. Sheritan, P.P + , Author of 
J My Ncw Cnrate Ornwn Svn t 6,« + 


Somervìlle (E. iE.) and Ross 
(M artin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
llitSH RM t With 31 Ilìu»trutiotiH 
by E. tE Sow b R YTLL l. Crown 8vo, 
ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE : írifth 
Sk eteh m . W ìth 10 IUu ^trat ion a hy E, 
□L Sumervit-le. Grown 8vo t tì.v 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo t 3*. 6íf. 

TH E SJLVER FOX, Ct. Svo, 3s + 6 d. 
AN IRISH COUSIN. Crown ftvo, fU + 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTB 
— THE DYNAMITER. By Ríjbehí 
LOCFlS 0TBVK2ÍSOrí 3tld FaSTJíT TAÌt 
118 GttHT ST 8 VKN 80 N. CVOWU Svo, 
3 Qd. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robeht 
Lours BTEVEít^Oìf aml Llotd Os- 
BOUBttR. t VflWtl 8vo, 3 jí. Sd. 


Suttner.— LAY DOWN YOUK ARM8 
[Die Waffen Nicder): The Autohio 

graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Hkbtha von Suttner. TmtiHlated hy 
T. Holmhs. Crown 8vo, 1 i . Gd . 

Trollope (ànthonv). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, U, Bd. 

BARCHESTBR TOWERtì, Crown Svo, 
Is. M. 


Wálford (L. E). 

STÀ Y- AT-HOM ES + Crown Svo, 6 j. 
CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo t tì*\ 

ONE OF GURSELVE8. Cr. 8vo ( 6,i + 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. Svo, 2*. &i. 
LEDDY MARGKT, Cr. 8vo p 2s . M. 

IV A KILDARE : a Mutritnnnìal Pro- 
blem. Crown 8 vo t 2 s. M, 

MR + SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr, 

Svo, 2*. 6rif. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown Svo, 2s. flíf. 
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Fiction, Humnur, etc. — continued. 

Walford (L. R ) — amiin^ued. Weymaii 

COUSIPÍR Ctowv 8vo„ 2 s, 6íi 


TROUBLESOMt: DAUGHTERa Cr. 
Svo* !ì>. 

PAULINF, Ctowb Svo, M. 

DICK NETHERBY. CY. Svo. 2*. M. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Or. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GfiNERATION. 
Crowu Svo, 6 íí. 

NAN, ańd other Stories. Crowu 8 vo , 
2 s. &L 

THE MISCUIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 

Svo r 2*. 6í/ 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST* CYowit 
8vo f 2s. 6d. 

* PLOUGHED/ iiul other Storíes, Cr. 
Svoj 2*. M. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8 vo, 

2s. 6d. 


Ward.-OJNE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfmid Wabd. Oown 8 vo r 


THE HOUSE OF THE WQLF. With 
Frontispieee aud Vignetto. Crown 
SvOj 3 j. 6tí. 

A GENTLEMÀN OF FRANCE. With 
F'rontiapieee and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 6a» 

THE RED COCKADE. With FToutift- 
piece aud Yìgnette. Crown Svo* 6 ?t. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 IUoHtm- 
tìons by Claude A. SHEPrERSON. 
Cr. 8 vo, 65, 

SOPHIA. WTith Frontìspiece. Crown 
8vo, 6df. 

THE LONG NIGHT Crown 8to, 


Teate (S. Lkvbtt). 

THE CHEVALIBR D‘AURIAC. CY. 
Svo, 6 d 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY. CYowti 8 vo t 
&s. 


Yoxall.-THE ROMMANY STONE, 
By J. H, YosjiLL, M.P, LYown Bvo, 

tìs. 


Popuiar Science (Natural liistory, etc.). 


Purneaux (W,). 

TIIE 0UTDO0R WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector'H Handhook. Wíth 
18 Platey (16 oí whìch are oolooted). 
aiid 549 IlJnstmtioUíi in thu TexL 
Crown 8vo* gilt edges, fk. urt. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTJIS 
(Britíah). W T ith 12 colourtíd Ptatea 
and 241 Ulnstmtìoini ín the Text 
Crown 8 vo t gílt edgcs, 6 *. net 

LIFE IN PONDS ANP STREAMS. 
With 8 colouTííd Plsites and 331 lliua- 
trations íu ibv Text Cr, 8 vo* gi!t 
edgea, 05. nrt 


Hartwig (GKOHtiK). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS, With 12 Phttes and 303 
Woodcuta, 8 vo, gilt top, 7 «. iret 

THE TRQPICA L WORLD. Wíth 8 
Plateís and 172 Womiciite 8 vo, gilt 
top, 7s. neL 

TH E POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maw t 
B Idates and 85 Woodcata. 8 vo, gilt 
top, 7a. net, 

THE SOBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Mapa and 80 Woodcntn, 8 vn r 
gilt top, 7 s. net* 
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Ponular Science (Natural History. etc.) — conitnned * 


Hehnholt*,— POPULA R LBCTURE8 
DN SCÍ ENTIFIC SUBJECTB, By 
JUnMAifji Tfldt llKUCBnLTX. With 08 
2 Tola, Gr, 8vo ( 3 *. Orf. 

mah. 

Hoffmano, ALPJNK FLORA : Fot 

Toiinsta tml Amateur BotiiíihtH, VV'itfe 
TVtt iliMcrifivfl of the iiiost wUleìv dii- 
tnhilted a.ii(l ttttnu:tive Al{>ine Plout<(. 
Bv Ur. JtrircB Uoitkìbi. Tmtiíiloted 
by R 8. RortoíI r Mrv. À, Gicpp), 
Wllll 40 Plotts cntitaiuitiir 260 Cnlourcd 
FÌ|{úroH frotíi Wuier-Ooloitr Sket( hes 
hy Hk liMANN PRltSR. 8vo } 7*. 
net 


Hudaoiì fW, H.), 

HAMi'SHlRK DAYS. With 11 Platea 
and 3t'í Illu^trations ín the Text ìtoiu 
Drawmgs by Bhtan Hlxjk, etc. 8vo t 
Bhr, uet. 

B M s 1>S AND MAN. Large LVown 

SVO, 6-V. Dfit, 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plotfa Atid 14 Tllustntiona in the 
Tvxi, by À, D, Mi Cormick. 8vo t 
10*. tìd. het. 

RRITÍSH RIRDS. With a Cliapter on 
Stnieturc ond CloBaìficatioD hy Frank 
K. BeooaUD, F.lLS. WithÍ0 Plfttff* 
(8 of wbicb o re Colourad), onrl over 
100 IllustTatioDít in the Tejrt. CroWu 
8 vo t giìt edges, 6 í. Det. 

MUlalB.— THE NATURAL HlS'fORY 
OF THE BRITISH SUBTACE-FEED- 
iNG DUCKS. By John Gdiixe 
MjLLsV va f F.Z.S., et c. With 6 Photo- 
grarurea ond 66 PIotí?s (41 m Calours) 
frnm DrfiwinjLpi by tbe Antbor, Àtu'Hl- 
báli>Thorbubn ( ond from Photographs, 
lloyol 4to f i'tì tìa. 


Proctor (Ricbxrd A*b 

Ltmrr scikkce for leisure 

HOURS. Famìlior Eos&ys ati Scìeu- 
LifStT Subjects, Croww fivo, Sí. 6tY, 

ROUOH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Fh miliur Eeflaya oi> ScìeDtilìr BnbjiBGtfi. 
Crown ftvo. 3*. GfL 


Proctor (RiCHAim A.)— <imtinu#l. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIKNCL 
CrowD Svo, 3s. 6íí* 

NATDRE STUDÍES, By R, A. Príx- 
TOB» GBìNT AlLEN, A. Wn-SííN, Tr 
PosTSBand E, Cl «dd. LY. 8vo, tkf . 

LEISURE READTNGS, By R. L 
PBCK’TOIt* E. ClODDj A_ WÍL40N, T 
FoaTKB atid A. C. Ranyahd, Ctovii 
Bvo, 3i. 6t/, 

* # * Fírr Mr. Procto?*a uthrr honkt & 
ftp. 16 nnd 35 and Mesgrg* Lutujmani á 
Co/i Caíahìffut qf Acimtijxc II Wita. 


Stanloy.— A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF B1 RDS. By E. Stanlet, D,R, 
íormerJy fitabap of Norwìcb. Witb 1® 
1 ilu -11171110115. Orowu 8vo, 3á. &L 


Wood (Rev. J. G. ). 

HOMES WTTHOUT IIANDS: À Ik- 
scrijjtion of tbe Habitatioits orAiiirasls. 
datised accordiDg to their Prineiple i>í 
C oDátr ttction. W itb 1 40 1 11 ustrotàra& 
Svo t giìt top t Í4. neL 

INSECTS AT HDME: A Popdw 

Áccount of British lusects, tbeir 
Stmcture* Habits and Transfortua* 
tícms. With 700 Illustratioiifi, Bvo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD: A Poptdor Ac- 
emmt of Foreign Insecta, their 
Strní:ture t Habits and Trousfonuo' 
tiona, Witìi 600 TJlnatrations, Bvo, 
7$. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selectìon of 

Original Articlea ou Practieal Ńotural 
History. With 11 lHuHtratioD 3 * Cr. 
Svd ( 3*. 6*L 

PFH’LAND REVISITED, With 33 
Jllustrotìona, Crown Bvo, 3 l«s, tid. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 
tion of tbc Halútatiana of ÀnimalV 
ftbridged from [ Hotnes withuut 
llands Wtth 60 Illustrations. Cu 

8vo, 3 í. 0rf. 
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Works of 

Gwilt.-A 4 N Í5NGYCL0PAEBU OF 
A RCH iTECfTURB, By J osbph G wilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 EugraTriuga. RevíSód 
(IStìS), with alterations and Cbnaíderable 
Additiona by WtATT Fapworth. SvOj 
21«. oet. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF TiIE 
WORLD. Edìtefl by Georqh G* Chis- 
HOlm, M.À., B.Sc. Impmal 8vo, lS.y. 
fiet ; clùth, 2 Ia half-morocco. 


Maunder (Sa.muhl). 

RIOGRAPHICAL TKEASURY. Wítb 
Supplement Lfronght down to I8S9. 
Ey kcv. Jamrs WOOD, Fep. 8vo, 6*. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
L EDG E. By the fìev. J . Ayr e } M . A . 
Wíth S Maps, 15 Fktes, aiul :j00 Wood- 
cnta, Fíip. 8vo, 

TRKASURY OF KNOWLEDOE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo f 0a, 


Reference. 

Maunder (Sám lthl) — curtHfiiusd. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lixdlsy, FJI.S +j and T + 
MúOre, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcata 
and 20 Steel Platna. 2 vola. Fcp. 
3vo, 12s. 


RogeL — T1 1 ESA UH US OF BNGLI9H 
WORDS AND PllRASES. Ch^sitied 
and Amiigtíd so aa to Facìlítate tbe 
EjrprcsnÌQn of Idcas and a&sist in Literary 
Compoáition. Ey Peteb Mark Koget, 
M , D, , F. R, S. Reoíwiiposed th roughoot, 
enlarged and improvcrìj partly from the 
Author’s N otes, aud witli a full I udtìi, hy 
tho Autljor'n Sou, JOHÍf LlWIS ROGKT. 
Crown Svo, &s, net. 


WíIIích , -7 PGFU LAfì TABLKS For 

giving nifonuation for aacertAÌuiug the 
valutì of Lifchold, Leaaebold, aud Church 
Froperty, thfì Pvtblíc Funda, ctc. By 
ChaulèÌs M, WlLUCH. Edittnl by If. 
Bknce Joxbh. Lrown Svo, IQj, M. 


Ctiildren 

Adelborg. CUSAR PETER AND 
THE CHiLDREN OF GRUBRYLEA. 
By Ottiua ÀDELíitiKO. Trauslftted 
frtíin tht* Swediah by Mrn. (jíìaham 
Wallas. With 23 Colourod Plates. 
Obloug 4to, Ijoards, 3.s. 6 d. tiet. 


Aliek fí Adventures. By G. H. 
With 8 IHuatratiorkJi by John Hassall. 
Crowu 8 vo, 6 tí. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
ÀND FRiENDLY líEAS'rS, By 
Ashie Fàiìwell Bkown. With 8 
Mluiitratìons by Faítnt Y. Gory. Cr. 
Svo t 4íf. 6*í. net. 


Buekland. -TWO LITTLE HUN- 
AWAYS. Àdapted froin llic French 
of Locris Dbsnoyers. By James 
Buckland. With 110 Hlustra^ous by 
Ccoil Aldin. Crown 8vo t tìa. 


s Books. 

Crake (fìev. A. D. ). 

EDWY TLIE FAI fì ; or, The Fírst 
Ch ron icl e 0 f A&cen d u ne . Crow u 8vo t 
silvcr top, 2«. utìt. 

ALFGAR TIIE DANB ; or, Thc Sveoud 
Chronicle of jíUceudune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS ; buing the Third 
and ìttst ChronScle of jEsctíndune. 
Crowu 8vo t silvúr top, 2í. tiet. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloijiter aiui the Foresit in 
the Daya of thtì Barona' Wara. Cr. 
8vo, silver top T 2s + ueL 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallìngford Cautle arnl Dorohetíter 
Àbbey. Crown 3vo, ,hì1vkt top, 2 j. n«t. 
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Chìidrea s Books — contmued. 


Henty (O, A.}.— VAited by t 

V F ULE LOOtì : A Story B-wjk íur tíoy«. 
hy VAWmJB At'TUOits. Witb 61 
lllu»tratioii£. Cr. 8vo, gjlt eiìges, 3*. 

Dtft. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 
for fìoys, By V a.riqus Authors. 
WĹth 45 lìlustrationa. Ctówd BvOj 
gilt edgeíi, 'Lf + net, 

Lang {ÀJfDRKW).— Edited by. 

TH E BLUH FAIRY B0GK, With ia8 
lUuatrfttìoiií, Ct + Hvo, gílt edgM, 

THE RED FAJRY BOOK. With 100 
HluHtratìon*. Or. Svo T gilt eílgta, &v* 

TH£ GREEN FAIRY tíOOK, Wìth 
&& IlluetrfltìoDfi, Crown 8vo, gilt 
isigíia, fls. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. WÌtL 65 
IIluátratiouH. Cr. 8v0j gilt wigea, 6 jí. 

THE YELLGW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 tUuHtrotioiw, Ctowd 8vo, gilt 
mlgeHj 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY fìOOK. Wltli 67 
Ilhistrations, Crowu Svo, gilt edges, 
tìs, 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coiouretl Pluten and 54 other HIdb- 
tratiiuis. CrowD 8vo, gilt edges, 

TIìE CRIMSON FAIRV BOOK. W f ith 
8 Colourod Platen aiid 13 other lllus- 
trations, Crowu 8vo, gilt edges, tìs. 

THE BLUE POETRY tíOOK. With 
100 IllustratioDe. Crowti 8vo, gilt 
edgeSj 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. Wìth 

60 IllustmtioiiH. Crown Svo, gilt 
edg&€j 6s + 

THE RED TROE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 llltiatratious. Cr. 8vo, gílt 

y.lgtí.i, (Lí. 

THE ANJMAL STORY tíOQK. With 
6? Ìllu4tratiauB, Crown 8vo p gìlt 
edges, tì,s. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 

BTORIES. With 65 IilDsti'atiou.8, 
Crown SvOj gilt edgasj 0 jì. 

THE AHAtílAN NJGHTS ENTER- 
TAINM ENTS. W ith 60 1 11 ustrati ons, 
Cro wn 8vo, gilt edges p Qs. 

THE BOOK OF ROM ANCE, With 

8 Coloured Plates and 44 other 

Oluatrationa. Cr. 8vo, gilt edgeSj 6s, 


Lyall.-THE BURGES LE'iTERS : a 
Reoord of Child Llfe ín the SiJctìos, Bv 
Edna Lyall. Wítb Coloured Frontl* 
kce and 8 other full-page Illustrationá 
y Waltbk 8. Stacky, Crown Svo, 
2a, tìr/. 

Meade (L, T. 

DADDY'S BOY, Witb 8 Illu*ÌTationíi. 

Crowu 8vo, gilt edgea, k net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. Wìtls 7 
Uhistratione. Crowri Svo, gilt edgta, 
uel 

THE BERESFORD PRIZK With 7 
Ili us tratioiiH. Crown Svo, gilt edgefi r 
3*. netì 

TfclE HOUSE OF SUEPRISES. With 
6 IRustrfltious, Orowu Svo,, gilt edgee, 
net* 

Murray.— FLOWKR LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Muhkat 
( thíj Hou, Mts. MirmiAY of Elibank), 
Píctured by J, S, Elamd. Witn 
numeroue Coloured and other Tllustnt- 
tions* Oblong 4to p 6s, 

Penroae, -CHUBBY ; A NUlSANCE, 
By Mrá, PjlnhohK. With 8 lllniitTatíímfi 
by G, G. Manton. Crown 8vo p 3*, (W. 

P r ae ger { Robamo nd ). 

TIÌE ADVENTURE8 OF THE 
THREE fìOLP BABESi HEC’TOtt, 
HONORIA AND ÀLISANDER. A 
Stor y Ln Pietures, With 24 Colound 
Plutee and 24 Outline Pieturis. 
Oblong 4to, 3 jí* tìtí* 

THE FUETHEB DOINGB OF THE 
THRRE BOLD BARES, With 24 
Coloured Picturee and 24 Ontline 
Piettrríss. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6 é/. 

Roberts.— THE ADVENTURES QY 
OAPTAIN JOIIN BMITH : Captamoi 
T'wo Hundred and Flfty Horee, flud 
tiontetime Preaicíent of Virginla, B) 
E. F. Rubkrts, With 17 lUustratioEs 
aitd 3 Maps. Qrown 8vo, net 

Stevenson.— A CH1LD*S GARDEfí 
OF VERSES, By Robkut Loum 
StkvknboH. Fcp. 8vOj gilt topj 5 s. 

Tappan.— OLD HALLADS 1N PROSL 
By Eva Màtìch Tappan. With 4 I tíus- 
trationíi by Fammty Y. Cghy. Crowu 
8vo p gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


i 
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Children's Books — cúntìnued. 


Upton (FumfiNí » K, nud BhíìTHa). 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
Withíll Coloured Plutvaaud nniMnnu 
Jlluntratìona in the Text. Obloug 4to, 

<k. 

THE GOLLJWOOG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. Wìth 31 Coloured Plattis 
aud nuTnerouii IUustrationa in the 
TtfxL Obloug 4to r 0*. 

THE GOLLlWOGtì AT THE SEA- 
SÍDE. With lJI Colonred Plates aud 
numeroutí Illustratìnns íu the Tert. 
Oblong 4to, k 

THE GOLLIWOGQ IN WAK. With 
31 Coloiired Plates* Obloug 4to t 0 ,í. 

THE GOLfdWQGG’S POLAK AD- 
VENTURES, Witlí 31 Coloured 
Platea. Oblong 4to ( 


Upton (Florkngìc K. and Bkrtju)— 

dHMmìed 

THE GOLLl WOGG'S AUTO^GO- 
CART, With 31 Cobured PJateá 
Aiìd mimerous niuatrations in the 
Text. Obloug 4to t 6 ,ý, 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AIR-SHIP. 
With 30 Colourad Plates and 
utlmoroiiH UInstration.H in the Text, 
Ohlong 4to, 0íf. 

THE GOLL I WOOtP S CI RCUB. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numKrous II- 
luHtratìonHíntheTeii Oblong 4to, íL, 
THE VEGR-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured PÍAteaftud numerouH IUub- 
trationa in the Text. Oblong 4to, 

Wemyas, -‘THINGS WE THOUGHT 
OF ' : Told frotn a Child’s Poínt of 
Vìew. By Mauy C. R Wemyss. 
Àuthor of 1 Àll About All of Um Wìth 
8 Il!uBtrB.tíons ìn Colonr hy S. R. 
Pu AKOER. Crowu 8 \ t o, 3jí. ffrf/ 


THE 5ILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fltA bach Volumk. 


Arnold’p (Slr Edwln) Sefls and LandB* 

With 71 IllustratianE. 3 s. flrf. 

Bagehoie (W.) Biograptìlcal Sludìea. 

S*. 6 d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Econoinlc BtudleB. 3s + 6rf. 

Bagehot'B ;W ( ) Lltcrnry Studles. With 
Portrait. 3 voI§. 3*, M. eaeli. 

Bfl-ker'a (Sir S, W.) ELght Yeari tn Ceylom 
With 6 íllUAtratÌonH, 3,?. fltf. 

Baker^s 1 Sir S. W.) Rllie aud Hound in 
Ceylon. Wìth 6 tUnKtrations. 3a. 
Barìug-Could’s (Rev. 5.) OixrlouB Mythe of 
the MLddle Ages, 3 s. M. 
Baring-Gould'B (Rev. Sd Origln and De- 
velopmttn of Heílglótifl Belief. 2 vnb. 
3 jí + fltí. eaeh. 

Becker'fl (W* A.; GaJlua : or ( Koman Seencs 
in tb H i Tirne of Áuguatm, With 26 1 11 u^ 
tratíonfl. Ss. fltí. 

Becker’B ( W, A.) Chnricles : or, llluetra- 
tionfl of the Private Life of tlie Àncíent 
Groeks* With 26 IUuitrationB, 3*. 6 *L 
Bent’i (J. T.J The Rulned CkLes of Ma- 
Bhonn.la.nd. Wítll 117 Nluatrations. 
Ss. 6d. 

Brflflsey fl (Lady) A Voyage in the "Sun- 

beam V Witb flfl lUnatnitiow, 3 í. flrf. 


Buckle’a (H. T,) HJatory of ClvUiflatlon In 
England. 3 vok. 10x. &L 

Churchìira (Wlniton Sd The Btory of the 
MaLakand Fleld Force, 1S97, With 6 

MapH aud Plaus, 3 ít. flrf. 

Clodd’B (E.) Btory of Creatiou : a PJaiu 

Afteomit of EvoÌition. With 77 riÌnR- 
tratioua, 3f. tid. 

Conybeare (Rev. W, J.) and Howson's 
(Vary Rev* J. S.) Llfe and EpjfltLeB of 
SL Paul, Wíth 4À IUustrfltÌons. 3s t flrf* 

Dougair&(L*;< Beggars All; a Novd. 3 jt. flf/. 
Doyle s (Sir A. Confln) Mlcah Clarke. A 

Tale of Monmouth's RebelUan* With 
10 IlliistrationR* 3s. flrí. 

Doyle'a fSLr A. Conan) The CaptaLn orthe 
Pole&tar, and other Tales. 3*. flrL 

Doyle'a (Slr A* Conan) The Refugéea : A 

Tab of the HugueuotB. With 25 Tl- 
luatratious. , 3jt. &d r 

Doyle’fl (Slr A. Gonan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3s. 6 rf, 

Froude's (J, a.i The Hlatory of England, 

Irom the Fall of Wolsey to thtì Dffeat 
of the Spanìfíh Armada, 12 vols. 3s, 
6d. each. 


9* toauJKs jíjt*> emp stìmmm xcb c^sixìi ìokh 


THE 5IL%"Ee LÌBRARY- 
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'i-=sTr^ ^“a± * I 
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i. TTtat Siary *f »f Mf 

Arla? JTi> PtvmL 3ilK 

W*i FttA 3- 5flL 

L S*J Dcer Waì 17 II** 

S*. AĹ 

» io>i t ruii, 

Vtó Txí^iàoe ^i»à V«94k ly E. 
V. K ^ «ML 

» T>t T».'mi &í ckc PML 

ri> r frm ik Be*l u. Stlí* 

Vot ^ W_ 

lij! U* j tal li evti f»l— tf i 
H tóry »r indt&a M 

“ , 1 IBT^ C ft»U k R aelL 
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Bm&m?* » a. R. MìmI W*f€. Wu ■.*•: • Htmlrrt «T JU^ Trtwi « 

I a*n*»»fc 3* M Ttbdl fttltútu. 
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THB 5ILVER LIBRARY — continued* 


Hnight'3 (E, F.) The ' Falcon T on tho 
B&Ulc ; a CoastÌng Voyngt J'roni Jlam 
meraiuìth to Copenhftgeu ín a r nu>ie- 
Ton Yax’ht With Map iiiul 31 LIIuh- 
trations. 3* 1 , fíd, 

KostUn ù (J.) Llte of Luthor. With m 
JUustTatìous and 4 Facsímiles of MSS. 
3 s. M. 

Lfltng'fl ( A.) AngJíng Sketchta. With 20 
Illustrations. 3«. tìnC 
Lang'A (A.) Cuatom and Myth: Studtes 
of Early Usage and Belíef. ÍL\ 6íf. 

Lang’a (A.) Cock Lane antt Cnmmcm- 

Sensc. &f. fiií* 

Lang’& (A..) The Booh of Dre&ms and 
Ghosts. S?. fW. 

Lang’& ■! A.) A Monk of Fìfe : a Story of 
tbe Days of Joan of Are. Wíth 13 11- 
luatratìonfl. 3v. Qd. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Rltual and RdlgloEì, 

2 vola. 7s. 

Leea (J. A. ) and Clutterbuck‘3 ÍW.J.i B.C. 
ISST, A RambJe in BHtLsh Cclumbka. 

With Mapsaud 7& rUufítrations, 6fí. 

Levett-Yeats' (&.) The ChevaUer 
D'Aiii'iac. 3ò. tìí/. 

Maoanlay's (Lord) Complete. Works. 
( Àlbftny 11 Btlitioii, With 12 Fortmits. 
12 voIèi, 3a. tìt/* Jìflch. 

Macaulay a (Lord) hlBaays and Lay& of 

Anclent Rome, etc, With Portrait aud 
4 lllustrAtìnnì to t he s Laya '. 3s. IkL 

Maclfiod'H (H. D.) EJmients of Banhing. 

3 *. M. 

Maishmans (J, C.) HemoLn of Sir Henry 
Havolock. 3v. (J d, 

Maeon (A, E t W h ) anri Lang's (A.) Par&on 

Kelly. 3 n, tìt£. 


Proctor’e (R. A.) Tlie Orbs Around U&. 

I 3í. M. 

ProcĹar'JB (R. À.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

I Ss. M, 

Proctor’s (R. A.J Ltght Scíence for 
l.etsure Hotirs, 3v. 1 hL 
Proctor f s (R* A.) The Moon, 3$. M. 
Proctor'fi (R, A.) Other WorldB than 

Ours. 3,v. tkí. 

Proctor f s (R. A.) Our PJace among Infì- 
nitlflí : a Series nf EssajB contraatiug 
! qur Littlfl Àbotle ìtl Spect! aud Tlme 
with the InBnìtfes around ua. $$, 6 d, 

Proctor'3 (R. À,) Other SunB than 

Our&. 3v, 

Proctors (R. Ad Rough W&ys iuade 
Bmooth. 3,v. Ùrf. 

Proctor’a, (R. A.ì Pteasant Ways In 

Scìence. 3sr, tìd, 

Procíor s (R. A. 1 Myths aud Marvels 
of Astronomy, Zs, M, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Raturei StudJes, 3,v. íirV. 
Proctor’a ( R. A,) Leisure Roadlngs. B) R, 

A, PboctoRj Edwakd Clodd. áwdííew 
W luiOK, Thomas Fostek and À. C. 
Raíívakd, With Illńittrationa. 3$. M. 

Roasettl'B íMaria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3j. firf, 

SmJth’B (R, BoawoUh) Carthage and the 
Garthag I n J ait b. W ith Maps, plai i8 f etc > 

tìtí, 

Staniey'H (Eishop) FamÌJiar Hiatory of 
Biids. With 160 ílliistmtioEis. 3.v + <v/. 
Btephen's (Slr L.) The Playground oí 
Europe (The ALpí), With 4 IllustratJaxiA. 

3s. M. 

Stevenson's (R, L.) The Strange Ca&e of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; wìtli otlier 

Fíibltìa, 3 j. Adl 


Merívalo's 1, Dean ; Hlttory of the Romans 
under the Emplre. 3 voln. 3 s, 6d, eacb. 
Merrlmaíi’B (H, B.) j’Lotsam : a Talfl of 
the Indían Mutiny. 3 j. tìd. 

MLH'b (J, S,ì PoHticaL Economy. $s, M. 
MLJJ'b (J* S.) Byntflm of LogLc, tìi/, 
Hílnor'B |Geo.) Country PleagureB: tbe 
Chronicìe ot a year chietiy in n Garden. 
6d. 

N&nion's (F.) Thc Flrsl Gros&ing of 

Greenland. Wìtb 142 lUuatrationn aud 

a Map, 3 s. M. 

FhllJlppH-WoUfly f e (C.) Snap: a Lejgend 
of tìiti Lonc Mountam. Wìth 13 Jllus- 

trition*. £#. M. 


Stevenson (R, L.) and Qsbomne's (LL) 
The Wrong Box, 3 $. 6 d. 

StQvenBon (Rob£. Louis; atid StevetiHon'H 
(Fáimy van da Grift) More Kcw ArabLan 
Kìghtfi. — The Dynamiter, 3n. 
Trevelyan's (BirG. 0 .) The EarLy Hlfitory 
of CharìeH JameB Fojc, fo. M. 
Weyman'B (StanLey J.) The House 
the Wolf: a Romance, 3 s, tìtl, 
Wood r a (Rev. J, G.) Petland Revialted. 

Witb 33 UlustratÌoDti. 3 ?, M. 

Wood’i (Rev, J. Q.r Strange DweHLnga, 
Wíth 60 Illustripdàa* &*. 6 íÍ* 
Wood’i iRtv. J. G.) Out of Doors. Wìth 
II íllnfltrfttionB, M. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 


Acton. -MODBRN COOKEKY, Bj 
Eijz* ActóS. Witli líiO Woodonti, 
Fcp* 4*. tìdL 

Angwin. — S1M1*LK HtNTB ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Teffted ad'I 
Koonamical Fiecipctí. For Síìhools, 
BottWI atiii Clrtsset for TVchnlttd lo- 
rtrnctíoo. By M. C* AHOWW, Diplo 
mátf (First GU cí the National Hndom 
for th*t Tediuical Traimug of Worntm, 
Crown 8vo, I ** 


Aflhby.— HEALTH 1N TfLE N IJFt* 
SEKY. tìy HKNitY Ashby, M.D.. 
f.R.€.P,| Píiysidan to thé Muuchaster 
ChiLliLrKu'i Hctópìtal. Wìtlt2& HJustra- 
tioni, Cr. 8vo, net. 


Bull (Tbomab, M.D.). 

HlNT’B TG MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
REALTH DURING THE PKRlOD 
OF PREQNANCY. Fcp, 8vo. st;wod p 
ljt* Gd r : clotli, gílt tíílgtìa, niit. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 


OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE, Fcp. 8vOj rawed, 1*, 6d. \ 
doth, gilt ciìgea, 2 », net 


De Salis (MiiaF--íymíi»W, 
ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8n>, 
li M. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. ftvu r 

U. 

GARDENING X LA MODE. FcpJro. 
Pnrt L. Vegetablea, Ií. 6<L Part 1L, 
Fmits, la. o d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS À LA MGDE, 
Fcp. 8vo f 1 ft. 

NEW-LAID EOGS. Fcp, 8vo, U. <fcĹ 
OYSTERS À LA MODE. Fcp. Sro r 
li. 6fí. 

PUDDINGS AND PA3THY X LA 
MODE. Fcp* 8vo, ls, íkL 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp* H 
U, 6 d. 

SOUPS AND DKESSED FiSH A U 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo t 1 s. M. 
SWEETB AND SUPPEE DISHES A 
LA MODE* Fcp, 8vo, U, tìfí, 
TEMPTING DISHES FOK SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, 1 s. M. 
WRiNKLEtì AND NOTIONS KOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD Crown tfro, 
U. 6í/. 










De SaliB (Mrs.). 

\ LA MODK COOKEKY; OPTO- 
DATK BECJPES. With ‘i\ Platua 
(16 in Coloarl Crown tìvo, 5^. n«t, 

GAKES AND OONFECTI ONS À Í,A 
MODE. Fcp + U. M. 

DOGS : A Munuál for Anmtenm. Ftip. 
Svo, D. 6fL 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
À LA MODE, Fcp. 8vn, U. 6d 

DRESSED VEGBTABLES À LA 
MODE. Fcp P 8vo, U * 6<f. 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp, Svo, 

l#. M. 


Lear,— MAIGRE COOKEKY, By H. 
L* Sid> t by Lkar . ltìino, 2s. 

Foole* — COQKER Y FOR THE DIA- 
BETTC. By W. H. imd Alra, Poolb, 
With Prelkco by Dr, Paví . Fcp, Svc, 
2s, tìrf, 

Botheram. HOUSEHOLD COQK- 
ERY HECIPES* By M. A. Rothií&am, 
Firat Cl&ss Diplomtíe, Natíonal Ttainin| 
SfI)0*>I ofCooktìry, Loudou ; I nstructru^ 
to tho tíodfordsliìre County CounciL 
Crown Svo, 2$. 


The Fine Arts and Music* 

Bume-Jonea- — TOE REGINNÌNG Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF TflE 
OF THE WORLD : Twonty - tivc HIBTOEY OF ARCHITECTURR By 

Picturcs hy Sir Edward BuRNfc-.hmna, A. D* F. HaMLIN, A*M. With 

tìart. Mtìdíum 4tu t Boards, ls, 6rf, utìt. IHutitratÌoUB. Crown 8vo. 7^. tìrf. 


Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOM Y* By Ckcil L. Bi; rns, 
R.B.A., and RuflBBT J. COLBNIO, M.A., 
M,D. 40 Flntes, llj x 8| ìn., eftch 
Pláttì coutaìuing Two Figures — (a) A 
Nfttural Malu or Fomalv Figure ; (o) The 
samt! Fíguro Anatomised. In a Portíblio. 
7«. 6íí, uet. 


Haweifl (Rtìv. H. E* ), 

MUSIC AND MORÀLS, Witli Portrait 
of thc Àuthor. Crowu 8vo, 6#* utt. 

M Y MUSICAL UFR With Portraìt 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illuslra- 
tiouit, Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
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Fme Àrts and Muslc— contmued. 


Huiah, Head and IjongTnan.— 
SAMPLEES AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDEJtlEÍL ByMARCUa B. Hdisb, 
LL.B, ; olso f The Stitchery of the 
Samti/ by Mr«. Head; and ^Fortìign 
Samplers/ by Mrsí. C. J. Lonoman, 
With 30 Reproductiom in Colour aml 
40 Illustratiouíi in Mouodirouie. 4to, 
£ 2 2s. uet. 


Hullah-— THE HISTGRY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC* By Jobn Hdllab. 
Svg, 8-v, tkl 


Jameson (Mra. Anna), 

SACBED AND LEGENDABY ART, 
contìiiuiug LegtìndH of tlie Angels 
and Arcbaugels, tbe Evangoíi.-iLSj 
tbe Apoatlíiáj tbe Doutorss of tba 
Cburch, St, Mazy Magdalene. the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrrí, the Early 
Bi.shops, tbe Herrjiita and tbe Waixlor- 
S&ìnts of Chriatendom, aa represented 
in tbe Fine Arts. With 19 EtcMngs 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 voh. 8vo, 20s, 
net. 

LECENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, aa represeuttíd in the Fine 
Arta, úompriainy the Ben edietínesi and 
AugiLstines, and Ordera derived from 
tlieir rulea, the Mendìcaut Orde™, the 
Jesuita, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary. With 11 Étehiugíi 
*nd 88 Woodcuta. 1 voL 8vo, 10 j. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MÀRY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus,, Hífltorical írom the Annuneìa- 
ti ou to the Às&umption , na rBprii3enttìd 
in Saered and Legeudary Chriatian 
Art, With 27 Etchings aud 165 
Woodcutfi. 1 voL Svn, 10s, net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
tìxemplititìd iu Works of Art, with 
that of Hìh Typea, St, Johu the 
Baptiflt, and other persona of the 01 d 
aud NtìW TeiitameiiL Commeneed by 
tbe late Mrs. JAMBSOIf ; eontinued 
aml complettìd by Lady EajíTLakk. 
Wítb 31 EtcÌJÌnga and 281 Woodcuta. 
2 voIíj. 8vo, 20a. net. 


KrìSteller, -ANDREA MANTEONA. 
By PàUl Kbistxlljie. Englííh Edítiou 
by S. àhtbdr StbONO, M.A., Librjirían 
to the Houflo of Lordfl, and at Chata- 
worth. With 2tì Photogravnre Platea 
and 162 IllustratiunB in the Text. 4to, 
giR top, £S 10í. net. 

Maefarren.— LECTUREH ON HAR- 
MONY. By SirGEoaoK A. MAcrABRKN. 
8vo, 12í. 

Morris (William). 

ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEÁLTH. Collected Papers. Crawu 
8vo, tìs. Hei 

HOPES AND FEARS FGK ART. Five 
Leetmea deliverod m Bimungham, 
London, etc M in 1878-1881, Crown 
8vo, 4 s. 6 í/. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT TH E 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BlRMlNG- 
HAM MUNlCiPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21 bt FEBRUAR Y. 1894. 
8vo, 2s, 5fìf. net. ( Printed 1 in * (ìvMen 1 
Typt.) 

SOME HINTS ON PATFERN - DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecturtì dtìlivered at 
the Working MtìiYs Collfíge, Londun, 
on lOth Dtìeember, 1881. 8vo T 2 s. 6f/. 
Det. {Printed ìn * Gold&t 1 Ttffyr . ) 

ÀRTS AND ITS PRODUCEKS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vu, 2*. tìr/. neL 
( PriuUd in ‘ Gt/lUen ' Tijpt . ) 

ARTS AND ORAJFTB ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preíace by William Mqkki». 
Crown 8vo 9 2s. neL 
*_* For Mr. IVilltam AftrrrìAs othcr 

ivorks íCá j up r 24, 27 and 40. 

HoDertBon.— -OLD ENGLJSH SONGS 
AND DANCE8. Decorated in Colour 
by W. Graham Robertson. Royal 
4to, 42s\ uet. 

ScOtL-PORTKAlTURES OF JULIUS 
CjESAR ■ a Monograph. By Fhank 
jEaur SOOTT. Witn 38 Ptattìii and 49 
Figurea iu tha Text. lmperial 8vo, 

— 21jí. Htít 


The Frne Arts and Mosíc— ro *ti ntm d . 


V^iikrpo«l -COLL»Cft FtOBLCMS ; 

» ií V utJ f*r tVi La y ?hdiB>t 

■rf O'ímjr Ìf CkSLf 5**T1 í 

niL W ÍÍT m Caiflur 

5 *riau> hm, ì 2 a nt 

Vtn Drki — A TlTr-aoOK 09 THB 
IBwt or fajatotol bv ;<ío 

C Vflji Dtu. Wtsh UCt 
Ù9Vt 9*7* "W 

Wot^jQ. — THi ELKXS5TÝ 0F 
Ul fiiTíi H KB Col>/U4 b? , 

fiDlt WiTfíiiS, b. &na thi; kst 
Astfi i tn £jyii Hcio 

**nrà» . Hk W b«c 


FeilmftotL — A DESCRTPTTYB A 50 < 
HWQfc-llL CATA.LC 6 UK 0 F TH£ 
coLLfimosa or picnm^ asb 
5Cl LPTUBfi AT AfBLiT HOUSfi, 
L09IW. By Bvsltw, Deefaa d 
ill'unitei by 52 Píirjt^ 
sptftajilj tíoKolai bj 
m«Bf A Qt, oí Fańs. 2 
Rojai 4tc, £« 4f. ut. 

WiUartL — HlifTOBY OF M0DEB5 
ITALU5 ART By AíffToy Ríjlíp? 
W iLLARD. Part L Scaipcurr. Pìte IL 
Fi=£ní$. Fmrt ÍIL Wtii 

P— ’^netMtTiTe Fr-j a ispiece sji« 1 Lniífif 
r iR f iIi-pBjp* Ill^trmhora. Svu, 21/ n*t 


Mjácellaneoos ond Crìtícal Works. 


Atiio da Fé uid other : 

pv Wtut fisp in fj.tiiiiL Bj ti»* 
Anthir af * m Pndtfi ' utd 

* I- ic9» 54. 

UrOLABV 3TUIMEA Bt 
WmlTSx &«.ìjs< -- Firtn-t 3 

nii Ĺ>t 93 fi*m» k U fxi 

-EDCCATIQX A\B LIFB 
h p e i ud AAirsflfca. Br JiXB LL 
ti™ BA.LLP 

BArìM-GouiíL--CCB10CS MTTBS 
OF THE IIIt‘DLE AGEn By R^ S. 
EodM>}CIBl (>wi Íl >bĹ 
Bwjma -4&á£BFI4U STTPIHS, 
ud fliAer Bt táe hk Tloim 

S^Ptxs BiTyKi. LI^EL. LLD. Vtt 
& Bkxr-npòáEdi Pre&tí br PnfeBtir 
Lrre ú*bu;l Crowv 'firo, 7*. &L 
BonaeH. - CHARLom: HBONTfi, 
GfiORGfi EUOrr, J aN£ AUSTEX : 
StsSes ìb tLrir Wxki Bt Resbt E 
fe»TÍL_L ùflVfl káf 7*. mL 

Booth- — THL DEmYKRY AXD 
MCIFH LRMEXT OF THE TK! 
LIXGCAL COEIFORM IXSCRIP 
TI03ÍS. Bv Aatht* i'ias Btcnt, I 
Sí. L WILV ■ Pjs ot Pd^poliL §vo, 

U4» WiL 

Charities BefuterJBE A 55 UAL, 
ANTJ DlGESr ; ben^ a CTmsàtkd R t 
fií-Vr of CLtfrtáes m or itiìIìUc ll ike 

Mtitr9pols&» Svó, Gfll 

C hrlst i e. — 8 ELECTED ESSAYS, Bj 
Bjchakd Cvfl*t Ckrjstis. M.a' + 
Ofl^íLt Hou. LL.D. Yirt. Wítfi 2 Por^ 
ti-iits flcd 3 crtiusr ID a.stjmtioas Vto, 
Ik E.CĹ 


Didmkanii.-KLVG ABTtìUB IN 
OJRNWaLL Bt W. HoTnan* te 
M.B. WitJi 5 lHuMimÌiau 

ti Ail &L 

Esajija in Pajmdox. By tĹe Anlbcr 

af •filpbieil Ixiesflfl ’ iud 1 Tttfl KMÍ 

Dfl,xL Croera Vro, Sj. 

EvarLS — THB A5CÍEXT ST05B IM- 
PLLMENTSs, WEAPOM8 AŃBOKXA- 
MílŃ’TS OF GRBAT BRITAIX Bt 
Set 7 Hy Etass, LC.R Witfi ó& 
Iii^tjeíffiA Sto^ I*k 61 fleL 

Eíiplcsded Ideaa, AND OTHEK 
EáSA YSL Bt %ht Aathce oí * Tìmeeflmi 
I*flj»L CVown aro, Sil 

FVost- — A MEDLEY BOOK. % Gsa 

Ft^er. lYowh Sto ( k 6»f. ntrt 

GeLkie* — TllK VICAR AND HIS 
FRIEXD6. Repoftei bj CuvryiyGaAM 
Gstsit, D»a ( Ll^D, Cr. Svo, 5 *. neL 

Gìlkm — THE XLW REV0LCTI0IÍ. 
Bt A. H. GiliĺX£. M^tcr of DTilwicfi 

G mHnfri . Fop. bro, la_ aeL 

Haggard < H. Iìidku^ 

A FARMER S Y KAR : b*mg hb 
CommonpUc* Ik«!t for 189& With 
UlriatraLici&^ Cr» Stq, /ií, 6 /, net 
RURaL EXGLAXD- Witli 23 Agrí- 
.. : okilnkl floid 56 Illd^tratjon* fn>m 

Phritíjgnplii 2 Tob,, bvo, Íi&í, aeL 

Hoenig.-IXQUlRlfìS OONCERMMG 
TUE TACTICS OF THK FUTL RR 
Rv Fujtz fiosns With 1 Sketeh ìs 
the Tejft Aud 5 Maps. Trauylated bj 
CiptAÌa H_ M. Bowk.il £vo t 154. uet. 
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Mìscellaneous and Crítícat Wor ks—continueil. 


Hutchinflon.— DREAMSÀNDTÍIEIR 
MEANINOR. By I1 uba< 'eC. Hutcbin- 
bON . 8vo, gilt top, 9s. 6 d. net. 

Jefferies (Richabo). 

FIELD ANI> HEDOEROW. Wítb 
Portrait. Cfrowti 8vo* &£. 6df. 

TliE STORY OF MY HEART ; mv 
Aotobíojíraphy. Crowu Svo, 3s, 6 <í, 
RED DEER. With 17 HlustratioiiR. 
Orowti 8 vo t &tĹ 

THE TOJLERS OF THE FIEUD, Cr, 
Svo, Bs. &iL 

WOOD MAOIC : a Fablo. Crowtì 8vo, 
8.V. tid. 

Jekyll (Gebtbude), 

UOME AND GARDEN ; Notas and 
Thoughta, Practitiaì aml Critical, of a 
Worktr iu boih. With 53 Illustira- 
tìo U4 f rom Pho b>gr apl ia, & v 0 , 1 Qa, M. 
not 

WOOD ÀND GARDEN : Notes ati«I 
Thotights, Prattical and CYttical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
gr&phs. 8vo ( 10 s. not. 

Jolinson (J + & J. H + ). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL : a 
Treatise on the Law aiid Praatiee of 
LttLers PateuL 8vo, IQs. 6d. 

AN EPITOWB OF TLIE LAW AND 
PRAGTJCE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Witll a Repriut of thtì PftteubH Ácts 
of 1883, 1685} 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vO} 2f, 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HlSTOHY 
OF tlUSH NAMESOF PLACES. Ry 
P. W. Jcyce, LL.D. 2 vola Crown 
8vo, fwí. ea,uiu 

Lang ( AndbewJ. 

LE'lTEltS ‘PO DEÁD AUTHORS. 

Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6 d. net 
ROOKS AND ROOKMEN. Wíth 2 
Goloured Plates and 17 UJustrationa. 
Fct«. 8 vo t 2,í. 6d. net* 

OLD FUIENDS. Fgp. 8vO} 2s. 6 <L ueL 
LEITERS ON LITERATURE, Fcp, 
8vo T 2s. tkf. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. Wìth Portrait 
of tlie AuthQr. Crown 8vo, 2 a, 6<Z. 
COCK LANE AND COM MON-SENSE, 
Crown Qvo, 3.?f_ Qd. 

THE ÍÍOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOS'JK Growu 8vn, 3s, $d. 


Maryon. — H 0 W THE GARDEN 
GREW By Maud Mabtow. With 4 
IlkiatritionB, Crown 8vo, 5^. net, 

Matthews. — NOTES ON SPEEOH- 
MAKING, By Brandbu Mattfiews. 
Fcp, 8vO} lá 1 . ftd. neb 

Mox Muller (The Right Hou. F.). 
COLLECTED WORKS. 18 voia. Cr. 

Svo^ 5 jr. each, 

Vol, í, Natuhal RfitJOiON : the 

Gìfford LeetureB, 1888. 

VgL IL Phvsical RbliGION ? the 
Gifford Ijeettires, 1830, 

VoL IÍL Á NTB HOPD LCK3IGAL ReU- 
01 on : the GiJTord Lectures, 1891. 

Vol, IV. Theobopht ; or, P«ycholo- 
gieal Religiou : the Giffonl Leeturea, 
1892. 

Cííips fbom a German Workshop. 

VoL V, Reeent Esaays and Addressea, 

Vol. VL Ríographieal Essaya, 

Vol, VTL Eittt&ya oti Language und 
Líterature. 

Vol. VIIL Essays ou MythoJogyand 
FoJk-lore. 


Vol. JX. The Obigín and Gíiowth 
of ReligIón, ttó ìllufitrattìd by tbe 
Rolìgiontt of lndia : tlie HíbJK.'rt 
Lecturea, 1878. 

Vol, X. BHKJRAPHIES UF WOBDS, AND 
TTI E HUMB UF THK AUVAíS, 

Vols. XL, XII. The SCIENCK UF 
LaNGDAOE : Founded 011 Lecturi'S 
délivtrtíd at the Royal Instítutíoii 
I 11 1831 and 1863. 2 vols. lfljr, 

Vol. X H I, iNDLA : What oan it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XI V, INTHODUCTIUN TO T tìR 
SctKNOE of Relíqion. Four Lei> 
tures, 1870. 

VoL XV, RÀMAKJUSHtfA : hìs Ufe 
aud Sayings. 

VoL XVI. Thbee L 1 CTUBE 6 un THE 
Vkdànta PhilobopHV, 1894, 

Vol. XVIL LahT Ebsavs. Firat 
Seriest BSsyays ou Laugmigc, Folk- 
lore. ete. 

Vol. XV 111. Last KsàAYts. Seoond 
Soriea, Essayií on the Scìeuefl ol 
RaUgtou. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 


Milner. - ■ ror.NTRY PLKASUKES: 
tlu* rlirmii' lf nt’ a Yi*íir cliii*tly in a 
(vanleu. Hv (Ik«»ih;k Mii.nkk. 'Crown 
8vm. :ì«. •)./. ' 

Morrifl. SICNS ()F CU ANCK. S«*v«*n 

iH'ftniV'* ilrlivrìvil i » 1 1 \.lríoii> ( )i*i ílsÌOH8. 

Hy Wii i.i.\M Miikiu*. I’nst >vo, 4 s. •>//. 

Parker nncl Unwin. THK AUT OK 
HI : II.I»INC A HOMK: :i ( ‘ollevtioTi of 
Ijevtiircs mid Mlnstrution*. Hy Barry 
HaKKKK aml IIAYMIINI) I'nwiŃ. Witli 
HS Kull-|»fii;«* IM:it«*>. Svi). 10s. 6//. m*t. 

Pollock. — .IANK Al'STKN : lier Con- 
teinjHtrarics aml IIcrM*lf. Hy Wai.ter 
IIkkkiks I’i ii.i.i h'k, (’rown 8vo. 3.s. tí/f. 
nt*t. 

Poore ((Jkoki.k Yiyian, M.I).). 

KSSAYS ON' HUIiAI. HYCIKNK. 
Witli 1*2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6*. «»/. 

TIIK DWKI.LINC IIOUSK. With 36 
lllustrfitions. Crown Svo, 3.*/. 6</. 

TIIK KAHTTI IN HKLATTON TO ! 
THK I'HESKHVATION AN’D DES- 
THUCTION OF CONTACIA: 1..*ìiik 
tlu* Milrov I^*« tur.*s «I<*livi*ruiI at tlu* 
Rovul CoÌlejre of I’li vsii'iuiis in 1809, 
topetluT witli otlu*.r 1‘rjmts oii Siii.ita- 
tiou. Witli 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. fl*. 

C0L0NIAL ANl) CAMl* SANIT- 
ATION. Witli 11 1 llustrations. 

Crown Svo. 2s. net. 

RoBsetti. - A SHADOW OF DANTE : 
Ihmiijt an Rssay towanls stmlying Him- 
»*lf, liis Worhl, anil liis I'iljrriinagc. ! 
By Makia Fkancksta Hossktti. Crown \ 
Svo, 3s- tv/. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dii.kttantk. j 
Post 4to, 5.«?. net. | 

* T * Sfct’ft'ht’s ti/nf I 't ,'si's. nltiìti/il yf- \ 

fli'tllft’tf t i't'llt thr St . .ftlíllt .s’.s <iu\fttf, 

Shadwell. DIIINK : TKMI'KHANCE 
AND LECISLATION. Hy Arthur ■ 
Shadwkll, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 
5*. net. 

«5,000/8/03. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY TIIOUGHTS ON READING. 

Fc.p. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRIA 
1 61110, ls’. 6//. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. C)tf. nct. 

STRAY THOUGHTO FOR IN VALIDS. 
16ino, 2.S. net. 

STRAY TTIOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. 8vo, 2.s*. 6 d. net 

Southey. — TH E CORRKSPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
Kdward Dowden. 8vo, 14«. 

Stevens.— ON TIIE STOWAGE OF 
SH I PS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 
Tnforniation regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-Partiea, etc. By Robert Whitk 
Stkvkns. 8vo, 21s. 

Thuillier.— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LAND DEFENCE, AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF TO-DAY. Bv Captain H. 
F. Thuillikr, R.E. With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, 12«. 6</. net 

Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DKW.LOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
Turnkr and Alexandkr Sutherland. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5«. 


Warwick.— PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE : being tlie Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held in connectíon 
witli the Educational Section, Yictorian 
Era Exliibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tkss of Warwick. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Weathers. — A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Weathkrs, F.R.H.S. With 159 Dia- 
graniR. 8vo, 21«. net. 

Whittall. — FREDERIC THE GREAT 
ON KTNGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript; with Reminisceiices and 
Turkish Stories. Bv Sir J. Wiluam 
Whtttall, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Tnrkey. 8vo, 
7«. Qd. net. 






